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I.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PERCEPTION 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS (II.). 


By H. W. B. JOSEPH. 


In the first part of this paper I examined Prof. Stout’s account 
of the genesis of our cognition of spatial relations ; but the 
perception of external objects involves the cognition of their 
external reality, as well as of their spatial relations, and 
though the two cognitions are said to develop together in the 
most intimate union, they are, as was said at the outset, dis- 
cussed separately. We have to turn therefore to the second 
part of the discussion. 

At the outset I must confess myself puzzled about the 
precise sense in which Prof. Stout uses the words ‘ external 
reality’. A man’s own body is counted among his ‘ external 
objects’ ;+ yet the two factors involved in the perception of 
external reality are motor adaptation and the projection of 
the self; and the latter implies an antithesis between my 
body and objects external to me.” If the external is to in- 
clude my own body, to be external is surely no more than 
to be in space*; but if to be in space is one thing, and to 

‘The body in some essential respects is just like other external 
objects ” (Groundwork of Psychology, p. 100). 

*“ The not-self which forms the indispensable nucleus or inner being 
of the external object is apprehended as in some degree a counterpart 
of our own subjective existence, and in particular as exercising a motor 
oo and as having a continuous existence more or less like our own” 
(p. 97). 

Ps Cf. Mr. H. A. Pritchard, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge (I have not the 
exact reference by me). 
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have external reality another, what precisely is the problem 
about the external reality of that which is already apprehended 
to be in space? From the language of pages 90-91, the 
problem would appear to be—‘ How do we become cognisant 
of other beings having an independent existence such as we 
have ?’ or ‘existing independently of us, just as we exist in- 
dependently of them ’ Now, for what is already apprehended 
as in space, this can only mean: ‘ How do we come to sup- 
pose that it is conscious?’ but for what is apprehended 
not as in space, but as in our consciousness or consisting in 
our sensations, it must mean: ‘ How do we come to regard 
certain of our sensations as having a reality independent of 
our sensing them?’ This is surely the same problem as 
that of the apprehension of space-relations already discussed ; 
and it is only the false notion that space-relations connect 
qualitatively differentiated sensations, which makes it seem 
that there still remains a problem about the ‘ independent 
existence’ of that which is in space. 

According to Prof. Stout, ‘‘it is only through the analogy 
of our own being that we are enabled to become cognisant of 
other beings having an independent existence such as we our- 
selves have. Thus the perception of external reality essenti- 
ally involves what has been called ‘ the projection of self’ ’’ (ib.). 
The act of self-projection seems to be in some measure re- 
garded as ultimate, ie, as something which is natural to 
each of us, and admits of no explanation ; but there are 
certain experiences which prompt us to it, viz., those of motor 
adaptation, so that we can explain under what conditions 
self-projection occurs. 

Before examining motor adaptation, we are warned that 
we must “ distinguish our own point of view from that of 
the individual whose experience we are investigating. We 
know that there is an independently real external world, and 
we know that the body of the individual we are considering 
is part of it. But we must avoid assuming at the outset that 
he himself possesses this knowledge. Our problem is to 
show how he gains it” (p. 91). It is clear then that the ex- 
periences of motor adaptation, and the act of self-projection 
are attributed to a being who has sensations, and knows 
them, but so far knows them merely as changes in his own 
state. It is important to remember this, in considering the 
account of motor adaptation and of self- -projection. 

Motor adaptation is explained on pages 91-96. We premise 
a knowledge of bodies in space, and of the connexion of psy- 
chical processes with bodily. But the subject, the genesis of 
whose consciousness we are studying, has not got this know- 
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ledge; he is not ‘aware of his own organism and its move- 
ments as independently real,’ but only of his sensations. 
Now of these sensations we may distinguish three groups. 
There are (a) those dependent solely on the bodily movements 
he can himself initiate—‘‘ certain groups and series of muscle- 
joint-tendon sensation,’’ which he can obtain ‘‘ whenever he 
is interested in having them ” [but in having which he is of 
course so far quite innocent of any thought of muscles, joints 
or tendons]. Again, there are (b) sensations “in the main 
unaffected by our free motor activity, e.g., the organic sensa- 
tions of hunger, thirst, or headache ”’ [which of course he will 
not as yet think of as organic]. The cognition of external 
reality does not arise in connexion with either of these. But 
there are also (c) sense-presentations or sensations which, 
though they cannot be initiated by us, and what they are to 
be does not depend on us, yet depend for our having them at 
all or not upon the occurrence of sensations of the group (a) 
which we can initiate. For example, the sensations which 
I have when I look out of my window are not under my com- 
mand like those which I have when I swing my arms: I can 
have the latter when and where I please, the former only if 
I go to my window and open my eyes and look. I have thus 
“a motor command of the flow of sense-experience which 
has to be acquired by a process of adjustment to conditions 
which are themselves uncontrollable,” i.e., I cannot determine 
what the view from the window shall be, but can command 
it, such as it is, by suitable movements. The same applies 
to the sensations we receive from contact with other bodies, 
eg. in feeling a contour—we can, if we make the proper 
muscular adjustments, secure a certain series of contact sen- 
sations, but what the terms of the series shall be does not 
depend on us. Thus ‘ motor adaptation involves at once 
and in intimate union the partial dependence and the par- 
tial independence of sense-experience in relation to motor 
control’’. And consequently we attribute something to our- 
selves, and something to a not-self. ‘‘So far as sense-ex- 
perience is merely dependent on our motor activity, we do 
not apprehend it as qualifying an external object. So far as 
it is relatively independent, we do normally apprehend it as 
qualifying an external object. If I begin to look in a certain 
direction and then alternately open and close my eyes, a cer- 
tain visual presentation may alternately appear and disappear. 
The occurrence of the successive appearances and disappear- 
ances depends merely on me. In the given situation, it is 
conditional merely by the alternate opening and closing of 
my eyes. I do not, therefore, regard it as a change to the 
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external object [the thought of which at all, we are told ina 
footnote, comes to be framed through the projection of the 
self]. I do not suppose that the thing seen alters its position 
or otherwise. On the other hand, the fact that when I open 
my eyes it is just this visual presentation which appears, and 
that when I close them it is Just this which disappears, is not 
dependent on my own motor activity. The same motor 
activity might have been concomitant with the coming and 
going of a different visual experience. Hence I apprehend 
the visual experience as qualifying an external object which 
is alternately seen and not seen” (p. 94). 

The framing of the thought of an external object involves, 
as has been said, the act of self-projection. For to “‘ appre- 
hend the contents of our sense-experience as qualities en- 
tering into the constitution of external things” presupposes 
the thought of ‘‘ something to which these sensory contents 
are referred as attributes”. This not-self which thus “ forms 
the indispensable nucleus and inner being of the external 
object is apprehended as in some degree a counterpart of our 
own subjective existence, and in particular as exercising a 
motor activity! and as having a continuous existence more 
or less like our own”. If we ask on what it depends that we 
suppose a not-self, to which we refer as its attributes or ex- 
pressions of its nature certain ‘‘contents of our sense-experi- 
ence,” we are told that the general condition is ‘‘ that sensible 
changes initiated and controlled by our motor activity 
resemble in character and are continuously connected with 
those which take place independently of us”. Thus “the 
visual presentation of our own body and its movements” is 
like other visual presentations in the same field of view. 
Changes in the former are initiated and maintained by my 
motor activity ; hence I suppose changes in the latter to be 
initiated and maintained by motor activity other than my 
own (96-98). 

Now let us consider this theory closely. I am supposed to 
begin with no thought of an independently real external 
world of which my body forms a part. This must mean that 
I have no thought as yet of a world in space, distinct from 
the series of my ‘ presentations’. It cannot be maintained 
that I have reached the stage of perceiving space relations, 
while still supposing them to hold between states of myself ; 
for we have seen that no system of qualitative differences 
which can subsist among my states can be spatial. Nor can 


1The motor adaptations connected with the experience of resisted 
motor effort are regarded as particularly important (v. p. 95). 
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it be maintained that I become aware of space relations that 
do not subsist between states of myself, while still without 
any thought of things existing independently of my states. 
Indeed, as we have seen, Prof. Stout himself has said that 
“the cognition of spatial relations and of external reality 
develop together in the most intimate union”. But we have 
found that his premises do nothing to account for the genesis 
of our perception of space relations. We cannot therefore 
fall back upon the earlier part of the chapter for help in the 
later. It is, I think, part of the illusion which Prof. Stout 
induces, that the gaps in each half of the exposition can 
somehow be made good in turn from the other. Neverthe- 
less, we must insist that he has the whole problem still before 
him. The man whose perception of.an external world is to 
be explained is a man possessed merely of a flow of sensa- 
tions, however much more the explaining psychologist may 
be aware of. If he has no thought of an independently real 
external world, he is only conscious of the changes in his 
own states. 

It is supposed that in some of these changes he has experi- 
ence of motor activity. But the word ‘motor’ belongs to 
the psychologist’s knowledge, not to his. The most that he 
could be aware of is that he is in some way the cause of 
certain changes in his states. I will not go into the difficul- 
ties connected with the theory of conative consciousness and 
its fulfilment adduced to explain the experience of motor 
activity; it is enough to point out that the complex ex- 
perience in which an interest in having certain kinesthetic 
sensations is satisfied by having them is not an experience of 
motor activity to a person ignorant of anything but his own 
states, however much the psychologist may know that it is 
connected with motor activities. So far then we can only 
say that of some changes in his own states he is conscious 
that he is the initiator; and clearly he has no motive there 
for recognizing any reality independent of himself. Other 
changes occur, like the organic sensations, which he is not 
conscious of initiating. One would have supposed that here 
if anywhere would be the occasion for positing a not-self 
initiating them. Prof. Stout thinks not. ‘ When the dis- 
tinction between self and external thing begins to emerge, 
these organic experiences are primarily referred to the self 
rather than the not-self” (p. 93). 

Has the meaning of ‘external’ shifted here? These 
organic experiences I certainly do come to suppose connected 
with my body. Previously, the external world meant some- 
thing of which my body formed a part. Now, the external 
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thing or not-self seems opposed to my body. But if this 
shift of meaning has not occurred, the statement that these 
organic experiences are primarily referred to the self rather 
than the not-self must mean that they are regarded as states 
of my conscious self, not as qualities of a thing in space, 
whether that thing be my body or any other body. And it 
may fairly be said that hunger, thirst, and headache, being 
feelings, are states of the self that is conscious, not of the 
bodies it is conscious of. But then, the antithesis between 
self and not-self is that between the ‘soul’ and bodies in 
space. My own body is as much part of the not-self as any- 
thing else which I see; and this is consistent with saying that 
it forms a part of the external world. Yet in the explanation 
of self-projection (pp. 97-98), we are told that as the visual 
presentations of my own moving hand are initiated and 
maintained by my own motor activity, so other visual 
presentations, not thus initiated and maintained, but need- 
ing, in order that I may have them, the same motor adjust- 
ments as are required for following with the eye the move- 
ments of my own hand, are referred to a motor activity in a 
not-self. Surely here at any rate the antithesis of self and 
not-self is not that of soul and bodies in space, but rather of 
my soul and other souls. Granting that I already recognise 
my body as a thing in space, distinct from my soul or its 
states, and recognise other bodies as things in space also, I 
may suppose their movements to depend upon a self like 
mine. Primitive animism, to which Prof. Stout refers, illus- 
trates this tendency ; ‘self-projection’ is a tolerable, if not 
altogether satisfactory, name for it. With certain qualifica- 
tions,! it may be said that here ‘it is only through the 


‘Tt cannot be maintained that we reach the apprehension of other 
selves by a mere argument from analogy, even granting that we are 
already aware of things in space, for the following reason. The thing to 
be explained is how I come to conceive a second self. The thought of a 
second self implies that I regard myself as a particular self—as a particu- 
lar of which ‘self’ is the universal. Now every argument from analogy 
presupposes that the particular is thought of as the particular of an 
universal. The child who receives from a candle-flame a new and painful 
sensation supposes that another flame, looking like the former, will give 
it a like sensation ; but if it did not understand that there could be two 
sensations like in their nature, it could not suppose this. Similé rly, if it 
did not already understand that there could be two selves like in their 

nature as selves, it could never ‘ project itself’ into its doll. But this is 
just the crux. For whereas I apprehend two candle-flames or two burns 
in the same way, I cannot apprehend myself and another self in the same 
way. The child supposes that flame B, being like flame A, will burn it 
as flame A did ; it does not suppose thi ut body B, being like body A (viz. 
its own body) will affect it as body A does. ° It thinks of a second self in 
a different way from the way in which it knows itself; it is part of the 
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analogy of our own being that we are enabled to become 
cognisant of other beings having an independent existence 
such as we ourselves have’’ (p. 90). But that inference im- 
plies that I am already aware of bodies in space, and of my 
own body as distinct from myself: and doubtful only about 
other selves like mine. ‘ External reality’ then is already per- 
ceived ; and the sentence following that last quoted—‘‘ Thus 
the perception of external reality essentially involves what 
has been called the ‘ projection of the self’””—is inconsequent. 
For what involves the ‘ projection of the self’ is not the per- 
ception of external reality, but the apprehension of other 
selves. 

Motor adaptation and self-projection are the two factors 
that. are to explain how a man came by the perception of 
external reality. In describing motor adaptation, Prof. Stout 
rightly reminds us at the outset that we must avoid assuming 
that the individual we are considering knows that there is an 
independently real external world, and that his body is part 
of it, but he refers us to the discussion of self-projection for an 
explanation of how he comes by the thought of this. The 
discussion of self-projection, however, really implies that he 
has somehow already achieved it, and explains rather how he 
comes to suppose there are other selves connected with other 
bodies than his. éu7re ua@pov mporepor. 

If we really do not surreptitiously credit the individual we 
are considering with a knowledge he is not supposed to have, 
we shall find it hard to see why the experiences which the 
psychologist knows as experiences of motor adaptation should 
aid him in the perception of external reality. When he looks 
out of the window he will have certain visual presentations ; 
but he will not be aware that he is looking out of the window, 
and the visual presentations will be no more than states of his 
consciousness. There will be nothing in them to distinguish 


nature of the second self that it cannot be known to it as itself is ; 
whereas it thinks of the second burn as something which it could feel as 
it felt the first. The transition from myself to you is not like the tran- 
sition from youto him. You and he are apprehended by me in the same 
way ; I and you are not ; but in every argument from analogy, the thing 
argued from and the thing argued to are apprehended or apprehensible 
by me in the same way. It must belong to the nature of my self-con- 
sciousness, that I recognise my self as only @ self ; the question where I 
am to recognise another self is quite different ; as to that analogies may 
be used, and errors made. But it is by no inference that I achieve the 
former recognition ; and though there may be a time at which I first do 
it, nothing that has gone before can account for my doing it. Indeed 
inference presupposes it ; for though it is I that reason, I am aware, if I 
reflect, that the course of the reasoning—supposing it sound—has nothing 
to do with its being I. 
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them from hunger, thirst and headache—or from what car- 
ries with it even less awareness of a region of the body, e., 
grief or uneasiness—except their qualitative differences, such 
as all our states possess, and the fact that they come only in 
sequence upon sensations of another sort, viz., the kinesthetic, 
which are to be had if we want them. Suppose that when a 
blind man played the piano he were unaware of the piano or 
his fingers as things in space, but aware only of how it felt 
to move his fingers, and of the sounds ensuing. The kines- 
thetic sensations are under his own command ; for he can 
have them whenever he is interested in having them, by exe- 
cuting the appropriate movements, though he does not know 
what movement is; and he learns that sometimes, when he 
excites these sensations, certain auditory sensations follow. 
It does not lie with him to determine what the quality of 
these sensations shall be, for that depends on the piano ; nor 
will there always be any at all, for he may move his fingers 
when there is no piano: just as I may look out of the window 
in the dark, when no visual presentations will succeed the 
kinesthetic sensations connected with the movements of my 
eye. But when the kinesthetic sensations connected with 
the movements of his fingers are followed by auditory sensa- 
tions such as a piano produces at all, it lies with him to 
determine in what order the latter shall come. The ‘* flow of 
sense-experience ” is thus partially under his control, through 
a ‘process of adjustment to conditions which are themselves 
uncontrollable,”’ viz., the position of the notes on the piano ; it 
is ‘‘ relatively independent’’. Why does he not refer the 
sounds to an external object in the same way as he is sup- 
posed to refer his ‘ visual presentations’? It will be said 
that he would suppose there is an external object sounding ; 
and of course I grant that; there is no dispute about what 
we come to think, but only about the value of a proposed 
explanation of how we come to think it. But my point is 
that he does not come to regard the sounds as qualifying the 
external object in the same way as (say) colours, e.g., they 
are not conceived to be alongside one another in its surface: 
whereas in regard to all that is supposed to determine the 
perception of external reality there is no difference between 
this case and that of a man looking out of the window, if we 
once grant that his experiences can be to him originally no 
more than states of his consciousness. A man can initiate 
movements which cause him pain, or thoughts which make 
him sad or happy, though the pain would not come without 
the movements, nor the grief or joy without the thoughts. 
Such pain or grief or joy is ‘ relatively independent,’ no less 
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than ‘ visual presentations’ are ; but except so far as he locates 

the pain in his own body, they are never taken to qualify an 

“external object’. Nor can one see why the fact that certain 

of a man’s states of consciousness were found to be obtain- 

able by him not directly, but only in sequence upon states of 

another kind that are directly obtainable, should make him 

think they qualify an external object. The most one can 

see that it might lead him to suppose is, that a being 

other than himself produced them in him. And this he would 

surely be the more inclined to suppose of those states which 

he could not even indirectly obtain, such as ‘‘ hunger, thirst 

or headache”. Yet, according to the theory, the cognition 

of the external world does not arise in connexion with these. 7 
It is doubtless true that the perception of external reality 

does arise in connexion with looking at or handling things. 

It is also true that in looking at things it does not depend on 

the looker how they shall appear, but only that they shall 

appear or not, and that these or those shall appear, accord- 

ing as he opens or shuts his eyes, and moves them in this or 

that direction. It is true again that when his hand comes 

into contact with an obstacle, he cannot continue its motion 

without increased effort. But Prof. Stout has tried to de- 

scribe what flow of sense experience a man would have who 

looked at things and handled them, yet in doing so was quite 

unaware of anything but states of his consciousness, and then 

how the relations of these states to one another supply the 

perception of what at the outset was not perceived. Why, 

if he does not perceive external reality at the outset, should 

he ever come todo so? If Prof. Stout held, with Hume, that 

the things I am said to perceive are no more than states of 

my consciousness connected through association, his theory 

would have its raison d’étre. But he does not believe this. “We 

know that there is an independently real external world ;” 

“‘the individual we are considering’’ does not possess this 

knowledge, but he comes to possess it, like us, for we too 

must have started as he does. Why on earth should the fact 

that in seeing and handling we become aware of that which 

exists in space and independently of our seeing and handling 

it be made more intelligible by supposing that at the outset 

we see and handle without becoming aware of anything of 

the kind? I have tried to show that in point of fact, if we 

were at the outset shut up within our own states of con- 

sciousness in the manner supposed, there is nothing in those 

features of their succession to which Prof. Stout appeals 

which should give rise to the perception of the ‘ external 

reality ’ we come to perceive. That they should give rise to 
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it is every whit as mysterious as the initial apprehension of 
it which he seeks to avoid admitting. The most to which 
they could lead (and that only in a being already capable of 
thinking about causes) would be the thought of a spirit or 
spirits other than ourselves, producing changes in the series 
of our states of consciousness: performing in fact the part 
which God does for Berkeley. They could not lead to the 
perception of our fellow-men, or of things in space, any more 
than on Berkeley’s theory we can be said to have a perception 
of God. 

I believe that this is partly concealed by the way in which 
words like ‘experience, ‘appearance,’ and ‘visual presenta- 
tion’! are used. Such words want agenitive. If the genitive 
were added, however, it would be implied that from the out- 
set our awareness is of something other than our own states. 
Consider again the language of the passage already quoted 
from page 94: “If I begin to look in a certain direction and 
then alternately open and close my eyes, a certain visual 
presentation may alternately appear and disappear. The 
occurrence of the several appearances and disappearances 
depends merely on me. In the given situation, it is condi- 
tioned merely by the alternate opening and closing of my 
eyes. Ido not therefore regard it as a change in the external 
object. I do not suppose that the thing seen alters its posi- 
tion or otherwise. On the other hand, the fact that when I 
open my eyes it is just this visual presentation which 
appears and that when I close them it is just this which dis- 
appears, is not dependent on my own motor activity. The 
same motor activity might have been concomitant with the 
coming and going of a different visual experience. Hence I 
apprehend the visual experience as qualifying an external 
object which is alternately seen and not seen. 

Here (1) “the alternate opening and closing of my eyes 
‘my own motor activity,” are phrases which belong to the 
‘point of view’ of the psychologist, not of “the individual 

we are considering”. If he knew about his eyes he would 
know already about external realities that were not his visual 
presentations. (2) A “ visual presentation ” is clearly intended 
when first mentioned to be a state of my consciousness, 
part of the “flow of sense experience”. Otherwise, . why 
should not Prof. Stout write that when I alternately open 
and close my eyes, a certain thing may alternately appear 
and disappear? What then is the “ thing seen”? Hither 
it can be distinguished from the “ visual ‘presentation ” (or 


! And also ‘ content’. 
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“ yisual experience ’’) or it cannot. If it can, why do I not 
continue to suppose that the “ visual presentation” comes 
and goes, but the “ thing seen” does not, without imagining 
the former to qualify the latter ? If it cannot, then either 
I must apprehend from the outset what is not a part of 
the “flow of sense-experience,’ or I do not do so at all. 
Clearly, when it is said that ‘‘I do not suppose that the 
thing seen alters,” I am led to understand the words about 
the visual presentation alternately appearing and disappear- 
ing as meaning the presentation of the thing, i.e., the seeing 
of it. But when it was said to appear or disappear, the 
term meant what is seen. (3) How can I “apprehend the 
visual experience as qualifying an external object which is 
alternately seen and not seen”? The visual experience 
which ‘‘comes and goes” is my experience of the object ; but 
that neither is nor can be apprehended as qualifying the 
object. Surely what qualifies the object is its quality ; but 
what belongs to the experience of “ the individual we are con- 
sidering,” who does not yet know there are objects in a “‘ real 
external world,” cannot be its quality, but his own states ; 
how can he apprehend these as qualifying the object? If 
“our own point of view” is to be distinguished from his, it 
must be because we apprehend real objects, and he appre- 
hends something else ; and he cannot get from his point of 
view to ours by coming to think that his states are qualities 
of the object ; for that would be an error, and so he would 
not be getting to know objects. 

Mere criticism is ungrateful, though not always unprofit- 
able. I hope the foregoing will not be taken to imply any 
disrespect towards Prof. Stout, to whom students of philo- 
sophy, and the readers of Mrnp in particular, owe so much. 
If it has any value, that is largely due to Prof. Stout himself, 
and to the ability with which he has developed the position 
[ have been attacking. It will have been noticed also that 
I owe much to the line of thought suggested by Mr. Prichard 
in his book on Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. What follows may 
be altogether valueless ; I add it very tentatively, and recog- 
nising that I may later wish to recast or recall it; but it is 
perhaps fairer for a critic to indicate his own standpoint. It 
seems to me, then, that Prof. Stout has never really aban- 
doned the rparov weddos of the psychological school on which 
he is trying to improve, I mean the belief that ‘ ideas’ or 
‘ presentations ’ as something distinct from things, and merely 
‘in the mind,’ are that of which we are each primarily aware. 
Here he is, I should say, unfortunately, in good company ; 
for Kant’s Vorstellwngen are the same thing, and Green’s ‘ facts. 


< 
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in the way of feeling,’ and Mr. F. H. Bradley’s ‘ psychological 
ideas’. And they all have the same difficulty in getting away 
from these. Those who think, with Hume, that what we 
come to apprehend is no more than complexes of these may 
claim to be offering some explanation of the genesis of our 
apprehension of objects, as they conceive objects. But Prof. 
Stout does not think this; he holds that we come to do, 
under conditions which he seeks to state, what it is as mys- 
terious that we should do under those conditions, as that 
we should do it ab inttio, viz., apprehend things, and in a 
space, independent of our apprehension. Now this rp@rtoy 
wWebddos goes back, as Reid pointed out, to Descartes, whose 
pensées or idées are the modern ‘ presentations’; but I think 
it goes back much farther, to Aristotle, and flows from the 
de Anima, with its mischievous doctrine that the soul is the 
form of the body. Aristotle adds to that notion another 
notion about the reception in the alc@nrnpiov of the aie Onrov 
eldos Without the tdrAn; eg., in touch, the heat or cold, 
which may be said to be the form of the tangible body, 
as a state of it, is received in the organ of touch, by its be- 
coming similarly hot or cold; and that fact is conceived 
to throw light on the soul’s consciousness of heat or cold ; 
similarly in hearing, the «ivnows, which is the form of the 
sonant body, is reproduced in the cvudutos amp of the ear. 
Thus in perception the form perceived becomes the form of 
the perceiving organ in the body; and the soul is the form 
of the body ; and so Aristotle was led to speak of the soul as 
receiving the forms perceived (and also, of course, the vonta 
ein), and to think, in a confused way, that perception is 
somehow explained by their getting into the soul. They are 
the lineal ancestors, as I suspect, of idées, ‘ ideas,’ ‘ percep- 
tions,’ or ‘presentations’. I suspect also, though I do not 
know enough to substantiate it, that the filiation may be 
traced through the schoolmen ; at any rate in St. Thomas 
there is much of what seems to me mere mythology on the 
subject on these lines; and Locke of course thought he meant 
by ‘ideas’ what the schoolmen meant by species or notions. 
In questioning altogether the view that what we initially ap- 
prehend is something ‘in the mind’ or mental, I am conscious 
of many difficulties, for which at present I see no solution ; 1n 
particular I am not happy about supposing that space is real 
independently of all consciousness: I do not understand what 
[ mean by solidity, nor by what fills space; nor what by 
the real magnitude of anything. Nevertheless I still think 
that “to be is one thing, to be perceived is another,’ and 
that when I perceive, I perceive something in space, existing 
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independently of its being perceived ; it is a further question, 
which of its qualities belong to it thus independently, but at 
any rate the ‘ external object’ is nota mere z, that I posit as 
the cause of ‘perceptions’ in me. Perhaps it may turn out 
that, though independent of perception, things in space and 
the minds that perceive them are both so dependent some- 
how upon one real, as to justify us in saying the existence of 
things is not independent of the existence of minds; but it 
would still be independent of their being perceived by minds. 
However this may be, I believe there is no real coherence in 
the line of thought I have been criticising: and if that be so, 
it must be well to reaiise it. 











II.—THE TRUTH OF PROTAGORAS. 
By C. M. GILLESPIE. 


‘THE dictum of Protagoras, ‘‘ Man is the measure of all things,” 
was, according to Mr. Schiller, the first statement of the 
fundamental principle of Pragmatism, or as he prefers to 
call it, Humanism.! No one has ever doubted that Pro- 
tagoras was a humanist in the older sense of the word: he 
was a sophist, and insisted perhaps more emphatically than 
any of his colleagues that the true aim of education is not the 
acquisition of learning but the training of the citizen. But 
Mr. Schiller asks us to believe that the greatness of Protagoras 
lay in his epistemology, for he held one of the positions 
which modern Pragmatism regards as peculiarly its own. 
According to the current interpretation of the homo mensura, 
Protagoras taught that the judgment of the individual is final. 
This, Mr. Schiller argues, is wrong. Protagoras taught that 
every judgment claims to be true, but that its validity depends 
on other conditions, according to the common way of think- 
ing. Where he differed was in making utility for human 
purposes, and not correspondence with an independent arche- 
type, the test of validity. Truth is essentially a value. Pro- 
tagoras’ theory of reality was not, as is commonly supposed, 
relativist, but pragmatist. 

The existence of so subtle a theory at a time when epis- 
temological investigation was in its infancy excites doubt as 
to the correctness of the interpretation. This doubt is inten- 
sified by an examination of the only evidence we have of any 
importance, the writings of Plato. The Theetetus is of 
course our chief witness, but the Protagoras and the Cratylus 
afford valuable corroborative evidence. 

But is Platoa trustworthy witness? His good faith is not 
challenged by Mr. Schiller. Mr. Schiller even goes farther 
than many critics in allowing that the views enunciated by 
the Protagoras of the Dialogues may be attributed to the 
historical Protagoras.” Here I believe Mr. Schiller to be in 


1 Studies in Humanism, pp. 32 ff. ; Plato or Protagoras? passim. 
2 Plato or Protagoras? pp. 9 ff. I ‘do not accept Mr. Schiller’s account 
of the circumstances which led Plato to epitomise the work. Prof. Burnet 
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the right. I agree with him in regarding the defence of Pro- 
tagoras in Theetetus, 166 ff., as containing the key to the in- 
terpretation of the homo mensura : it is not purely imaginary 
nor a statement of the views of a later follower of the 
sophist, but an exposition of the doctrine of Protagoras as 
Plato understood it. That Plato had read the work seems 
proved by the statement of Theetetus that it was familiar 
to him (152A). The same principle of interpretation may 
fairly be extended to the profession of his faith as a public 
teacher put into the mouth of Protagoras in the dialogue of 
that name: the writer’s attitude in that part of the dialogue 
is sympathetic rather than critical: and the carefully drawn 
portraits of various sophists would lose point if Protagoras 
were not made to speak in character. But Mr. Schiller 
questions Plato’s insight. The account given by Plato is a 
travesty of Protagoras’ real meaning, which Plato did not 
understand, but which may be reconstructed out of the data 
furnished by Plato himself. Such a charge is obviously 
difficult to establish in the absence of independent evidence ; 
the central count must be that Plato’s version exhibits inner 
inconsistencies so great that it cannot be accepted as an 
adequate rendering of the original. 

Mr. Schiller, together with most critics, treats the homo 
mensura as an epistemological principle of universal validity, 
and there can be little doubt that Protagoras meant it to be 
so, especially if the words in which it was stated were the 
opening words of his ‘‘ Truth”. But it is all-important to 
find out how he approached the question. Plato’s own 
theory of knowledge was profoundly influenced by his mathe- 
matical studies. Was Protagoras similarly led to formulate 
his principle through the examination of a certain kind of 
knowledge, and, if so, what kind? The only way we can 
determine this point is to consider the illustrations of the prin- 
ciple given by Plato. We cannot be quite sure that Prota- 
goras had these applications in mind in the formulation of 
his dictum: but if the Defence of Protagoras is substantially 
historical we are entitled to make use of them, and if we can 
show that they really throw light on the meaning of the 
dictum, there is a strong presumption that facts of the kind 
brought forward in the illustrations weighed largely with 
Protagoras himself. 

Now the examples of the principle, which Plato treats as 


(Minn, N.S., xviii., 422) denies that the Defence can be'in substance a 
genuine argument of Protagoras’, mainly for reasons of date. His criti- 
cism seems to me valid against Mr. Schiller’s account, but not to invali- 
date the position taken in this paper. 
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asserting that éoriv is equivalent to doxet eivac, fall into two 
well-marked classes. The first comprises the secondary 
qualities of matter as perceived by the senses, cold, heat, 
sweet, bitter (152 B, 166 E, 171 E); the second ta zroduitina 
(172 A), especially justice, moral and social principles and 
virtues. In the absence of other testimony we must accept 
these as prominent applications given by Protagoras himself 
to his own principle. 

This being granted, we must next inquire what appear to 
be the relations of these applications to each other. In the 
Defence there is no doubt whatsoever: the example of the 
physician who substitutes a good sensation for a bad in his 
patient’s experience is an illustrative analogy leading up to 
the conception of the sophist or public teacher who induces 
the community to accept good opmions on Justice in place of 
bad. At an earlier stage of the dialogue, indeed, the sensation- 
application appears by itself. In 152 A the assertion of 
Thestetus that sensation is knowledge is said by Socrates 
to be equivalent to the homo mensura, and the example of the 
wind that feels hot and cold to different people is adduced in 
illustration. But in what follows Plato is careful to show 
that he is not directly criticising Protagoras, but doctrines 
which he regards as having an affinity with the dictum. The 
assertion of Thestetus is correlated with (1) the dictum of 
Protagoras, (2) Heraclitism (152 C), by which Plato simply 
means the assumptions and methods of physical science 
such as all philosophers except Parmenides (152 E) have 
adopted; (3) a refined theory of sense-perception (156 A) attrib- 
uted to certain Kourrorepot, the discussion of which develops a 
system of psychology without a soul. It is quite clear that in 
(2) and (3) Plato has in view others than Protagoras. The pre- 
liminary dialectical criticisms on Protagoras in 161 A ff. contain 
no reference either to the Heraclitism or to the detailed 
theory of sense-perception ; the tone of the Defence, 166 tf, 
shows that the writer does not endorse these criticisms, 
and suggests that Plato is here condemning the polemical 
methods of other critics of the homo mensura. It appears, 
then, that the application of the homo mensura in 152 is 
really a peg on which to hang an account of contemporary 
theories starting from the same empirical point of view, and 
that the real importance of the sensation-application is to be 
obtained from the Defence, where it is subsidiary. 

This leaves the only serious application of the principle in 
the Defence an ethical and social one. Have we any evidence 
to support or oppose the interpretation suggested by the 
Defence that this was the application which Protagoras 
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himself chiefly had in view? Gomperz denies this on two 
grounds (Griechische Denker, i., 362): (1) the emphatic uni- 
versality of statement shows that it was meant as an 
epistemological principle; (2) there is no evidence that 
Protagoras applied it to ethics, though his followers may 
have done so. The second point falls altogether if the 
Defence is substantially the view of Protagoras himself. 
With regard to the first, the dictum may have been an 
epistemological principle of general import, and at the same 
time have been originally motived by ethical interests. 

Now there is conclusive evidence that the main interest of 
Protagoras was ethical. In Protagoras, 319 D, E, he is depicted 
as teaching only the arts of the citizen (otcovouixy and 7rondu- 
7x), and as looking with disfavour on the mathematics, as- 
tronomy and music taught by other sophists. The dialogue 
as a whole bears out this statement: the subject is an ethical 
one, ‘‘ Can virtue be taught?’’ The positive contribution of 
Protagoras to the discussion is a striking discourse on the 
origin of society and the influence of society on the individual. 
The Defence of Protagoras in Theetetus, 166 ff., begins and 
ends with an attack on captious criticism, in which we must 
suppose that Plato is really expressing his own views. The 
central section, in which Protagoras is supposed to supply 
the detailed meaning of his dictum (#&e éte cadéotepov pale 
tt Néyw, 166 KE), is quite short and consists of two parts only. 
The first illustrates the principle by the case of the physician 
who restores his patient to normal health, whereby the wine 
which before tasted bitter comes to taste sweet. The second 
applies it to politics: that is right which seems right to the 
community; the orator is the physician who brings the 
community to a better state of health. Can there be any 
doubt that the former application is an analogy to illustrate 
the latter? The clearest proof that it is an analogy is to be 
found in the fact that the function of the physician here 
described is an accidental one: his essential aim is to re- 
store the patient to health, not to change his perception of 
the wine. The trivial case of the physician and his patient 
is treated just so far as it seems parallel to the important 
case of the publicist and the state. Better health in the 
state is better opinions as to right and wrong, and so better 
health in the patient is regarded as better feelings. The 
Heraclitism and elaborate theories of sense-perception of the 
earlier passages are not alluded to. The Defence of Pro- 
tagoras is substantially a vindication of his position as a 
moral teacher, and is in striking agreement with the profes- 
sion of faith assigned to him in the Protagoras. We have 

32 
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the same personal note; the teacher expounding the aims of 
his teaching ; the same defence of the sophist’s art on the 
same grounds ; the sophist makes men better in the sense of 
being better able to transact public and private business; 
the same disclaiming of special knowledge. 

Thus the inner evidence of the passage itself, supported 
by the resemblance to the Protagoras, leads us to seek for the 
real meaning of the dictum in the words which must be 
regarded as the climax of the Defence, but to which Mr. 
Schiller seems to attach little importance (see Plato or 
Protagoras ? pp. 15, 16), viz.: ota y dv éxaatn trode Sixaca Kal 
Kara Soxh, Tavta Kal eivar adTh, Ews av adta vouttn (167 C).! 

Now there is no doubt whatever about the meaning of 
these words, taken in themselves. JAixa:a are the legal 
principles, «ada the wider social and ethical principles 
current in the community (see the Dialexeis). The voyos of 
the community determines for it the standard of right and 
wrong; and when it is stated that the adviser cannot do 
more than substitute a good system of right and wrong 
for a bad one, the primary reason for this is that the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong is regarded as dependent on the 
will of the community.” The individual as such is not the 
measure of right and wrong: the community is. Right and 
wrong imply an authority other than that of the individual. 
A similar insistence on the réle of the community is found 
in the Protagoras. The myth describing the origin of society 
represents Justice as a social fact (822 D), and society is later 
treated as the great moral teacher (325 C ff.). 

Thus in morals the homo menswra means in the first place 
that the community is the authority, the judge of what is 
right and wrong. But when Protagoras insists that man is 
the measure he means man and not another authority commonly 
accepted. What can this authority be? Something supra- 
human. In the then state of thought this can only mean 
the gods. The dictum must be primarily a claim for free- 


' Surely Plato intends the main emphasis to fall on this sentence, the 
only one in the detailed defence which puts with full explicitness that 
identification of appearance and reality which he treats as the essence 
of the homo mensura. To me it reads underlined. Mr. Schiller takes no 
more notice than this: ‘‘the sage or sophist performs a similar service 
for cities” (Plato or Protagoras? p. 16); ‘cities often do not know their 
own advantage ”’ (ibid., p. 24). His interpretation of the Defence seems 
to throw the emphasis on the wrong words throughout. 

21 have stated this in modern terms. A Greek would always say the 
judgment of the community where we say will: you act on your view 
of what seems good to you. The ambiguity of the verb doxei—appears 
and appears good—makes the transition from the perception of the 
fevered patient to the will of the community very easy. 
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dom of thought in ethical matters, a claim that has been 
conceded in physical matters. You must not, he says in 
effect, regard the social reformer as impious because he 
seeks to probe and perhaps to remove long-established usages 
which are regarded as having a divine sanction. All human 
laws and customs are made by man, not for man: actual 
morality is vouw and not vce. To this extent, at least, 
man ‘‘ makes his own reality ”’. 

3ut this is not all. If we look at the subject empirically, 
historically, we shall see that they have been made by man 
in the course of his pursuit of happiness. This is the teach- 
ing of the myth in the Protagoras. If the account there given 
of the origin of society is divested of its mythical trappings, 
it appears that a distinction is drawn between the original 
and the acquired capacities of men. Man is born with the 
capacities of the other animals, and in addition with the 
knowledge of the arts, based on the use of fire. But the 
mont) TEXVN 1S a later development (821 D), prompted by 
the misery of the natural state of war. The law is a means 
adopted by men who have formed themselves into com- 
munities, a means to the end of happiness. This is the 
familiar convention-theory of society.' Now, says Protagoras, 


1 T cannot understand the persistence of the critics in holding that the 
myth in Protagoras, 320 C ff., contains the position that Justice is dvoe and 
not merely vouw. See, e.g., Susemihl, Vie genetische Entwickelung der 
Platonischen Philosophie, i., 46; Horn, Platonstudien, i., 41; Wundt, 
Geschichte der griechischen Ethik, i., 266. Their reasons seem to be 
two: (1) reverence and justice are given to men by Zeus, whereas the 
other human faculties are allotted by Prometheus ; (2) Zeus instructs 
Hermes to distribute them among all men, not among sections like the 
special arts. Hence it is said that the myth represents reverence and 
justice as universal instincts (Susemihl, l.c.). Now Prometheus simply 
is Nature, in the sense in which Nature is contrasted with Convention. 
The natural man lacks the social virtues. But he tries to form societies ; 
i.e., society is man-made, not Nature-made. And it is made in the 
course of the effort to avoid unhappiness (322 B). The reason why man 
alone tries to form society is that he has special intelligence, symbolised 
in the myth by his participation in the Divine nature (322 A). Zeus isa 
mere deus ex machina ; his appearance in the story is due to the require- 
ments of the myth-form, which represents all faculties as gifts to man. 
Justice and reverence cannot be introduced as given by Prometheus, 
who stands for Nature ; Zeus is simply reason. This is made clear by the 
words of Zeus himself ; Zeus does not pose as an all-powerful benefactor to 
man; he speaks as the rationalist inquirer who sees that these virtues 
are indispensable to the existence of the state. The myth emphasises, 
not their divine origin, but their essentially social character... . 
Chen again the distribution to all men (322 D) has been misinterpreted. 
Your commentator either tries to read Platonic principles into the speech 
of Protagoras (Susemihl, J.c.) or, because it is put into the mouth of an 
opponent of the Platonic Socrates, is on the look-out for inconsistencies. 


7) ’ . . 
Thus, when Protagoras in 323 D states that social virtue is not original 
fo] 5 
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you must not regard the moral teacher who propounds 
new ideas as one who is trying to upset the established order, 
Rightly regarded, he is only doing what you have been doing 
all along, endeavouring to the best of his ability to secure 
human happiness. And on the other hand the teacher must 
not lay claim to superior wisdom: his attitude can only be 
this: ‘if you adopt my suggestions, and make them law, as 
you have every right to do, you will find that they will lead 
to your greater happiness. But I do not set up as an in- 
fallible authority ; you must judge ultimately what happiness 
ig and whether my schemes will promote it. But you must 
judge rationally: not under the influence of custom and 
tradition, but in accordance with the carefully thought-out 
results of your own experience.” Not only actual moral 
codes are vouw; the ultimate principles of morals are vou@, 
founded on men’s judgments of what is for their advantage. 
Thus the dictum provides an epistemological basis for the 
contemporary theory that society is conventional. It estab- 
lishes a human foundation for mora! and political obligation. 
Plato took it in this sense; in Theetetus, 172 A, B, he points 
out that many hold that Justice is by convention but the Good 
by nature, whereas Protagoras teaches that both are by 
convention (¢f. Republic, vi., 505 A). This view accords well 
with the general standpoint from which Protagoras must 
have regarded his problems. The theory that the state 
originated in a social compact and the closely allied account 
in the myth of the Protagoras treat society as progressive, in 


but acquired by the individual, he is said by Horn (l.c.) to be contradict- 
ing the earlier statement that social virtue is given by the gods to all 
men. There is no contradiction. We need not resort to the device of 
saying that Zeus gave the capacity for virtue to all men, but that training 
is also necessary for its development. It is never stated that Hermes 
gave it to all men without exception ; the actual words of Zeus, ‘‘ and 
lay down a law that he who cannot partake of reverence and justice shall 
be slain as a plague to the state” (3822 D), contemplate the existence of 
individuals devoid of these virtues. Protagoras is not arguing that the 
social virtues are universal instincts ; he is looking at the whole question 
from the side of the state, not from the side of the individual, and main- 
tains that the state cannot stand unless the social virtues are widespread 
and therefore capable of acquisition by the normal man. There is no 
question of instincts ; the virtues are treated throughout as accomplish- 
ments. Thus the whole Zeus episode is simply the statement of the 
position that justice and obedience are social virtues. In 323 C ff. Prota- 
goras proceeds to show that in actual societies the community itself is the 
higher power that instils these virtues into the individual mind ; Zeus 
really is the collective experience of the race, practical reason engaged in 
securing the general happiness. Remove the mythical dress, and the 
account is closely akin to J. S. Mill’s utilitarian description of the origin 
of morality. Note that the doctrine that punishment is essentially pre- 
ventive (324 A) is pure utilitarianism. 
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direct opposition to the poetical conception of a Golden Age. 
They are substantially an application to human society of 
the princ siples long accepted in the interpretation of the 
physical history of “the world—from Anaximander to Anax- 
agoras—and reflected in the historical methods of T hucydides. 
Protagoras is strongly unbued with the spirit of the phy sical 
science of the day. The methods of empirical science are 
patent alike in the dev velopment of the homo mensura and in 
the theory of the origin of society assigned to him in the 
Protagoras. That his general starting-point was that of 
empirical science is implied by the fact that Plato brackets 
his dictum with Heraclitism in the Theetetus. There are 
indications that he was much influenced by Atomism. The 
subjectivist treatment of sensation has a closer affinity with 
this than with any other of the physical systems. His 
sceptical attitude to religion accords with the position of 
Democritus, and is in marked opposition to the efforts of 
Diogenes of Apollonia and others to reconcile science and 
religion. 

I do not think that we can regard the dictum as primarily 
directed against Parmenides from the standpoint of empirical 
science. The only direct evidence for this interpretation is 
a citation from Porphyry in Eusebius (Diels, FVS. 537). 
Porphyry states that he has come across a work by Pro- 
tagoras on Being, which contains detailed arguments against 
the Eleatic position. Was this work the same as the Truth ? 
Even if we grant that this work on Being was genuine, we 
need not suppose that the main object “of Protagoras was 
the refutation of Eleaticism. Plato and Aristotle do not 
bring the dictum into close connexion with the Parmenidean 
principle. The Theetetus treats it as a corollary from the 
assumptions of physical science, not as a justification of these 
assumptions, and Aristotle follows suit in the Metaphysics 
(1009 b, 1 ff.). As we have seen, the chief application in the 
Theetetus is to ethics, which we have no reason to believe 
specially interested the Eleatics. Moreover, the wording of 
the dictum does not suggest that it was directed against 
Parmenides ; the éivOperos i is pointless, for Parmenides and 
Zeno might reply that in their system human reason is the 
measure of reality. Protagoras would have to argue on the 
lines of the Gorgian paradoxes, that there is no human 
faculty capable of apprehending the Eleatic Being. We have 
no evidence of his having argued on these lines. Again the 
plural TOV OVTOV suggests that Protagoras is assuming, not 
proving, the plurality ' of being, 2.e. the empirical standpoint. 
Moreover, the examples tending to prove that you cannot say 
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what the wind and the wine are in themselves have no force 
against Parmenides, who denies the reality of the wind and 
the wine; they follow the same line of thought as that 
which led Democritus to his physical doctrine of the second- 
ary qualities of matter. I cannot, therefore, admit that the 
dictum was primarily directed against the Eleatics, though 
Protagoras may have argued against them incidentally or in 
another connexion. 

Further, there is evidence that Protagoras was specially in- 
terested in theological questions. The list of works attributed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius (ix., 55, Diels, FVS. 526) contains 
the names of a treatise mepi Oe@v and another wepi tay év 
Aidov. The famous passage expressing scepticism about the 
gods is quoted by Eusebius (Diels, FVS. 537) as from the 
beginning of the former work. There is reason to believe 
that this treatise was the second part of the work called o/ 
KatraBadxdovtes, of which the first part was Area. 
Plato cites the homo mensura as from the beginning of the 
Truth (Theet., 161 C), Sextus Empiricus (adv. math., vii., 60, 
Diels, FVS. 536) as from the beginning of the KataBadXorrtes. 
Now Euripides’ Bacche, 199-203, contains a reference to the 
Protagorean scepticism about the gods, in which occurs the 
phrase ovdels adta xataBaret Aoyos, which suggests that the 
scepticism was expressed in the KataBaddovtes. And why 
the plural? Were there three parts of the KaraBadnovrtes, 
the Truth (perhaps with the sub-title ‘On Being ”’), Concern- 
ing the Gods, and Concerning Hades ? The title of the 
last-named work is not well attested :! but it would be quite in 
accordance with the doctrines of Protagoras to deny that 
there 1s any retribution or reward for men in an after-life. 
Was the whole book the péyas Aoyos of Anecd., Par. (Diels, 
FVS. 537)? 

Prof. Burnet (Minn, N.S., xvii, 423) conjectures that 
Protagoras ‘‘ had merely intended to attack the mathematical 
and astronomical science of his day” and especially the in- 
finite divisibility of space. The dictum would thus be 
primarily connected with the sensationist critique of the 
geometers alluded to in Aristotle, Metaph., 997 b, 32. This 
would explain the use of the word “measure”. But in the 
absence of direct testimony that the dictum was ever so 
understood in antiquity, Prof. Burnet’s reasons seem insuf- 
ficient. As far as I can understand the meaning of his 
remarks, he classes Protagoras and the Atomists together as 


1 Tt appears only in the list of Diogenes, which contains some titles 
apparently derived from misunderstandings of passages in Plato; and Diels, 
l.c., suggests a confusion with a work attributed to Democritus. 
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opponents of the new mathematical science of Western 
Greece, instancing the Atomist view of the earth as disc- 
shaped, as Showing that Atomism stands nearer to immediate 
experience than the Pythagorean view of the earth as 
spherical. What has the latter to do with the doctrine of 
infinite divisibility? Does not Atomism itself notoriously 
transcend the sensation point of view? So far as antiquity 
is concerned the dictum is interpreted as fatal alike to the 
atoms of Leucippus and the points of the Pythagoreans. 
Again, I cannot see how the account of the researches of 
Theztetus into the theory of square roots in the introductory 
part of the Theetetus would convey to a reader of the dialogue 
the original application of the homo mensura, viz.: its attack 
on incommensurables, of which there is no direct suggestion in 
the whole course of the dialogue. This account is introduced 
prima facie as an example of logical method, and there is no 
obvious reason for connecting it more closely with the 
discussion of one definition of knowledge than with that of 
another. 


It seems to me that several difficulties in connexion with 
the homo mensura are easily solved by this interpretation of 
it as being primarily ethical. 

First, the connexion of truth and ‘“‘value’’. Mr. Schiller 
regards the subsumption of truth under the concept of utility 
as the central doctrine of Protagoras, and holds that Plato 
is mistaken in making its essence to be subjectivism. I sub- 
init that there is no evidence in the Defence or elsewhere for 
Mr. Schiller’s view ; that the only reasonable interpretation 
is that Protagoras taught that man alone determines what is 
good and useful. Mr. Schiller has to admit that in Plato's 
account Protagoras does not say that the better is the truer: 
the sophist who induces in his public a ‘‘ better’’ opinion in 
place of a ‘‘ worse” does not substitute a ‘‘ truer” for a “less 
true”’: in fact Protagoras is made to assert degrees of value 
and deny degrees of truth. But Mr. Schiller treats this as 
merely a technical divergence from the pragmatist principle 
(Plato or Protagoras? p. 17). I hold, on the contrary, that 
Protagoras subsumes the right (just) under the wseful (good), 
and that the association of truth with utility is secondary and 
accidental. He draws a distinction between the Just, law 
and custom, and the Good, human welfare. This distinction 
is @ commonplace of Greek ethical discussion from the outset. 
Early ethical thought assumes that men must be just, obey 
the common moral code of their state, and inquires what is 
the best kind of life subject to this condition. The thinkers 
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of the Enlightenment first raised the question whether this 
condition was binding, by analysing the grounds of moral 
and political obligation. We know from Plato that many 
found the claims of the state (justice) and those of the 
individual (happiness) to be irreconcilable. Hence the 
doctrine that might is right and the glorification of tyranny. 
But these are not the views of Protagoras. His political 
ideal is the free democratic state. His ideal of private life is 
that of the citizen of such a state. He accepts the right of 
the community to coerce the individual in its own interests.! 
For the law is a necessary means to the good of the whole. 
So far as the Just is concerned, man is the measure, for the 
community is the authority. The object of the teacher is to 
show that if the community will accept new—not truer— 
conceptions of justice, it will tend to their welfare, be better 
for them. But here again the homo mensura comes in, for it 
is implied (1) that the teacher forms some judgment of what 
is to the public advantage, (2) that the public forms a similar 
judgment. Thus from first to last, what is right, 7.e. useful, 
and what is good, is determined by some human judgment. 

If it be objected that the association of truth with utility 
is asserted in the Theetetus universally, and not merely in 
connexion with morals, I reply: (1) it is not universally as- 
serted, but only in connexion with the teacher (166 D) and 
the phy sician (167 B); (2) the application to the physician 
is not independent, but an analogy to illustrate the applica- 
tion to the teacher ; (3) the Protayoras proves that Protagoras 
openly professed to teach nothing but the principles of ‘pub- 
lic and private conduct; the contents of the Defence show 
that the immediate subject of discussion is the principles 
professed by Protagoras as a teacher. If, therefore, we can 
find a simple explanation of the association of truth with 
utility, by assuming that ethical truth is meant, an ex- 
planation in accordance alike with known tendencies of 
ethical thought in the fifth century and with Plato’s inter- 
pretation of the dictum as asserting the identity of seeming 
and being, we are justified in accepting it. 

Another difficulty is easily explained on these lines. Did 
Protagoras mean man as such or each individual man? 
Both. In his general statement of the dictum he did not dis- 
tinguish, because the distinction was irrelevant to his pur- 
pose. If he was arguing for the right of men to solve their 
social problems in their own w ay and in view of their own 
happiness, it was not to the point to draw a distinction be- 
tween men in general and individual men. Hermogenes in 


! Protagoras, 322 D. 
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the Cratylus (384 C, D) in stating the case for the theory that 
names are guvOyxy allows both private and public names: 
if names are arbitrary, not fixed for man by Nature, every 
man has a right to give any name he pleases to any thing; 
from this point of view it is not a matter of principle, though 
convenient for purposes of communication, that individuals 
should use the same names for the same things. In the same 
way a naturalistic utilitarianism regards society and the ob- 
servance of public rules by individuals as means to the 
happiness of individuals. 

Another feature of the Protagorean doctrine is most easily 
accounted for on the principle that the dictum is primarily 
connected with the vouw theory of society. The Platonic 
treatment implies that on Protagorean principles not only is 
the judgment true for the maker, but it does not claim to be true 
except for the maker. The standpoint is empirical and natural- 
istic. Man (as in the myth of the Protagoras) is a part of 
Nature and differs from the other animals mainly in respect 
of his capacity for social life. What is good and useful for 
one creature is not necessarily good and useful for another 
(Protagoras, 334 A, B). Social judgments about right and 
wrong are the ways by which man adapts himself to the 
attainment of his own good. If we consider the variety of 
customs and of moral judgments, we shall see that in 
passing judgments of right and wrong, useful and hurtful, 
good and bad, men do not really mean to assert their ob- 
jective validity beyond the limits of their own society and 
their own conditions of life. Right and wrong, good and 
bad are always tui. If I assert this is right, I must qualify 
with “for an Athenian, for a Spartan”. And the judgment 
is always 6y an Athenian or a Spartan. Humanity is com- 
posed of a number of groups, each of which passes judg- 
ments claiming validity only for itself, and having no higher 
authority. Hence their beliefs are true so long as they con- 
tinue to hold them. Within the group there may be in- 
dividual variations of opinion, but society is banded together 
to suppress these. Teachers and reformers there are, but 
their function is confined to changing public beliefs. 

Again, this interpretation gives point to the retort, ‘“‘ How 
can you on your own principles lay claim to wisdom?” 
For Protagoras was a professed teacher of the principles of 
practical conduct. If in his treatise on the Truth he laid 
special emphasis on the point that all moral judgments are 
equally true, the question at once arose, what were his 
claims to be a teacher? He had an easy answer. In a free 
community of educated men he laid no claim to superior 
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wisdom: he only asked them to listen to one who had 
thought on these matters more than most, and to consider 
for themselves what he had to say. He claimed the atten- 
tion due to the Ppovipos, not the obedience exacted by the 
coos or expert.! His colleague the physician is not the 
judge whether the wine tastes well or ill to his patient; for 
this he must rely on the statement of the patient himself; 
but he is able to make it taste well. So the sophist claims 
that if his hearers will only listen to him, he can make them 
come round to his way of thinking. Yes, replies Plato in 
the Republic, but that is just because the sophist really takes 
his principles from his public. 

I should maintain that the Humanism of Protagoras has 
a naturalistic rather than a pragmatist tinge. Moral truth 
is resolved into beliefs, treated objectively as means of 
adaptation to circumstances, like the protective fur and wool 
of other animals. The superiority of the teacher is ulti- 
mately his power to change beliefs; as man is assumed to 
be always animated by a desire for his own advantage, this 
power shows itself in his ability to convince his audience 
that it will be to their advantage to adopt new measures, 
new ideas of right and wrong. Progress implies a struggle 
between ideas. 


I may be asked: if the examples from sense-perception 
were in essence illustrations supporting a theory of the 
raoral judgment, why did Protagoras choose them? Several 
reasons may be given. Whether or no the distinction be- 
tween the primary and secondary qualities of matter had 
been explicitly drawn by the time Protagoras wrote, the 
scientific investigations into the conditions of sense-percep- 
tion must have called attention to the variability of certain 
kinds of sense experience. As the examination of knowledge 
as knowledge began with the investigation of perception and 
the perceptual judgment, one of the first discrepancies to be 
noticed would be that between the judgment of sensation 
‘it feels cold, tastes sweet’ and the judgment of perception 
‘‘it (the wind) is cold, it (the wine) is sweet”. The latter 
claims an objective validity which the former does not. To 
a writer anxious to get simple illustrations for the principle 
that the Just and the Fair are valid only for the community 
which adopts them and not for other communities, the 
parallel of the judgments of sensation and perception is apt. 
As a matter of fact, Plato’s real ground for rejecting Pro- 

‘Compare the argument that every man’s judgment has value in 
politics (Protagoras, 323 A, B). 
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tagoreanism in the Theetetus is that he regards it as reducing 
all judgments to the level of these judgments of sensation. 
There is another reason for the choice: cold, warm, bitter,. 
sweet are intrinsically good or bad. Cold and bitter are per se 
unpleasant, so that the change from bitter to sweet sensations 
is a change from bad to good experience, of which the 
individual is the sole judge. This is the point: the individual 
is sole judge both of the sweetness and of the pleasantness. 
We must assume that the individual, whether man or com- 
munity, desires the good, ie. what seems to him good: and 
there is no good for man except the seeming good. If, there- 
fore, the sophist convinces the public that its customs are 
bad, we must suppose that it will try to change them. 

The real history of the homo mensura I take to be this. It 
was enunciated by Protagoras not as an epistemological 
principle in the abstract but as embodying the fundamental 
assumptions of the new school of ethical thought. The 
words “man” and ‘“‘all things” had a special polemical 
reference. ‘That human reason is the ultimate judge of truth 
is a principle acted on by the scientific inquirers, who have 
been working out a scheme of material reality, and the claim 
has not been seriously disputed in respect of Nature. But 
popular thought has hitherto refused to recognise the claim 
in regard to human institutions. Vaguely and unreflectively 
it has looked on laws and customs as of divine or semi- 
divine origin, and resisted attempts at scientific analysis and 
rational reform on this ground. Wrongly. For it must be 
recognised that in every sphere man is the ultimate judge. 
The dictum declares the right of free inquiry into all problems 
of conduct. 

Taken in itself the dictum means man in general. But in 
the working out of his principle Protagoras, under the in- 
fluence of the empirical, historical methods derived from the 
gvovxot, gave to it an interpretation which implied that each 
man (and state) is his own judge. This interpretation is part 
and parcel of the vouw theory of society. The laws and 
customs of a society determine for that society what is just 
and fair. But the law contains the experienced judgment 
of a society working out its own salvation on its own lines. 
The good of one society is not necessarily the good of another. 
The free community is in the last resort responsible for its 
ideas of what is best for it. Hence the community is the 
ultimate judge both of the end—its own good—and of the 
means—moral rules. 

Now this doctrine implied a restriction of the validity of 
the moral judgment. The moral judgment does not claim 
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to be valid beyond the sphere of the social group which 
forms it; popular thought is merely mistaken in supposing 
that it does. In the next generation, when epistemological! 
questions came to be discussed more on their own merits, 
and not merely as subsidiary to other problems, the work of 
Protagoras was found to contain the principle that every 
judgment is relative. Protagoras himself had had the 
moral judgment chiefly in mind, but had also illustrated his 
principle from the region of sense-perception. So the principle 
that to be is to seem to be became associated with his name. 
Plato’s objection to the principle really is this, that Protagoras 
did not understand the nature of a judgment. When he 
treats homo mensura as equivalent to the identification of 
knowledge with sensation, and couples it with Heraclitism, he 
is in effect saying that if you approach the subject of know- 
ledge from what is virtually the standpoint of physiological 
psychology and regard the arousing of a passing sensation 
by a physical stimulus as the typical fact of knowledge, you 
cannot but misunderstand the whole question. This is what 
Protagoras has done: instead of examining the judgment 
from the inside, he has merely transferred to it the characters 
of sensation: hence his failure to see that the judgment 
claims a universal validity. And so Plato dismisses Prota- 
goras and the Heracliteans, i.e. the physical inquirers, and 
passes on to the consideration of the judgment (Theet., 184 B 
ff.). That Protagoras had not specially examined the judg- 
ment and probably mistook its nature seems in accordance 
with what is known of the history of psychology and logic: 
(1) the early inquirers seem to have confined their psychological 
investigations to the physical conditions of sensation ; (2) the 
examination of the judgment itself followed the growth of 
dialectic, chiefly in the Socratic schools, and the numerous 
atropias to which it gave rise show that the analysis of the 
judgment presented great difficulties : indeed, it would seem 
that only the Academy succeeded in formulating any satis- 
factory account of it. 


Let us now turn to the question whether the Theetetus 
contains any refutation of Protagoras, and whether there 
are any important discrepancies between the Defence and the 
rejoinder of Socrates. I do not attach the same importance 
as Mr. Schiller does to the rejoinder itself, because, as I 
have said, Plato’s chief objections are to be found in the 
form of the dialogue as a whole. But a word of protest 
must be entered against Mr. Schiller’s methods. An essential 
part of his case is this: the rejoinder shows that Plato has 
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misunderstood his opponent; he has treated the dictum as 
meaning the relativity of truth to the individual, whereas 
it really meant that utility validates the claim of the judg- 
ment to be true. Whatistheevidence? Mr. Schiller’s inter- 
pretation is based entirely upon the short statement in 
the Defence, a statement made by Plato himself. There is not 
a word of independent evidence for it. The rejoinder of 
Socrates is directed entirely against the relativism of the 
dictum. But Mr. Schiller does not use the rejoinder to 
confirm his interpretation; he simply argues that the re- 
joinder is all wrong and irrelevant, because it does not 
agree with his interpretation, and then uses this supposed 
irrelevance to confirm his interpretation. But Mr. Schiller 
is not entitled to use a supposed discrepancy as independent 
confirmatory evidence, because there is no real discrepancy 
unless his interpretation of the Defence is correct. He must 
rest his case entirely on the Defence.! 

Now (1) he has no right to use the Defence as evidence 
entirely independent of the rejoinder, because even though 
we assume that it substantially reproduces the views of 
Protagoras, these are obviously stated in Plato’s own words. 
Hence such criticisms as those on page 23 of his Plato or Pro- 
tagoras ? that Socrates illegitimately substitutes vyewva and 
ouppépovta for xpnord are merely captious. Mr. Schiller is 
driven by the exigencies of polemic to treat the Defence as if 
it contained the ipsissima verba of Protagoras. The rejoinder 
must be used to confirm the reading of the Defence, and 
smal! variations of language cannot be pressed. 

(2) Mr. Schiller’s reading of the Defence emphasises the 
element of utility and makes the relativism quite secondary ; 
hence the accusation of irrelevancy in the rejoinder. But 
another, and, I believe, a more correct reading makes the 
relativism primary. If Plato in his defence of Protagoras 
treated the element of utility as being secondary and ignored 
it in his reply, we have no right, in the absence of inde- 
pendent evidence, to regard it as primary. 

(3) Mr. Schiller admits (ibid., p. 17) that there is a differ- 
ence between the views of Protagoras expounded in the 
Defence and modern Pragmatism, but treats it as merely a 
technical difference. Pragmatism teaches that every belief is 
as such true to the believer: this ‘formal claim” to truth is 
distinguished from the validity of the belief; validity is what 


‘Mr. Schiller really finds a dual personality in Plato: the writer of the 
Defence is intelligent enough to understand Protagoras, the writer of the 
rejoinder of Socrates is unable to do so. See his remarks at the foot of 
page 23 of his Plato or Protagoras ? 
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ordinary people call truth; for the pragmatist a valid belief 
is simply a belief that ought to be held: and the only justifi- 
cation for holding it is that it has value, in other words is 
useful. Hence ‘‘ value” is a bridge connecting ‘‘ truth,” i.e. 
belief, and “‘ validity,” i.e. truth in the common use of the 
word. Now Protagoras draws a distinction between a belief 
and its value: so do we all: this is no discovery of the prag- 
matist. Does the Protagoras of the Defence state that its 
value gives to it another sort of truth, or validity? Not at 
all: he seems to distinguish truth and utility as conceptions 
with no point of mutual contact. He recognises no such 
distinction as that between the claim and the validity of a 
belief. The patient believes and ought to believe that he 
has feelings of bitter and unpleasant, they are guaranteed 
by his immediate experience. The other experience of sweet- 
ness is better but not in any sense truer: I am the sole judge 
of both. So in the example of the state and its moral beliefs. 
What is believed right and what ought to be believed right are 
identical. The de facto law is the law. Claim and validity 
are identified. If it is desirable to change our beliefs, it is 
because we form another belief—of which again we are the 
sole judges—concerning utility. If Mr. Schiller can regard 
this as merely a technical deviation from Pragmatism, it is 
because Pragmatism is content to claim Relativism as a 
brother. Mr. Schiller’s own account of the formation of the 
temple of truth (l.c., p. 17) is the purest relativism. I form 
a belief (claim): I see its value: therefore I hold that it ought 
to be believed (validity): I persuade others of its superior 
advantages: they adopt it and hold that it ought to be be- 
lieved (objective validity): hence ‘‘ the validity of a claim to 
truth is neither logically nor etymologically other than its 
strength”. Put in the relation to the individual (tii) which 
the ancients always supposed Protagoras to insist upon as 
qualifying both ‘‘claim” and ‘ validity,” and the Relativism 
is absolute. 

(4) There is much resemblance between Relativism and 
Pragmatism for the very good reason that the latter is a de- 
velopment of the former, necessary, perhaps, to save Re- 
lativism from mere scepticism. An attack on the relativist 
basis of Pragmatism would be relevant, as against Pragma- 
tism. And if the ‘“ pragmatism” of Protagoras was only 
an incident in his doctrine of relativity, then Plato’s re- 
joinder would be very much to the point. Suppose that 
Protagoras argued for the relativity of truth, ze. what is be- 
lieved is true, and denied any outside authority. Suppose 
that in answer to the question, ‘Do you draw any distinc- 
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tion between what is believed and what ought to be believed ?” 
he said, “‘ Yes. You ought to believe what is useful to 
you, and you are the sole judge of what is useful.” In that case 
Plato would be quite justified in neglecting the utility al- 
together—the pragmatism—as being quite subsidiary to the 
relativism. The rejoinder shows that this is how Plato in- 
terpreted the doctrine, and I have tried above to show how 
such a doctrine might arise, not ‘‘as a freak of irresponsible 
subjectivism ” but as an expression of a well-authenticated 
tendency of thought in the fifth century. Mr. Schiller gives 
no explanation how the doctrine as he understands it arose, 
and can give no explanation of the confusion of which he 
accuses Plato except an intellectualist bias. 





The rejoinder consists of two parts. The first (170 A-171 C) 
is the well-known repetpomn, which seeks to prove that 
Protagoras must on his own principles deny the truth of his 
dictum. Mr. Schiller is indignant with Plato for criticising 
Protagoras without making use of the Defence (i.c., p. 19). 
But the second part of the rejoinder does deal with the points 
raised in the Defence (171 D, E). The first part is a dialectical 
argument against the abstract principle that the individual is 
the only authority for his truth (170 A). I cannot see that 
Mr. Schiller is justified in saying that the argument involves 
a confusion between the claim of a judgment to be true and 
its actual validity (Studies in Humanism, pp. 145-146); Plato 
is arguing against a doctrine which he understands as identi- 
fying claim and validity. The remarks on page 20 of Plato 
or Protagoras ? are so wide of the mark that they hardly 
require refutation. The argument is a dialectical one in which 
the évdo£ov of the vroAXoi is set against the Géous of a codes. 
In 170 A Socrates does not “insist on treating the difference 
between the authority and the fool as merely one in know- 
ledge, despite the protest in 167 A”. He is simply stating the 
popular évdo£€ov which regards the difference of the wise man 
and the fool as meaning that the opinions of the one are true 
and those of the other false. His object is merely to establish 
the point that commonsense is opposed to the dictum. 
Throughout the argument he is careful to keep the Prota- 
gorean position as he understands it: he makes no appeal 
to any objective standards of truth: he merely assumes 
Protagoras holding one opinion and the rest of mankind 
holding the opposite. The argument turns on the application 
of another popular évdo£ov, which seems to be implied in all 
discussion, viz., that one man has a right to challenge the 
truth of another's statement (172 D). According to popular 
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usage, the many have a right to call the Protagorean principle 
false, as conflicting with the first évéd0fov. Now Protagoras 
may do one of two things. He may either deny or allow the 
claim of one man to call another's judgment false: if he 
denies it, he identifies “claim’”’ and ‘ validity,” if he allows 
it, he draws a distinction between them. In any case, he 
cannot consistently allow any other test of truth than the 
judgment of some man or men. But if he denies the claim, 
then he must admit that for the majority their own proposition 
is true that man is not the measure of all things; if he grants 
it, then he admits that his proposition that man is the measure 
of all things is false for the majority. But if no one believes 
it except himself, then, on the assumption that belief deter- 
mines truth, it follows that the contradictory is true for 
(virtually) everybody. The argument is clearly directed 
against a doctrine which seemed to treat the claim of a 
judgment to truth and its actual truth or validity as equiva- 
lent. Mr. Schiller’s Protagoras can escape by saying that 
his dictum is true even though he alone believes it, because a 
judgment is not validated merely by being believed: but 
Plato’s Protagoras cannot escape thus, because belief and 
validity are the same, according to Plato’s account of the 
dictum. Hence the relevance of the proof depends on our 
interpretation of the dictum. I think that Protagoras him- 
self could have replied, not that his doctrine is misrepresented 
in the way Mr. Schiller makes out, but that he never held 
the doctrine of relativity in the extreme form which it here 
assumes. I suspect, indeed, that this extreme form of the 
principle, like the propositions of Jansenius condemned by 
the authorities, did not appear in the actual writings of the 
author to whom it was currently attributed. It is not to be 
found in the statement of the dictum itself. Generalised from 
some more qualified statement it probably became a catch- 
word of discussion. And Plato’s own language seems to show 
that he was quite aware of this: the words of Socrates in 
169 E show Plato’s good faith: he has made Protagoras in 
his defence protest against captious dialectical criticism of 
an abstract principle: in 169 E he is merely saying that this 
is a dialectical argument directed against the abstract prin- 
ciple and requiring to be supplemented by an argument 
dealing with the matter of Protagoras’ doctrine; this is 
done in the second part of the rejoinder. In 171 C the proof 
is said to be provisional, and it is stated that if Protagoras 
came to life he might declare it to be folly : in 179 B this proof 
is given a secondary position. 

The second argument, then, is the one on which Plato 
relies (171 C-172 B, resumed 177 C-179 C). It examines the 
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material account of the dictum given in the Defence, and 
especially the relation between the true and the good there 
expounded. Mr. Schiller’s accusation that Plato has ignored 
the matter of the Defence in his reply has not the least found- 
ation in fact (Plato or Protagoras? p.19). Like the first proof 
it is dialectical. It starts from the popular évdofoy that 
there is a difference between the wise and the ignorant, an as- 
sumption which is universal and accepted by Protagoras him- 
self. But this immediately passes into the évdo£or of certain 
cooi other than Protagoras, but whose general attitude is that 
of Protagoras himself. The method is that of setting the 
éydofov of one aodos against the écus of another. The codot 
to whom appeal is made are those who explain the world on 
the principles of empirical science (Heraclitism in the sense of 
152 EK, described as tovs thv hepouévny ovciav Néyovtas, 177 C), 
and apply these principles to the explanation of human society. 
Their évdoéa are set against that of Protagoras, with the 
object of showing that the homo mensura cannot be asserted 
in the unqualified manner in which it was advanced by Pro- 
tagoras, because those inquirers who work out a theory of 
human society on this line do not really accept it uncondition- 
ally. A fortiori, it cannot be accepted by those who deny his 
premisses. 

If we examine the views of these cogoi we find that they 
accept part of the Protagorean doctrine, but reject another 
part. They agree that the patient is the sole judge for the 
nature of his feelings, the state the sole authority for the law. 
Here they are followed by many whose philosophic stand- 
point is quite different (172 B). But they do not really accept 
the Protagorean position that the superiority of the coos 
lies only in his power to change the opinions of the individual 
or the state. They admit an intrinsic difference between 
greater and less knowledge. 

After stating this point Socrates goes off into the digres- 
sion on the comparative values of the philosophic and the 
practical life, and on resuming (177 B) proceeds to carry out 
the implications of the évéofov. Protagoras had reduced the 
superiority of the wise to superiority in power. Socrates 
shows that this power rests on superiority in knowledge : 
and this difference in knowledge implies a difference between 
appearance and reality. The wise teacher is never regarded 
merely as one who can make his hearers adopt new opinions, 
but as one who can show them their real advantage. Here 

‘GAN’ jyiv dvdyen, olpat, xpnoba nuiv avrois, droioi Tivés €opev, Kal Ta 
Soxodvra dei tadra déyew, 171D. These words seem to imply that the 
views stated in the argument are those of contemporary science. 
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is implied a realism inconsistent with the unqualified rela- 
tivism of the dictum. An enlightened commonsense, which 
has reflected on the investigations of science, will allow that 
man is the ultimate judge of reality (1) in the case of sensa- 
tion, where the individual is the sole judge of his own im- 
mediate experience; (2) in case of moral laws, where the 
community is the measure, because it is the author, of the 
laws. But it will deny that man is the measure of the good, 
whether of the body or of the community, because common- 
sense is realist, and recognises the existence of independent 
conditions, over which man has not complete control. In 
the words of the Cratylus, men believe that ‘‘ things have some 
permanent nature of their own; that they do not exist 
merely in relation to us, twisted hither and thither by us 
and our ideas, but independently maintaining the pro- 
per relation to their own nature”. Or, as the Republic puts 
it (505 D), “Do we not see that many are wiiling to do or 
to have or to seem to be what is just and honourable with- 
out the reality; but no one is satisfied with the appearance 
of good—the reality 1s what they seek; in the case of the 
good, appearance is despised by every one”. Hence Plato’s 
answer to Protagoras may be expressed as follows: “first you 
deny any distinction between appearance and reality; then 
you resolve the difference between the wise man and the 
ignoramus into one of better and worse; but experience, as 
expressed in commonsense, shows that the distinction between 
the better and the worse implies a difference between appear- 
ance and reality; therefore in assuming that you can teach, 
you are assuming the fundamental principle that you deny ”. 

On this argument we may remark (1) that it confirms the 
reading of the dictum as being primarily ethical in its scope; 
what Plato is specially attacking is the identification of the 
good and the apparent good. (2) There is no indication 
that Plato felt any difficulty in replying to Protagoras; the 
reply is clear and confident: “if you are going to substitute 
utility for truth as the goal of human effort, your success 
must depend on the degree of mastery you have over reality ; 
once allow that reality is not entirely in your power, and 
utility is dependent on the degree of your knowledge’. (3) 
It is quite clear that for Plato subjectivism was the essence 
of the Protagorean doctrine, and was to be met by some form 
of realism. His argument is directed throughout against a 
view which seems to him to make man the complete magister 
nature. As against the doctrine that man has no iterpres 
nature except himself, the argument has, of course, no force.! 

1 So far I agree with Mr. Schiller and Prof. Burnet that Plato has 
not answered Protagoras. 
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Whatever may be said of the cogency of the reasoning, it is 
intelligible, relevant, and shows no discrepancies with the 
account of the homo mensura in the Defence. Mr. Schiller’s 
criticisms are vitiated by his inability to recognise the 
dialectical character of the argument. Thus he objects to 
Socrates making a distinction of which nothing was said in 
the Defence: ‘‘a division of territory whereby the sphere of 
perception would be left to the dictum, while that of good 
and evil, and of health and disease would be assigned to the 
control of authority’ (p. 22). Socrates establishes this point 
against Protagoras dialectically ; Plato understands Protagoras 
to deny any difference of authority for the sensation and 
the good. I cannot understand the remarks on page 23. 
Socrates says nothing about ‘“‘allowing states to judge as 
they please about the just and the moral’’. What he does 
say is that educated opinion goes with Protagoras in regard- 
ing the just (the many “‘justs’’) and the moral as being deter- 
mined by the voyuoe of the state. Actual morality is widely 
treated as vouw by people who insist that the good is duces. 
We must bear in mind, in this connexion, the prominence 
of the conception of causation in all the ethical thought of 
the Greeks. All action is regarded as means to the realisa- 
tion of some end or ends which have value in themselves. 
Conduct so far as rational involves two distinct judgments, 
(1) that a certain possible end has value, (2) that this act will 
cause the realisation of the end. Hence it is assumed that 
in acting you do what appears to you likely to promote your 
advantage. But error is possible; what seems to you ad- 
vantageous may not be advantageous. If you act upon your 
judgment of what seems likely to be profitable, your judg- 
ment is infallible only on the impossible condition that you 
are the cause not only of your own act but of all its circum- 
stances as well. And this is just what Plato seems to be 
contending for. He shows that if you allow the common 
view that there is an independent reality conditioning hu- 
man activity, man cannot be regarded as the sole arbiter of 
his destiny. So far as the Protagorean principle that man 
is the measure meant that in dealing with the problems of 
life we must ultimately rely on our judgments concerning 
things, this is obviously no answer. But ii it is interpreted 
In an anti-scientific sense ; if it is brought into opposition to 
the feeling which inspires the scientific investigator, the feel- 
ing that reality contains a vast unexplored region, then one 
of the chief motives to research will be removed, and the 
principle becomes thoroughly pernicious. Men can only 
become masters of Nature by recognising that the mastery 
implies a process requiring every effort of which they are 
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capable. If, again, it is interpreted in an anti-moral sense ; if 
it comes to mean that man may do what he pleases, that his 
welfare depends on the satisfaction of the desires he himself 
forms and not also on the human nature which he inherits, 
it may easily lead to Calliclean developments. It is against 
such applications of the dictum that Plato is arguing here. 


Tosumup. The leading idea of Protagoras was relativity, 
subjectivity, as it was always supposed to be in antiquity. 
The homo mensura was first enunciated with a specific ethical 
purpose. In its general statement it meant man in general, 
but in the working out, owing to Protagoras’ empirical, 
developmental treatment of the social question, it came also 
to mean the individual, community in one context, man in 
another. In this working out Protagoras taught that the 
moral judgment is valid only for the community interested, 
and claims no further validity, illustrating his point from the 
phenomena of sensation. From this was extracted a catch- 
phrase like the Universal Flux, ‘‘ appearance is reality,” 
which was treated as the essence of the Protagorean doctrine. 
This abstract principle was made game of by some among 
the dialecticians, whom Plato cites in Theetetus, 161 C ff., and 
rebukes in the Defence in the person of Protagoras, adding 
what he regards as the real meaning of the dictum. He 
himself supplies three answers. (1) In the first part of the 
rejoinder he gives a dialectical refutation of the abstract 
principle that every judgment is true (validity) because it 
is true (claim) to the maker. (2) In the second part he 
attacks the moral application: granting (provisionally) the 
arbitrary nature of actual moral codes he denies that the 
Good is arbitrary on the ground that welfare depends 
on objective conditions. (3) But his main objection is to be 
found in his treatment of the homo mensura as a doctrine 
which makes knowledge and sensation equivalent terms: the 
psychology of Protagoras is at fault: he has failed to see the 
fundamental difference between the claims of the sensation 
and the judgment to objective validity: if he had seen the 
difference he could not have drawn so close a parallel between 
sensation and the moral judgment. 

I conclude that there is no justification whatever for the 
view that Protagoras taught that truth is a “‘ value”’ or any 
similar Pragmatist doctrine, and that we must not read any 
epistemological meaning into the idea of ability as it appears 
in Plato’s account of the dictum, its presence being due to 
the predominance of the ethical and social interests in the 
theory of Protagoras. 




















III—DIFFERENCE AS ULTIMATE AND 
DIMENSIONAL.|! 


By ArcHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 


Tue subject of this paper is in the first instance the judg- 
ment “S isnot P”. By this is meant something more than 
the negative judgment as known to logic. I wish to indicate 
the direct assertion of a difference, and I contend that such 
an assertion is in its nature sui generis and denotes a unique 
character in the act of thinking, upon which formal logic 
at least bases no fundamental division. The logical value 
of affirmation and negation is identical, and in the general 
conception of predication as equally involving unity and dif- 
ference it is a matter of relatively small importance whether 
we consider the proposition as asserting the synthesis of a 
manifold or discriminating elements within some universe 
of discourse. In each case we make explicit an aspect in 
predication which is complementary to an aspect assumed 
to start with, and we end with the two aspects on one level 
of assertion. Thus, if I affirm that all apple-trees are rosacez, 
I take two terms denoting objects which to my first unscien- 
tific apprehension have little enough in common and find 
that in spite of this appearance of difference they are largely 
coincident. If I deny that coltsfoot is dandelion, I emphasise 
a difference where community is already strikingly apparent. 
Logic is concerned only that these two aspects be present. 
With the manner of their conjunction or their relative 
strength of assertion it has nothing to do. For these depend 
on specific characters which lie beyond the general symbolic 
content of logical terms as such. I use the words “ general 
symbolic content” on purpose. For I believe on the one 
hand that every term, even the most universal symbol, has a 
content, but that on the other the content of a term from a 
purely logical point of view is comprised in its function of 
unity and difference as an integral element in predication 
and in syllogism. The content of the logical symbol is 
thus the general notion of unity in difference. S means that 


‘A paper read to the Scots Philosophical Club, 21st May, 1910. 
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which can be at once distinguished from and united with P, 
It is in the symbolic generality of these notions that we find 
the source of the logical indifference to quality. P may stand 
for a rigorously defined conception or, it may be, for the 
almost undefined not-Y. In the infinite proposition the very 
distinction of affirmation and negation all but disappears; 
for although we find the one obverse more suitable in special 
connexions than the other, we regard the two forms, affirm- 
ative and negative, without reservation! as identical in 
value. 

Clearly then there would be little force in a separate ex- 
amination of the negative judgment as conceived by formal 
logic. But my contention is that behind the logical indif- 
ference to quality there is a vital distinction of kind between 
the affirmative and the negative judgment—a distinction 
which renders them no longer interchangeable. Each has 
its peculiar character and value, and when this is taken into 
account there is no process of obversion which will trans- 
late the one into the other. We are here dealing not merely 
with symbolic forms of unity and difference, each of which is 
continually collapsing into its opposite, but with facts as 
hard as any that experience contains and with elements as 
refractory as a critical epistemology could possibly encounter. 
For this reason it is advisable to seek a terminology which 
will make clear the difference between the logical proposition 
as such and the judgment we are now considering. The 
form ‘‘S is other than P” or “S is different from P”’ will 
serve our purpose, and for convenience we may designate 
this, as distinct from the logical negative judgment, a judg- 
ment of difference. The corresponding absolute affirmation 
would be ‘‘§ is at one with P”. 

Of course like every other significant judgment the absolute 
negative falls within the sphere of logic and contains all the 
general features and consequently that qualitative indiffer- 
ence which logic discovers in any judgment whatsoever. But 
there is a fundamental sense in which we may maintain that 
these characters do not exhaust or exactly define it,—a sense 
in which, however expressed, it remains a negation of the soul. 
Doubtless it implies an affirmation : doubtless from an abstract 
point of view its form may be regarded as affirmative, and those 


1 More strictly, with the one reservation that in any argument the 
negative be attached to the copula or the predicate in such a way as to 
avert ambiguity in the terms. This again points to the definite value of 
a general symbolic content as determined by the demands of consistency— 
which is just another way of saying, ‘‘ its function of unity and difference 
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as an integral element in predication and in syllogism ”. 
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who consider that such implication, such dialectic pliability, 
at once stamps an expression of thought as partial and in- 
complete ne ed take no offence at this attempt to indicate a 
final and genuine difference of kind. For the difference lies 
deeper than the expression. The point to emphasise 1 is that 
between the judgments ‘ S is different from P” and ‘‘S is 
at one with P” there is a fundamental distinction—a dis- 
tinction of aspect if you will, but a distinction which is as real 
as any distinction can possibly be. Lintend to go the length 
of saying that the distinction is irresolvable—at least in this 
sense (and the apparent truism will have to be made good) 
that the judgment ‘‘§ is other than P” is for ever incapable 
of becoming the judgment ‘‘S is at one with P”. Thus if 
differences are sublated (as I believe they wre) they can never 
be sublated by ceasing to be different. Indeed the act of 
sublation, if it has any effect at all upon the distinguished 
elements, will have the effect only of more deeply establishing 
the differences by setting them definitely upon their common 
ground. 

A few illustrations will serve to render at least somewhat 
more clear these bald and unproved assertions. The judg- 
ment ‘‘S is one more than P” would be classed by logic 
among affirmative judgments. It asserts an identity between 
the contents ‘‘S ” and ‘‘one more than P”. But if we consider 
the terms of the judgment not as ‘‘S”’ and “one more than 
P” but as ‘‘S” and “P” (and logic at least can have no 
objection to our bringing together any two terms in a judg- 
ment of some sort—a negative judgment for example) then 
we find ourselves unable to express their relationship except 
as a difference. We can say indefinitely ‘S$ is not P,” or 
more definitely ‘‘S differs from P in respect of the quantity 
X”; but in no sense can the terms S and P as such be applied 
to each other in the same direct way in which the terms “S$” 
and “‘one more than P”’ are mutually referred. Without any 
attempt at a definition (which for reasons yet to be made 
plan I regard as impracticable) we may take as funda- 
mentally significant of the judgment of difference or genuine 
negation that, given the terms S and P, we cannot relate 
them directly in the judgment “S is P” but must modify 
either the copula or the predicate and say “S$ is not P” or 
“S$ is greater than P”. Whether we adopt the logically 
affirmative or the logically negative form is indifferent. In 
each case what we have is the judgment of difference or 
genuine negation. I should s say further, that it is a matter 
of indifference whether or not we are able exactly to desig- 
nate the point of difference or respect in which two terms 
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differ. We are able in experience to detect differences with- 
out being able so to designate them, and the fact that we are 
in some cases able to make the respect of difference perfectly 
definite does not render a negation as such less genuine. 
The fragment of a melody which I have heard, let us 
suppose, is struggling to reinstate some missing notes in my 
mind. I take up various combinations suggested by a certain 
adaptation to the general scheme of the piece or by a feeling 
of continuity. The mere perception of these combinations 
compels me instantly to reject them. They are different from 
the notes which I am seeking. If ‘‘S” stands for one of the 
rejected combinations and ‘“P” for the missing notes, then 
my judgment is ‘“‘S is not P”’ or ‘5 is different from P”, 
Now what I am trying to maintain is that while logic can 
find an affirmative and a negative expression for this judg- 
ment, the judgment itself belongs to one and one alone of 
two mutuaily irreducible types which I have ventured to dis- 
tinguish in the symbolic judgments ‘“S is different from P” 
and ‘§ isatone with P”. The judgment we are considering 
is the judgment ‘“‘S is different from P,” and probably it 
implies another judgment of the type ‘‘S is at one with P”. 
e., the rejection of an unsuccessful combination of notes 
cirries with it the implicit assertion that some other combina- 
tion (as yet undiscovered) is the one I am in search for. My 
particular point is that these two assertions, mutually im- 
plicated as they are, are in no sense one judgment, and that 
the implicit affirmation does not entitle us, except as a matter 
of bare expression, to transfer the affirmative character to 
the judgment ‘‘S is other than P”. I do not wish to insist 
upon the fact that the implicit affirmation is as yet a mere 
unknown potentiality, while the negative judgment is the 
clearly formulated content of a present experience ; for I do 
not think the point involved in my contention. But it is 
not without its significance that I can actually have the ex- 
perience of being forced to negate two ideas of each other 
without being able to fill in the content of the corresponding 
affirmation. The fact might be interpreted in one or other 
of two ways. It might be turned against my contention. 
For it could be plausibly argued that if I have a negative 
judgment which implies an undecided affirmation, I cannot 
speak of the negative judgment as distinct from the affirmation 
which it implies. The affirmation is therefore merely a 
character in the negation; z.e. the negation is not genuine 
or complete. Or, to vary the form of the argument, the re- 
jection of S as failing to meet the ideal demands of P is 
identically the same thing as the assertion that some other 
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combination, ‘‘ X,” as yet problematical, does meet these 
demands. To this I would answer: (1) that the judgment 
“X is P” does not convey to my mind exactly the same 
meaning as the judgment ‘‘S is not P’’; (2) that the fact 
that a perfectly definite negation implies a perfectly indefinite 
affirmation does not seem to me to mean that the negation as 
such is in any sense affirmative; and (3) that if we do admit 
that “X is P” and “§$ is other than P” are identical contents, 
since X is in itself unknown, the only meaning we can as yet 
give it is ‘‘other than S”; and the judgment becomes 
‘Something other than § is P,” or “ P is other than S ”— 
which is once more the pure negation of the judgment of 
difference. The conclusion is that an undefined implicit 
affirmation is impotent to modify the negativity of a definite 
denial. 

The illustration I have used makes one thing at least 
clear. To be able to deny that ‘‘S is P’’ does not mean to 
the subject the same thing as to be able to assert that “X is 
P,” because he may be able to deny the one without being 
able in any significant sense to affirm the other. Doubtless 
he is not content with a negation to which he cannot furnish 
the corresponding affirmative. He feels that the negation 
itself is not a completely satisfying content. It is not as 
definite a negation as he wants. But a more perfect nega- 
tion does not mean a negation with a definite admixture of 
affirmation in it but only a negation which is capable of 
greater precision. And the effect of rendering it precise (an 
effect which may certainly be brought about by making the 
implied affirmative explicit) is not to touch its negativity 
with affirmation but to authenticate the negation itself. 
Suppose in our illustration I do succeed at length in hitting 
the desired combination of notes and recognising it as such. 
At once ‘“‘ X’’ becomes a definite content and the affirmation 
implied in the judgment of difference is made explicit. But 
this only confirms our rejection of “S,” as a combination of 
notes other than that of which we were in search. Pre- 
viously we could declare ‘‘S is other than P”’ only because 
S$ failed to give us that continuity of impression which we 
hoped to recognise as identical with the continuity of our 
former impressions. But now we are enabled to maintain 
that “S is other than P” because we have discovered X 
which is identical with P to have certain quite specific dif- 
ferences from §. We therefore not only know the bare 
fact that S and P are different; we can exactly specify the 
nature of the difference. 

But the development of the illustration has brought with 
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it several important consequences, some of which seem to 
threaten the argument throughout. Eg. it will be objected 
that if we can not only deny that 5 is P but can specify 
the exact respect in which it is not P, then the judgment is 
not purely negative but contains a very emphatic affirmative 
element. Suppose that S differs from or is not P in respect 
of > (say that 4 differs from 3 in respect of one unit of incre- 
ment), then this one unit of increment isa genuine affirmation 
in the judgment “‘S is not P’’. And suppose further that 
= differs from P in respect of II (or 5 differs from 3 in 
respect of two additional units), then, if we persist in asserting 
the purely negative nature of the judgment of difference, 
we shall be forced to conclude that from two negatives a 
genuine inference can be drawn ; for we can infer that 2 is 
more thans. Again, on the very face of it it appears that 
no judgment can be purely negative, for the terms which it 
contains are more or less definite and are therefore names 
for realities of some sort—are in fact themselves, so to speak, 
curtailed or implicit affirmations. A judgment which is 
pure negation would therefore necessarily be the attribution 
of the predicate “nothing” to the subject ‘“‘ nothing”; iz. 
it would be no judgment at all. And still further the 
negative judgment “S is not P” may be very slightly 
negative and yet the judgment may have a very large and 
rich meaning due to the full connotation of the terms. The 
difference between § and P which we actually predicate may 
be minimal and the points of congruity may be relatively 
immense. To revert to our illustration, S may differ from 
P only by a single note or by a single transposition ; and 
P may be a sonata of Beethoven and § a rendering per- 
fect in spirit and in technique save for one note wrongly 
struck or timed. In such a case (which I do not mean to 
suggest is possible or even conceivable) it would be the limit 
of ‘pedantry to ask whether what had been played was really 
the sonata in question ; to deny it might almost seem paradox. 
The terms contain so large an element of identity that the 
judgment of difference has become practically untrue, and to 
assert it in the categorical and exclusive sense of a pure 
negation is to outrage meaning. If the minutest differences 
are to be made the basis of such an absolute exclusion, nay, 
unless the very greatest divergencies are in certain cases to 
be allowed freely to override negation of this sort, the law of 
identity itself will disappear in a universal nihilism. The 
Moonlight Sonata has perhaps never been executed or even 
thought of exactly as it was at first conceived by the Master. 
Is there therefore no unique and abiding Moonlight Sonata? 
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And in spite of the great and intrinsic variations need we 
refuse to identify the features of the voluptuous Fornarina 
as she appears in Giulio Romano’s portrait with the chaste 
and impressive Donna Velata and perhaps the archetypal 
Madonna di San Sisto? These questions lead too abruptly 
into the heart of our subject and we must not multiply them 
further at present. It will be enough if I entrench my 
position against their more immediate implications, and this 
will serve the purpose of making my contention still clearer. 

In maintaining the absolute nature of negation or the 
judgment of difference, I did not mean to assert that, in 
order to meet this demand, the terms of such a judgment 
must themselves be devoid of any common element or of any 
positive character. These terms may be composite and may 
have very much in common, or they may be organically re- 
lated. They must certainly have a positive character of 
some sort. But what is asserted in the judgment of differ- 
ence is not their common features nor their affirmative 
nature. Again, I frankly admitted that every negation 
carries with it its affirmative inplication, but I still main- 
tain that this implication or these implications (for it must 
be noticed that they may be many) are not asserted in the 
judgment of differeace. To declare that the only absolutely 
negative judgment would be the judgment ‘‘ Nothing is 
nothing” is to miss the point. What I am contending for is 
not that the terms of a pure negation must be infinitely ex- 
ctusive, but the much simpler proposition that negation is an 
absolute character in the relationship of terms—a relation- 
ship which may have many other and affirmative characters ; 
and when I speak of the absolute character of negation 
what I mean is that negation is not in itself affirmation, and 
whatever may be its affirmative implications, is impotent of 
itself to render them up. Of course a truth is frequently, 
perhaps always and essentially, revealed in its affirmative 
and negative aspects in a single act of thought; and these 
two in all cases immensely reinforce each other. 

But we have seen that it is possible to formulate a fairly 
clear and emphatic negation without knowing on what affir- 
ination exactly it is based. And we may now supplement 
this truth and say that if indeed we can hardly conceive an 
affirmation without knowing certain implied negations we 
can hardly ever know the full extent of the negations in- 
volved. What we do know depends largely on the accidents 
of our knowledge, on our experience and our critical dis- 
cernment. It is far from my intention to convert a de- 
finitive difference into the negation which is mere nothing- 
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ness, and I consider that Plato takes a fundamental step in 
the right direction when in the Sophist he transforms the 
uy ov into a definite character within the real. In fact my 
whole argument is that the negative must be preserved as a 
distinct and irreducible feature of reality. As regards the 
preposterous illustration which I have tried to turn against 
myself, | hardly think it can maintain even its own preten- 
sions. If a Beethoven Sonata played to perfection save for 
one flaw is not a monster in nature, still it is doubtful how 
far, in view of the one defect, it could be regarded as even 
otherwise perfect. The “dram of eale” has much more ex- 
tensively damaging properties where the ‘noble substance” 
bears ‘‘the stamp of one defect” than where the “noble 
substance” is altogether wanting; and we can well believe 
that the achievement which falls just short of perfection, 
which misses the ideal by a hairsbreadth, may take much 
deeper damnation in the judgment of the artist and of the 
artist's master (in the judgment, that is, of those most com- 
petent to judge, because those who have the standard most 
definitely before them) than the attainment that never as- 
pired to genuine ideals at all. Perhaps therefore the dif- 
ference that divides the perfect from the just-not-perfect is 
not a small difference but a great—no less in fact than the 
difference that divides everything from nothing. 

A further obvious but important criticism might be offered. 
It might be said that my answer to the objections supposed 
rests upon a false distinction of terms themselves and their 
assertion in judgment. While admitting eg. that terms 
generally speaking have a certain positive character, that 
they represent something which is rather than is not, and 
further that mutually exclusive terms may represent objects 
having much in common, I go on to maintain that what is 
actually predicated in the judgment of difference is not what 
the terms have in common, and that therefore the terms 
and their predication in such cases are two distinct things. 
Of course I am not unaware of the serious difficulties result- 
ing from any attempt to distinguish between the terms of 
a proposition and its assertion; but I believe that such 
objections as the present are frequently employed by an 
obscurantist idealism in such a way as to take unfair advan- 
tage of their inherent generality. It may be quite true that 
terms cannot be separated from their assertion in judgments 
and that the floating idea is a chimera, and if my argument 
really rests upon such psychical and logical impossibilities i 
am prepared to renounce it. But first of all I wish to ask 
quite definitely what is meant. Here is a judgment “S(= 
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abedefg) is not P ( = abexefy)”. By S I understand abcdefy 
and by P abexefy; and what I mean is no doubt that in 
some sense I judge or assert S to be the combination abedefy 
and P to be the combination abcxefy; and I do not for an 
instant imply that in judging § to be other than P I am not 
at the same time in some sense judging § and P to be very 
largely identical. This, however, does not seem to alter the 
fact that the judgment ‘‘S is not P”’ is not as such identical 
with the judgment that S in very many and possibly funda- 
mental respects is the same as P. If it is true that I am 
really judging both, I am not judging both in exactly the 
same sense ; and in the sense in which I am judging the one 
I may not be judging the other at all. At the very least 
there is a ‘‘ both”’ in the case. Now suppose it is being judged 
that S is not P in respect of the difference between ‘d’ 
and‘x’. We may grant the uttermost demand of our sup- 
posed critics and concede that in the judging that § is not 
P in this specific respect, we are at the same time and of 
necessity, nay in the identical act of thought, judging that 
Sand P are one in respect of the common elements abce/y. 
Perhaps it will not be demanded that we should consider 
this latter judgment as definitely before our minds. We 
may for example be allowed to consider the terms § and P 
which mean so and so for us or are judged to be equivalent 
to so and so, as generally grasped rather as a universal symbol 
for these and many other specific judgments, which can be un- 
folded by a process of analysis, than in the form of the actual 
definite judgments themselves. But waiving even this very 
moderate claim for abatement we will suppose that in the 
article of judging that S is not P in some respects I must 
invariably be consciously and clearly judging that S$ is P 
in certain other respects. Now granting all this, which is 
surely the limit of what can be asked, I fail to see that the 
judgment ‘‘S is not P” is the judgment “‘S is P”. The 
two assertions, it seems to me, even granting their indis- 
soluble implications, are sti!) distinct and different assertions, 
and the judgment ‘‘S is not P” does not assert that “S is 
P”. The upshot of the matter is this: either the judgments 
are completely identical (which they cannot possibly be, and 
which no one would maintain that they are), or else they 
contain a certain difference, and this is my whole contention. 
Something is asserted in the judgment ‘‘S is not P”’ which 
is not and cannot be asserted in the judgment ‘‘S is P”. 
It requires no great act of intellectual renunciation to concede 
further that the difference between the two judgments is that 
the one does not assert community while the other does. 
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The matter can hardly end here however. I shall be 
accused of employing a false mechanical symbolism and so 
misrepresenting the nature of the great mass of judgments, 
S = abcdefg and P = abexefy are not true formule for terms 
in general. For in the first place abe etc. may not be 
definitely distinguishable units but organic features insepar- 
able except by an act of abstraction. And further the 
mode of representing the affirmative and true negative judg- 
ment as an equation of common and identical elements and 
a mutual negation of disparates is fundamentally false. 
What we get is in the one case a judgment of pure identity 
and in the other a judgment of pure difference. In neither 
vase do we find that unity in difference which is the elemental 
character of judgment. 

In reply to this I must confess the limits of my symbolism. 
To represent P as equal to abe etc. certainly has a mechanical 
look. I do not mean by these symbols (I do not think that 
my argument demands that I should mean by them) atomic 
particulars. They are at the most distinguishable features and 
may certainly be organic. All I insist upon is that they are 
distinguishable. My argument is in no way affected by this. 
In fact it demands some such development. For what I 
mean by the judgments “S$ is P’’ and “S is not P”’ is not 
the absolute equation of the identical elements and the total 
mutual exclusion of the disparates. The terms of the pro- 
position are not a, b, c,... etc. but S and P; and when 
I say that “S is not P” or ‘S differs from P”’ I really 
mean to make an assertion about § as a whole and not about 
a, b, c, etc. Of course the assertion I make is in its nature 
necessarily abstract, for judgment is always essentially ab- 
straction ; and it is ultimately this truth in Kant’s mind that 
prevents the Categories, based as they are upon types of judg- 
ment, expanding into noumenal principles. The assertion 
that I make is that S differs from P; and my point is that 
in this instance I assert no more. I do not assert any- 
thing about what S and P do or may have in common. My 
statement is confined to difference. But this is not equiva- 
lent to saying that S and P only differ or differ in every re- 
spect. That would be quite a different assertion—one which 
I may or not be able to make. The distinction must be kept 
clear between only asserting difference and asserting that the 
relation between two terms is only one of difference. And 
the fact that it is possible for me to make an assertion which 
is only a statement of difference, without at the same time 
asserting that the terms in question only differ, seems to me to 
indicate the exact sense in which we can and must assert 
that difference is absolute. 
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Having prepared the way by brushing aside certain possible 
misapprehen sions, I must now proceed to develop my con- 
ception of the nature of ditterence. To begin with, I accept 
without present question a proposition which may seem at 
first sight to imperil my whole position—the proposition viz. 
that difference is a matter of degree. The sense in which I 
understand this must of course be carefully defined. That 
X differs from Z more than it does from Y is a proposition with 
a very real meaning ; and whether or not we are able to 
say what that meaning is we are at least usually able in 
experience to apprehend a difference of degree. If X is a 
shade of green and Y the same green one perceptible degree 
more saturated, Z will represent the next observable degree 
of saturation. A series of this nature we at once recognise 
as having its actual existence for us, as well as many analo- 
gies, Within experience. And we are able to waderstand it in 
this sense—i.e. by referring it to a character in a content 
with which experience has familiarised us. Apart from the 

possibility of such a reference it is certain that no mere 
conceptual process could enable us to grasp the nature of 
series or gradation or degree. This proposition wants no 
experimental demonstration. The proof of it lies in the 
impossibility of defining these ideas without presupposing 
them. The question of definition is a very wide and dif- 
ficult one, and whether or not it is possible to define any- 
thing without this circular process is a point that might be 
debated. But this much will be granted. There are ele- 
ments within experience, ideas and objects, which can be 
defined by being placed in a context or inclusive system, and 
therefore without at least any immediate reference back to 
themselves; and there are characters within experience 
which the very attempt to formulate them presupposes 
straight away. We cannot refer them to anything else and 
every endeavour to do so ends in a circle which is genuinely 
vicious. Not that these characters are totally incapable of 
definition. They are everywhere being defined within ex- 
perience but not by reference to anything further than their 
own content. The significance of such necessarily circular 
definitions and the interpretation we must put upon them 
areclear. Wherever they are forced upon us we may be sure 
that we have come upon some fundamental and irreducible 
character of experience; and we are compelled, as the only 
alternative to a suicidal empiricism, to accept Kant’s tran- 
scendental arrangement and bring the indefinables under 
some such rubric as his Axioms and Anticipations, Analogies 
and Postulates. Now, that degree is such a fundamental 
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character I am compelled to suppose, if for no other reason 
than the impossibility of evading the circular statement. 
Perhaps we could not establish this more strikingly than by 
quoting the argument of a recent writer who not only at- 
tempts to escape the inevitable circle, but thinks he has 
succeeded. But before doing so I wish to point out that I 
am using the term degree in the very widest sense and not 
merely of qualitative intensity. Thus degree as I apply the 
word would include all variations in extensive magnitude as 
well—all that falls within the Kantian Axioms of Intuition 
as well as the Anticipations of Perception. In fact wherever 
we can arrange a series so that members approach to and 
recede from each other on any principle of arrangement 
whatsoever we have what I mean by degree. 

In his treatise Uber die Bedeutung des Weber’schen Gesetzes, 
which he describes as a ‘‘ Supplement to the Psychology 
of Comparison and Measurement,” Meimong takes up the 
conception of quantity and tries to define it without pre- 
supposing it in the terms of his definition. Provisionally 
he declares it to be characteristic of all magnitudes to set 
a limit over against Naught—“ gegen Null zu limitieren ”— 
and he continues: ‘‘The one vulnerable point in this is 
the question whether the nature of magnitude is not here 
defined by reference to change of magnitude, thus involving 
a circulus im definiendo. For what does the setting of a 
limit over against Naught mean if not a drawing near to the 
same, and what else can? Nearer and Further be but smaller 
and greater distance. In order to characterise Magnitude 
in general, Naught would thus be claimed as a special in- 
stance of Magnitude, so that the roundabout way by Naught 
appears to lead only to an idem per idem. . 

‘Above all we may assert the following with complete 
justice of the word Naught. Naught is, strictly speaking, 
in reality already something which no one could grasp who 
wants the apprehension of Magnitude. Naughtin fact is the 
negation of Magnitude. Instead therefore of saying : ‘ Magni- 
tude is or has what is capable of setting a limit over against 
Naught, let us rather lay down the proposition : ‘ Magnitude is 
or has that which permits us to interpolate members between 
itself and its contradictory opposite’. Only the reference to 
interpolation now demands a clear definition. The nearest 
way isto think of resemblance. Let x be the given magnitude. 
The definition just given means: 2 will be entitled to the 
designation great or greatness if between x and non-a some- 
thing can be inserted which will be both lker z and non-z 
and less different from x and non-# than x and non-x from 
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each other. But once again we here revert to a More and 
Less (resemblance or difference as the case may be)—hence to 
Magnitude. This can be avoided by calling to aid the 
idea of Direction, which, as is evident without more ado, may 
in truth lay claim to a much, nay an incomparably wider 
sphere of application than language acknowledges in the 
word Direction so rarely employed beyond its spatial use. 
Let a y be granted which as viewed from ~« falls in the same 
direction as non-a, then « is or has Magnitude and non-z is 
Naught ; and I can now in this characterisation find not the 
remotest appearance of a vicious circle.” } 

The answer to this is that in his extended use of the term 
Direction, Meinong is either using language which has no 
relevant application to magnitude at all, or else, if Direction 
does contain a specific reference to magnitude, then it assumes 
the thing which it is supposed to define. He does not really 
escape the assumption of the non-z, which, as he points out, 
in itself involves the assumption of magnitude. I have en- 
larged on this somewhat obvious conclusion as regards the 
nature of degree because my theory is bound up and stands 
or falls with the question of difference as a matter of degree 
and the peculiar interpretation given to this question. 
From one point of view, for example, the very concession 
that difference admits of degree would seem fatal to my 
designation of the judgment of difference as absolute. If all 
difference is a matter of degree then it is surely obvious that 
any assertion of difference must be relative. The objection 
looks formidable ; but it has really been already denuded of 
all force. It is true that differences (and degrees of differ- 
ence) are related to one another, and without such relation 
they could not be conceived. But when we ask what is the 
nature of such a relation we find ourselves unable to reach a 
point of reference outside the circle of the thing defined. 
Thus it is hopeless to look for any immediate solution of the 
ultimate nature of difference to its character as admitting of 
degree. We shall get no light on the question what finally 
and most generally a difference is by asking what constitutes 
a thing more or less of a difference, any more than we could 
hope to explicate the nature of space by asking what it was 
that constituted a thing spatially greater or less. The fact is 
that more and less, with the whole conception of degree, 
falls within the idea of difference, as an ultimate form of 
difference ; and it is therefore quite impossible to turn these 
notions critically upon the idea which includes them. In 
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other words a degree is itself a difference, and, although it 
may be of infinite use in experie nce, we cannot employ it as 
a criterion, because difference is the prior assumption. It 
would be neither a tautology nor a meaningless epigram but 
would contain an important truth if we asserted that degree 
of difference is intelligible only as difference of degree. 

I have just described degree as an “ultimate form”’ of 
difference, and the words were chosen with a special! intention. 
For the assertion that the whole conception of degree falls 
within the idea of difference might seem to conflict “with my 
other assertion that degree is a fundamental and irreducible 
character in reality. I “do not think my words contain this 
contradiction. For I do not mean that a degree is in any 
way defined or that it gains anything in content by falling 
within the conception of difference, any more than difference 
is defined by being characterised as expressible in degree. 
We cannot think degree without thinking difference; but 
this of itself is the proof that in thinking degree we are 
thinking something ultimate. For if it were not so, if degree 
were really reducible to difference in a sense which would 
deprive it of its ultimate character, we should be able to dis- 
member the idea and find a prior idea of degree subsumed 
under the wider conception difference, and so enlarged and 
specified. What we are unable to dismember we must regard 
as ultimate. 

Now whether or not degree is a conception adequate to 
the whole nature of difference, it is the only conception which 
seems to promise a general statement. In difference regarded 
as qualitative the subject shrinks from general treatment and 
throws us back persistently upon definite experience. Where 
quality is concerned we cannot in the ordinary course of 
things hope for even such a scheme of difference as will 
enable us to say ‘“‘S is different from P in respect of A,’ 
but must content ourselves with the tautology, ‘‘S is dif- 
ferent from P in respect of the apprehended difference be- 
tween Pand 8”. The aspect of degree on the other hand 
has opened up prospects of further advance and the possi- 
bility that indirectly light may be thrown on the obscurities 
of qualitative distinction itself. Thus, for example, it is evi- 
dent that certain differences of degree are at the same time 
and ipso facto qualitative differences. In order to make this 
clear with the help of illustrations let me repeat in substance 
what I understand by degree. Wherever we find a systematic 
arrangement of facts or ideas such that X, Y and Z approxi- 
mate uniformly to each other along the lines peculiar to the 
system, we have what I mean. The term degree however 
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does not seem specially suitable to such a conce ption. It is 
usually appropriated to the particular type of approximation 
found in a system of which the characteristic mode is in- 
tensity, and my meaning includes much more than this. It 
includes for example the time series and space, the moral 
universe and all forms of approximation to ideals. I propose 
therefore to substitute for the word degree a word the cus- 
tomary connotation of which has reference to the space and 
time series, but which I think might be very profitably ex- 
tended, the word Dimension; and just as an object, spatially 
considered, may be regarded as a meeting place and special 
articulation of three dimensions so the object in its concrete 
fullness may be regarded as the meeting place of many more. 
It has its own position for example in a definitely graded 
universe of colour, of utility, of beauty and of truth. 
Defining the word dimension in the terms just applied 
to degree, I find the following to be its fundamental 
characteristics. A dimension is a perfectly unique mode in 
which some specific function (whether of consciousness or of 
the object of consciousness) keeps developing itself according 
toa uniform principle. Thusif we could take a section of any- 
thing regarded from the standpoint of its dimensional nature, 
we should find its characteristic identical with that of any 
other section in the same dimension. In the general scheme 
of its arrangement one portion of space or time is identical 
with another. In every dimension there will be a single 
way of advance leading in one direction to uniform accretion 
and in the other to uniform diminution. Of course I speak 
of the accretion and diminution as uniform only in the sense 
indicated by the peculiar nature of the dimensional principle. 
Thus the absolute quantity of increment need not be uniform. 
I would regard a series advancing in any fixed ratio as 
dimensional. It is characteristic of a dimension that no 
limit can be set to it either in the outward or the inward 
direction. It is thus in its nature absolutely continuous. 
At the same time if we arrest it in any particular of its 
infinite extension what we shall strike upon will be and 
must be something discrete and definite. There is doubtless 
something paradoxical i in this and the same paradox appears 
in the very idea of accounting for difference by referring it 
to a function which we have described as uniform. It is 
not my intention to attempt any ultimate solution. Enough 
for the present that a distinction must be drawn between a 
dimension itself and its content. How this is possible or 
what use there is in the conception of dimension if it must 
be kept detached from the actual differences which it con- 
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tains is a question which need not trouble us when we con- 
sider the actual fruitfulness of the dimensional idea in the 
spatial universe. Space we experience only in the form of 
defined spaces, yet we can conceive it only as continuous 
dimension. In this sense we can distinguish a dimension 
and its content. The one is for ever schematic and general, 
the other specific and individuai. The attempt to under- 
stand an object leads us to a dimension: if we wish to 
realise dimension in actual experience we are inevitably 
brought up against discrete particulars. 

I know that the distinction between a thing and its con- 
tent exposes me at once to objections, but I do not think 
that the most convinced Hegelian could object to my insist- 
ing on the difference between continuity and discreteness, 
provided I admit (as I do) the reality and at the same time 
the mutual implication of the two. Every particular within 
a dimensional system is fundamentally discrete; at the 
same time it is intrinsically a member in a fundamentally 
continuous dimension. How this can be is not our present 
problem ; but the diificulty is interesting as being probably 
identical with that which lies at the bottom of the divergen- 
cies in Kant’s statement of the nature of space. These dif- 
ferences are not to be explained on any merely extrinsic 
grounds. The truth is, it seems to me, that Kant never 
really recedes from his earlier position. In the ‘ Analytic” 
he transforms his first statement by substituting the notion of 
space as synthesised for that of space as given; but the de- 
terminate space which is the product of synthesis differs 
from that infinite transcendental whole which we must still 
in any case presuppose. The one conception cannot there- 
fore stand as the exact substitute of the other, and a com- 
plete statement of Kant’s position as well as of the nature of 
space would seem to demand both. 

The distinction of continuous and discrete suggests the 
still more general distinction which has been already pointed 
to in what was said of degree. No dimension is reducible 
to any collocation or aggregation of its own content regarded 
as prior. It is not a product but a presupposition—always 
in the form of some regulative principle furnishing the con- 
dition either of positive experience (e.g. space and time) or 
of some ideal process (e.g. morality). 

Most interesting of all perhaps from the point of view of 
our problem is the fact that all our sense experiences with 
their inexplicable qualitative differences fall within a dimen- 
sional universe. Of course I am not thinking of their physi- 
cal concomitants, and in fact I am not applying quantitative 
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conceptions to sensation at all. Whether quantitative con- 
ceptions are applicable in any sense but that of analogy is a 
serious problem. Certainly this seems clear: a difference of 
intensity is not completely explained as a difference of 
quantity. It is not merely, it seems to me, in the upper 
limits of intensity that further stimulation will result in dis- 
tinct qualitative change. The change is qualitative through- 
out, and the current method of regarding intensity merely as 
a matter of quantity brings insuperable difficulties. The 
general criticism of Fechner’s law that it presupposes 
an impossible unit of sensation seems to involve muth 
more than Fechner's law, viz., the whole conception of 
quantity in this connexion. Indeed if we accept this con- 
ception we must go the whole length with Fechner ; for 
wherever we have quantity we must be able to assume an 
invariable, even if arbitrary unit. Thus Fechner was not 
merely attempting to add definiteness to Weber's statement : 

he was bringing out a genuine unacknowledged presupposi- 
tion of the quantitative view. Of course the difficulty of 
stating the truth in Weber’s law without resorting to quan- 
titative metaphors is all but insuperable. Thus if we say 
that our power to observe differences of sensation depends 
not on an absolute but on a relative difference of the stimula- 
tion, we are using language saturated with the quantitative 
connotation ; and the difficulty is rendered greater by the 
fact that in the one series the quantitative idea is to be taken 
literally. The word difference is itself a source of danger. 
For example, if we employ Prof. Stout’s notation and desig- 
nate a series of sensations corresponding to an increasing 
intensity of stimulation by the letters r, 7, 7, and 7,, we find 
ourselves at once referring to the degree of unlikeness between 
r, and r, as equal, under certain conditions of increase in the 
stimulus, to the degree of unlikeness between r, and 7,. It 1s 
hardly possible to rid the mind of the tacit supposition that 
this must mean that when we estimate the amount of in- 
crease of 7, over 7,, and the amount of increase of 7, over 75, 
we have in each case an identical quantity of sensation— 
which is in substance just the assumption of Fechner’s law, 
although here the unit need not be the minimal difference. 
In fact to understand Weber’s law in any valid sense there is 
demanded of us the intellectual towr de force of conceiving 
differences as ‘‘ equal,” a.e. as represented by an identical and 
independent quantity of sensation which may yet be infinitely 
variable. The difficulty may be partly obviated by laying 
due stress on the word difference, and remembering that, 
absolute as every difference is, it implies the mutual reference 
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of two terms and cannot therefore, except in some very 
abstract system of reckoning, be conceived as independent. 
We may illustrate this from the numerical system itself—-the 
abstract formulation of quantity in terms of discrete units, 
Arithmetically considered the difference between 1 and 2 and 
the difference between 19 and 20 is in each case one: but 
the difference between 1 and 2 is surely not equal to the 
difference between 19 and 20. These considerations as to 
the mutual reference of factors in all difference do not conflict 
with but rather confirm my contention that all difference is 
absolute. So absolute is every difference that it can be given 
only by the exact reinstatement of the context within which 
it falls. Thus the difference between 19 and 20 rightly 
understood is not interpretable in terms of the difference 
between 1 and 2, or in any other terms but its own. 

Difference of intensity in sensation, then, I regard as a 
difference of quality; but as such it is a difference of degree, 
and falls within a dimensional scheme. One source of the 
tendency to conceive intensity from the quantitative stand- 
point is, I imagine, the complex nature of sensation as falling 
at once into several dimensions which vary independently. 
Take sound for instance. Sound is a three-dimensional sen- 
sation. But any note may vary in loudness while remaining 
uniform in pitch and timbre. What more natural than to 
conceive this variation of an invariable as mere change of 
quantity? And yet there is a distinctiveness in the dif- 
ferences of loudness, which cannot be got into the abstract 
idea of mere increase or decrease by units. Or take the in- 
creased brightness or faintness of a colour. Is an increase 
or decrease in the brightness of an identical tone exactly and 
only the same thing which happens when the note G is 
sounded louder or softer on the bugle? Or can we even 
abstract a common element without the resort to analogy ? 

Granted then that differences of intensity are not to be 
accurately interpreted as merely quantitative, how are they 
to be explained? What is the dimension within which they 
fall? We can only answer: It is one among other dimen- 
sions, regulative of a certain form of experience, yet appre- 
hensible only in this specific experience, and peculiar, in each 
instance, to a specific sense. As a fundamental principle, 
we cannot refer it to anything beyond itself, but experience 
teaches us how to order its content according to a single rule. 
All sensations fall into some such dimension and most into 
more than one. A concrete object apprehensible in sense 
we must regard as the meeting-place of many such. 

The application of the dimensional idea to concrete wholes 
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of experience, even to sensations, brings with it a peculiar 
difficulty. I have said that continuity is fundamental in 
the nature of dimension; but within an actual experience I 
suppose such continuity is never realisable. As I phrased 
it before, in experience we are always brought up against dis- 
crete particulars. By this I do not mean to deny the con- 
tinuum principle within experience as a whole. I am refer- 
ring to the specific dimensions in their isolation and to the 
specific sense experiences which fall within them. Thus, for 
example, although I would admit the continuity of any 
mental state as a whole with that which went immediately 
before, I do not suppose it is possible for any one, in moving 
the eye along the spectrum, to obtain an absolutely continu- 
ous presentation of every possible variety of colour-tone. 
In listening to a single note of gradually increasing loudness 
the consciousness moves by jerks, with intervals where dis- 
crimination completely fails. It would seem therefore that 
in introducing the dimensional idea into actual experience 
we are introducing it where its fundamental character can 
never be realised. 

There are several things to be said in reply to this. In 
the first place our actual impression may be that of a 
continuous experience. Differences which we are unable in 
any special connexion to distinguish will not interfere with 
the even flow of the presentation-continuum so far as our 
experience is concerned. In the second place the validity of 
the dimensional idea does not depend upon our being able to 
follow any dimension with an actual experience into every 
phase of its possible self-evolution. This would demand an 
experience of the infinite in both directions. And this 
difficulty is not peculiar to the dimensions of the specific 
sensations. The general forms of space and time are equally 
inaccessible to complete experiential articulation. All that 
is required is the principle of direction and an experience 
which, although never completely dissolvable, does order 
itself according to the lines of the principle. And this 
further consideration must be added. Although any indi- 
vidual experience, or any limited range of experience, must, 
from its very conditions, be discrete in the sense explained, 
it does not follow that experience in its general notion need 
be so limited. We do not require to go outside the nature 
of experience itself, except to the extent of expanding it, 
in order to conceive an experience which will somehow and 
somewhere have filled up all the lacune which we must 
suppose in any fragment of it. The de facto discontinuity of 
our perceptions (a discontinuity which need not be perceived 
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or even perceivable) does not imply the transference of this 
discreteness to the dimension itself. Thus suppose in the 
series ABCD etc. each of these letters represents a minimal 
difference in some special direction. Between every two 
members of the series we may insert a symbol representing 
a perception of difference which would be possible in some 
other connexion. Thus we get the series afyé etc. The 
mind cannot perceive anything between A and B, but it may 
perceive a and £ relatively to each other. And the pos- 
sibility, so to speak, of switching off the series ABCD on to 
that aSyé is quite intelligible, if we think of D as followed 
not by EK, the next minimal difference, but by ¢, a somewhat 
‘‘ oreater’’ increase, the co-ordinates of which in the series of 
minimal differences are aByé. Thus we evade any suggestion 
of a contradiction in the idea of the dimension as continuous 
and its content within experience as discrete. 

But we have only raised a fresh problem, and a much more 
formidable one. If experience is potentially at least capable 
in different ways and at different times of the infinite differ- 
entiations characteristic of a continuum, are we not entitled 
to think of an experience able to contain these differentiations 
in an actual de facto continuity? Experience would seem 
to contain such a notion at least as a limiting conception. 
For we know that minds and sentient organisms differ in 
their power of discrimination. Thus if we add to the notion 
of experience that of infinity we have the notion of an ex- 
perience of infinitesimals. But are infinitesimal differences 
differences at all? Where S and P differ from each other by 
an infinitely small degree, can we assert ‘“‘S is not P” in 
that absolute sense which we maintain to be the character of 
the judgment of difference? The only answer is: We must 
keep to our fundamental conceptions, whether applying them 
on the finite or the infinite scale. If S and P are differences 
at all, then as such they are genuinely discrete: if they are 
infinitesimals then they are continuous; and we must con- 
clude that on the infinite scale the continuous and the 
discrete, the dimension and its content are immediately one. 
Doubtless our human experience contains no indication of a 
consciousness which could subsist in the everlasting un- 
eventful lapse of infinitesimal differences. But if the limiting 
notion of infinitesimals does not itself contain an a priori 
contradiction, there seems no reason in the nature of ex- 
perience as empiricé »vealed why the limiting experience 
should not be pores as realisable. The actual varia- 
bility of sense discrimination, taken in conjunction with 
the actual variation in time discrimination suggests the 
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mutual bearing of the various dimensions and the possibility 
that a complete experience within any one would be a com- 
plete experience within all. And if the mind shrinks from 
the idea of an infinitesimal time experience (bringing with it 
an infinitesimal sense experience) we must consider that time 
is really an element in experience and that we cannot think 
it as other than infinite. 

If there is anything in the dimensional idea, such questions 
must not be thought merely curious; for in terms of our 
characterisation it 1s fundamental that dimension should be 
conceived as infinite in both directions. 

The application of the idea to infinity in the opposite 
direction brings its own peculiar difficulties. These arise 
from the decided limits to the range of specific dimensional 
characters within the various senses. How is it possible, 
for example, to conceive the dimension of pitch as infinitely 
extended in the outward direction, in view of the fact that 
beyond a certain poimt sound vanishes altogether—either 
into silence or a specifically different sensation? We must 
here again guard against making illegitimate use of the 
continuity of the physical concomitant. What we are con- 
sidering is the continuity of the sensational dimension and 
not of the stimulus. But there is a certain suggestiveness 
in the continuity of the physical factor, especially when taken 
in conjunction with the view here expressed as to the absolute 
nature of all difference. The differences which fall within 
the continuity of a single dimension are as discrete and 
absolute as the others. While subjecting themselves to 
serial arrangement they are specifically distinct. And if this 
fact does not exclude them from the dimensional arrange- 
ment, we are hardly justified in condemning the dimensional 
idea right away on the ground that its necessary infinity is 
negated by the acknowledged outer limits of specific sense 
experience. We have here certainly a change in kind, but 
whenever we have difference we have such change. More- 
over the change in kind to a certain extent falls into line with 
the continuous process which leads through the one specific 
range of variations into the other or out into unconsciousness. 
It is not an abrupt transition, definitely assignable to some 
one point in experience. These considerations are reinforced 
by the continuity, with distinct lacunew, in the physica! con- 
comitant of sensation, the apparent susceptibility of the 
different sense organs to vibrations of a specific range of 
rapidity. and the suggestion of further possible modification 
In the organism to meet the intercepted ranges. The con- 
‘clusion suggested is that in sense experience taken in all its 
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forms we have merely fragments of a single dimension 
emerging into and receding from consciousness at intervals 
which are determined by the special facts of physiological 
development. 

Such considerations however are as yet perhaps too proble- 
matical to be made the basis of a definite theory. In any 
case, supposing we could assure ourselves of the genuine, 
though potential, continuity of the various senses, of sight 
with hearing and hearing with touch, might not our difficulty 
re-emerge at the outer limits of sensibility in general? In 
this case we should be obliged to resort to a similar argu- 
ment and suppose infinite undeveloped ranges of potential 
sensibility. 

A more immediate difficulty arises when we consider 
exactly what we mean by dimension in sense experience. 
We do not regard sight, hearing and touch, or sensibility in 
general, as distinct dimensions. Rather it is to certain 
fundamental characters within these different senses that 
we attach the dimensional idea—to tone and saturation in 
colour, to pitch and loudness in sound. It would thus seem 
that the dimension presupposes the specific form of sense 
experience, of which it is an ultimate expression. The only 
alternative to this conclusion would be to regard the dimen- 
sion as a general character entirely independent of the 
specific seuse which happened for the time being to give it 
articulate expression. Now that dimension is a general and 
objective character not fully expressible as any subjective 
fluctuation of mere sensibility the previous account ought to 
have made clear. It must be remembered too that space is 
an objective character indifferently apprehensible by various 
senses, and that its three dimensions must therefore partake 
of this fundamental generality. On the other hand the 
attempt to detach dimension from the specific modes of 
sensibility brings with it insuperable difficulties. Space it- 
self, however we may generalise its characters, becomes con- 
tentless and ultimately a@ mere quantitative formula, in no 
way distinct from quantity in other forms, if we divest it of 
its specific sense references. Even time itself, which has no 
specific sense content, is something more than mere quantity 
in general. If it is quantity at all it is quantity in a peculiar 
and determinate kind. And this is what we miss when we 
over-emphasise the general schematic character of these 
forms. Space and time may possibly be quantities, but 
quantity is not necessarily either space or time. And as 
regards the distinct senses, we have seen in what difficulties 
we are involved if we try to conceive their differences of 
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intensity as mere differences of quantity. We must therefore 
conclude that general as is the dimensional idea, it is at the 
same time inseparable from some specific mode of realisation 
of which we can give no account that will convey any- 
thing apart from the definite experience. The dimension 
is a general scheme of differentiation in some determinate 
material ; and the material is plastic to differentiation only on 
certain specific lines. Of course this applies quite generally, 
to dimensions, for example, where the principle of differentia- 
tion is the degree of goodness, of utility or of beauty. Only 
we must be careful to consider our data accurately according 
as the same object falls into different dimensions from dif- 
ferent points of view. A colour-tone or a note of music has 
its determinate place and value in the dimension of satura- 
tion or of pitch; it has also its place in the dimension of 
esthetic value and that again according to its context. It 
represents, so to speak, the intersection of various dimen- 
sions ; but the fact that the different dimensions find a point 
of momentary coincidence in a single object does not in the 
Jeast interfere with their complete mutual irrelevance.' I 
revert therefore to the statement that the scheme of dif- 
ferentiation which constitutes a dimension is a determina- 
tion along some specific line. 

A provisional solution to the difficulty as to the ultra- 
sensational ranges of the specific senses now begins to 
appear. Since an irreducibly specific character enters into 
each dimensional scheme, it is essential that we regard any 
dimension as infinitely extensible in kind. This infinite exten- 
sibility we must conceive as an objective character and quite 
independent of the uncertain range of sense susceptibility. 
Since dimension is a scheme of arrangement it is a mental 
construct, and in constructing the dimensional idea we must 
and can invest it with an objective range of application be- 
yond what any actually realised experience is likely to give 
us. And if this is so the possible range of a potential ex- 
perience need not trouble us. Nor does this conclusion reduce 
the dimensional idea to a mere mental abstraction devoid of 
the determinate sense reference. The dimension is quite 
unrealisable apart from a certain amount of experience; but 
given this amount, we are able to realise it for ranges be- 
yond our actual or (under present organic conditions) possible 
experience. I do not mean of course that we can actually 


1A certain objection might be taken to this. The note G e.g. (a 
certain point in the dimension of pitch) has a specific value in the dimen- 
sion of beauty, because it is the note G. In spite of this, if the point 
were fully worked out, I think my statement might stand. 
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imagine, say, the note G raised to a degree of loudness enor- 
mously beyond anything with which experience has ac- 
quainted us. But no stress can be laid upon the presence or 
absence of this capacity to imagine. It differs enormously 
with the individual even within the ranges of actual ex- 
perience; and surely no exception can be taken to the 
dimensional idea on the ground that many individuals, let us 
suy, are devoid of a visual or an auditory memory. Hence | 
venture to assert that from experience of certain differences 
in the loudness of sounds we are able to construct the com- 
plete and objective dimension of loudness ranging from in- 
finity to infinity. What we construct is indeed a mental 
form, but it is a form distinct and inalienable. It is not the 
bare idea of quantity or degree in any sense in which these 
ideas could be applied to an experience other than the loud- 
ness of sound. Space, time, pitch, colour-tone, warmth and 
cold, goodness and badness, beauty and the reverse are all 
alike in this respect. Objectively we must conceive them 
(this necessity is the mark of their objective character) as in- 
finite gradations of some uniform differentiation within ex- 
perience. Apart from experience they are nothing. We 
have no pure idea of them. And yet experience cannot 
realise any one of them for us in its actual de facto complete- 
ness. Again if there are apparent contradictions in the idea 
of a sense infinite, there are apparent contradictions in the 
infinities of space and time; and the infinities of goodness and 
badness, beauty and ugliness (the ideal standards on which 
the whole conception of moral and esthetic differences de- 
pends) are apparently self-contradictory poles. The solution 
of the antinomies and of ultimate moral contradictions is 
not our problem here; but on this much we must insist. 
Wherever experience reveals a gradation of differences it 
reveals a line of process which we must conceive as infinite 
unless we are prohibited from so doing either on a@ priori 
grounds or by experience itself. Now experience in this 
case cannot so prohibit us; for the most it does is to fail to 
realise itself factually beyond a certain point; and such 
actual failure is no proof of real impossibility. On the other 
hand a priori reasons are of avail only in the case of possible 
contradictions; and it is not at all clear that the “bad” in- 
finite (with which, quite frankly, we are here dealing) is selt- 
contradictory. It becomes so of course if interpreted in 
terms of some other infinite—a self-complete and finished 
infinite, for example, which the ‘‘bad”’ infinite never 1s. 
The idea of complete goodness may be self-contradictory ; 
but the dimensional idea of goodness as infinite is rather 
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that of goodness which is never complete; and the contra- 
diction which attaches to that which transcends degree 
where degree is a constitutive notion, cannot possibly at- 
tach to that which from its very nature can never transcend 
degree. It is not in the a” nor the b” nor the ce” degree of 
goodness that the idea of contradiction can find a lodgment, 
but a followed by 6 followed by ¢ followed by d ad infinitum 
is the dimensional conception of infinity. 

The final conclusion to which we are forced is that we 
must take up the specific senses as we know them in experi- 
ence—i.e. as distinct modes and contents of consciousness 
and assuming the dimensional character which experience 
reveals within them, we must go on to construct the dimen- 
sional idea as an infinite continuation of such experience 
along identical lines. Of course the necessity of construction 
does not interfere with the ultimate constitutive nature of 
dimension—any more than the fact that its specific character 
must be discovered interferes with its genuine originality. 
The idea, however, to which so many and so significant 
physiological and biological facts seem to point, that the vari- 
ous senses are reaily only particular ranges of a sensational 
continuum, part of which has either not yet emerged or has 
been submerged in the process of differentiation, here 
becomes a difficulty in its turn. But the difficulty need not be 
final. We may still begin with the specific senses as we 
know them, and fearlessly postulate an infinitely extensible 
dimension for the fundamental characters of each. The 
point to remember is that our actual range of experience is 
hmited, and that beyond the limits of specific sense experi- 
ence, although we must conceive, we are hardly able to im- 
agine, the sensations we should have, were our senses gifted 
with a capacity for these ultra-human ranges. For all we 
know to the contrary the line of dimensional process which 
leads through the ranges of colour-tone may be the identical 
line which elsewhere leads through pitch. There is no a priori 
reason against it, for a priori reasons have nothing to do 
with determining a question of identity in the specific 
character of sense experience. Experience cannot at present 
offer any objection ; for the clue of experiential continuity is 
just the link of evidence that is wanting. In this case we 
are entitled practically to ignore the possibility of the various 
senses lying on one line of advance, and to consider each 
separately as falling within an infinitely extended dimension 
of its own. Should further knowledge render certain the sus- 
pected continuity, the only change in our position would be 
that whereas before we were left in an imaginative obscurity 
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as to the actual tang in sense of the ultra-experiential ranges, 
now we should be able piece by piece to tap the latter. It 
is to be questioned however whether the supposed contin- 
gency will ever be possible (certainly it will be hard to 
establish its results) without the restoration (however that 
inay be effected) of the intercepted ranges in their definite 
sensuous particularity and in all the fullness of an actually 
experienced continuity. 

This account of dimension is of course highly tentative, 
and there are many points which it is quite impossible 
within the present limits to make perfectly clear. There are 
questions enough too arising everywhere to which I should 
be unprepared to give a definite or decided answer. If I 
were asked to specify the exact number of dimensions which 
exist and to give reasons for this number, I confess I should 
be baffled in each instance. And although I consider such 
questions unfair and based upon misapprehension, I am not 
sure that [ have made this plain. The question of dimension 
in the senses of taste and smell and in the. organic and 
kineesthetic senses, as well as the dimensional arrangement 
of timbre, would certainly bring difficulties. The difference 
between an absolute and an experiential continuum, or 
between one which seems and one which actually is complete, 
has been assumed, and the assumption has not been fully 
justified, although the distinction has important bearings on 
the very notion of dimension. <A problem lies behind the 
questions whether and in what sense position in a dimension 
is to be regarded as relative or absolute, and in what way the 
answer to these questions would affect the asserted absolute 
nature of difference. A further point which calls for elabora- 
tion, as bearing upon the relation of the two dimensional 
infinites is the fact that both in the sphere of consciousness and 
of physical and biological fact, a development in the direction 
of infinitesimal differences, what we mean by differentiation, 
is usually combined with a shrinkage on the outer limits. 
Differentiation and range tend to vary inversely. As regards 
the problem of qualitative difference as such, I have merely 
touched its fringe, where the problem seemed identical with 
that of degree or dimension. The possibility that all dif- 
ferences of quality may be ultimately reducible to differences 
of degree within some dimension or other was suggested in 
the foregoing argument, but nothing has been done to work 
it out. The designation of differences of degree as themselves 
qualitative brings with it difficulties when we consider 
that in this case all differences will be qualitative, and ask 
on what grounds some qualitative differences are arranged 
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together in a dimensional scheme while others are not. The 
only answer possible at present is a general and unsatisfactory 
reference to experience and experienced continuity. 

In spite of all these deficiencies, the idea of dimension may 
not be without its truth and value—especially as a practical 
method of defining and arranging the differences which form 
the material of knowledge. Paradoxical as it may seem to 
say so, the conception, while bringing order and system into 
the world of differences, only strengthens our view that differ- 
ences, as such, are absolute ; for it renders definite the respect of 
difference. And that dimension is not an inappropriate method 
of interpreting difference (at least on the present view) is cleat 
if we consider that the nature of difference and the nature of 
dimension are fundamentally alike. Difference can be con- 
ceived only as an ultimate and irreducible character in the 
nature of the real. Itisno thought universal abstracted from 
particular differences. It is too general for that. Surely it 
would be a hopeless task to generalise a notion of difference 
from the infinite variations which experience reveals. T'o the 
content of the general idea moreover no number of specific 
instances can add anything: no number of instances can 
cause a shrinkage of connotation or contribute the slightest 
modification. When we know what distinguishes the most 
similar of phenomena we have as clear a notion of difference 
as when we know what distinguishes the most unlike—just 
as, in the case of space, we get as clear a general notion from 
a square foot as from a million acres. Difference then must 
be presupposed, and presupposing it, we find it here and 
there marked out into certain paths of systematic function 
or process, like itself ultimate and irreducible, but well-worn 
in experience. Surely these may be used as indications of 
something fundamental in the all-inclusive notion of differ- 
ence. 

I may be allowed in conclusion to anticipate an objection 
which may be taken to my argument throughout. It will be 
said, perhaps, that while I have been insisting on the funda- 
mental and irreducible nature of differences, the conception 
of dimension would be much more appropriate to an attempt 
to prove the unity of experience. For what are space and 
time, the idea of a uniform gradation of intensity, of a moral 
and esthetic order, but forms whereby we seek to introduce 
unity and system into the manifold of things? That dimen- 
sion is also this I cannotdeny. My point is that differences 
in all their fundamental disparateness must not be interfered 
with in any unitary system. The tendency is to merge the 
differences of experience in their relativity. Re elativity is 
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constantly employed to remove the sting from difference ; for 
it is difficult to divest the mind of the thought that what is 
purely relative is not completely real. Or else relativity is 
made the exclusive nature of the real; and it is forgotten 
that if everything is only relative, then, if the relative is 
maintained to be the real, it has itself become an absolute, 
Now that differences are relative I have already admitted. 
They involve in every instance a reference to differing terms 
which cannot be considered independently. But the differ- 
ence which involves the mutual reference of terms is still, 
qua ditference, perfectly absolute, and implies in each case a 
unique and irresolvable character in the relationship of the 
terms in question. And if difference is relative to unity, of 
course it is equally true that unity is relative to difference. 
We are too apt to consider a problem closed if we can bring 
its varying elements together under a single head, and to 
resort to the general notion of unity as the solvent of all dif- 
ficulties. We forget that unity as a general notion is quite 
valueless unless by way of a regulative principle, and that 
every genuine unity must have some specific character, due 
to the specific character of the elements which it unifies—in 
other words that it is itself a difference. In resolving differ- 
ence therefore we do not resolve it into anything more funda- 
mental or absolute than itself. 

I shall close with an illustration which will indicate more 
or less proximately where I should look if I wanted to raise 
the question of how unity and difference come together as 
coequal ultimates in experience and in reality. I draw the 
illustration from Kant’s argument against the Identity ot 
Indiscernibles, which I may be allowed to recall. 

‘Leibniz,’ says Kant, ‘‘compared the objects of the 
senses with each other as things in general and in the 
understanding only. He did this— 

“ First, so far as they are judged by the understanding to be 
either identical or different. As he considers their concepts 
only and not their place in intuition, in which alone objects 
can be given, and takes no account of the transcendental 
place of these concepts (whether the object is to be counted 
among phenomena or among things by themselves), it 
could not happen otherwise than that he should extend his 
principle of indiscernibility, which is valid with regard to 
concepts of things in general only, to objects of the senses 
also (mundus phenomenon), and imagine that he thus added 
no inconsiderable extension to our knowledge of nature. 
No doubt, if I know a drop of water as a thing by itself in 
all its internal determinations, I cannot allow that one is 
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different from the other, when their whole concepts are 
identical. But if the drop of water is a phenomenon in 
space, it has its place not only in the understanding (among 
concepts), but in the sensuous external intuition (in space), 
and in this case the physical place is quite indifferent with 
regard to the inner determinations of things, so that a place 
B can receive a thing which is perfectly similar or identical 
with another in place A, quite as well as if it were totally 
different from it in its internal determinations. Difference 
of place by itself and without any further conditions renders 
the plurality and distinction of objects as phenomena not 
only possible, but also necessary.” ! 

I suppose modern idealism, as a whole, would accept, 
with Mr. Bradley, the principle of the Identity of Indis- 
cernibles,? but it would insist that the principle be rightly 
interpreted. It would reject the illustration in question as 
quite beside the point, and would put both Kant and 
Leibniz right by a process of argument somewhat as follows. 
A spatial difference in two objects otherwise apparently 
identical is a much more serious matter than it appears ; 
and, when fully unfolded with all that it involves, would re- 
veal the similar objects as very far from indiscernible. Thus 
suppose two drops of water to be spatially distinct. This 
really involves in each case a vast complex of relations, dif- 
ferences of attraction and repulsion, of susceptibility to 
constantly varying influences, and so on. These, when 
taken into consideration, involve a vast sum of difference, 
which in the end would completely remove the illustration 
from the field as a relevant instance of the principle. The 
argument is plausible, but in the form in which I have ex- 
pressed it, I do not think it will stand. Of course its real 
point lies in the implicit denial that two objects can differ in 
only one particular. 

We are supposing two objects exactly similar in every 
respect except in this of spatial diversity; and, ignoring our 
presupposition, we go on to show that this one difference 
involves innumerable others. But if the only difference 
were spatial diversity, then this would not be so. For ex- 
ample, the water-drop placed at A has its own distinct ‘‘in- 
ternal determinations,” say its particular and constitutive at- 
tractions and repulsions; the water-drop at B has its. But 
the first drop being in every other respect identical with the 
second, must be interchangeable with it. Thus the two 


* Critique of Pure Reason, Max Miiller’s translation, pp. 221-222. 
* Logic, bk. ii., pt. i., ch. vi. 
35 
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could be transposed without effecting the slightest alteration 
in the system of relationships which each is indifferently 
capable of assuming. It would thus seem that the two 
objects at A and B are identical re cg aie of the same sein 
or system of facts. No. 1 is just No. 2 placed at A; No. 

is No. 1 placed at B. This would compel us to concede to 
Leibniz the identity of objects whose one difference is their 
spatial diversity. 

On the other hand this diversity itself now becomes 
unaccountable. Why should we have, how is it possible 
that we should have, a duplicate transcript of the same 
fact? Kant’s way of referring it to difference of position in 
space, though fundamentally right and quite in accordance 
with the dimensional interpretation of difference, is not 
sufficient for our present purpose, unless we interpret it in 
the light of his doctrine of space as completed in the 
Analytic. That is, we must think not of mere spatial 
diversity as an abstract character, but of spatial diversity as 
the concrete product of actual synthesis. What constitutes 
the difference in this limiting and problematical instance is 
the distinct acts of synthesis required to give even two 
objects with an indiscernible content. Two waterdrops may 
be so alike as to be indistinguishable if viewed one after the 
other. But under certain conditions consciousness has a 
way of refusing to allow us to view them thus independently ; 
and in compelling us to view them together it forces 
us to hold them apart. They stand at arm’s length and 
refuse to devour each other. And the distinct jar in 
consciousness, itself a difference, becomes symbolic of 
further differences, which amount in the end to a genuine 
difference of content. For example, the double shock in 
experience indicates that we have here a divergency capable 
of generating still further divergencies—as.when the two 
drops run together and become a larger drop distinct from 
each. 

Thus synthesis is the fountain-head of all difference. Of 
course the statement is circular, for synthesis from the first 
implies difference. But this is of no account where the factor 
involved is the living activity of mind into which all 
differences fall and out of which they arise. The sig- 
nificant point is that this activity which generates absolute 
difference is the same activity which is the source of all unity. 
We need not therefore fear to implement the truth that all 
things are one with the truth that all things are different, and 
that “difference is in its very nature, and cannot rightly be 
thought of as other than, absolute. 








IV.—THE APPREHENSION OF FEELING. 
By HELEN WoDEHOUSE. 


1. Can feeling be known ?—the word feeling being used as a 
short expression for pleasure-pain and activity-consciousness 
and the whole subjective side of experience. 

About the knowledge of present feeling in the ordinary 
sense I have nothing new to say. I have never so far seen 
sufficient reason to depart from the doctrine taught by Dr. 
Ward, that feeling and activity-consciousness are elements in 
experience, but that while they are present we cannot know 
them. Dr. Stout maintains the first part of this doctrine in 
his essay in The British Journal of Psychology, vol. 11., but in his 
address to the Aristotelian Society, 1905-1906, he opposes the 
second part. Whether the knowledge of present activity which 
he claims in the second paper is or is not the same as the 
activity-consciousness which he maintains in the first, I am 
not sure. If it is the same, my difficulty is this: activity- 
consciousness is characterised by not being knowledge in 
the ordinary sense, and I cannot see its claim to be called 
knowledge at all. If on the other hand the two are not 
the same, I cannot see reason enough for believing in the 
knowledge. When we desire a thing, says Dr. Stout, we 
know it as desired, and therefore know our desire. But the 
primary act, it seems to me, is simply to know-and-desire, 
to desire the known. ‘To know that we desire is the act of 
reflexion that follows. It is possible that there is only a 
matter of words between us; and I am always uncomfortable 
when I differ from Dr. Stout. I wait to be converted. 

2. I hold then that present feeling is not in the ordinary 
meaning known. Nevertheless I consider that in another 
sense it can be partly known, even while it still exists. 
What this knowledge is will become clear in the course 
of the examination of the second part of our subject, the 
apprehension of past feeling. If we take a first general 
glance at this, the arguments which strike us seem to be 
two. 
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(a) At first sight we are, I think, inclined to say that we 
can remember our feelings. I remember a day at school 
when I was extremely happy, and I certainly seem to re- 
member the happiness. ‘‘ Do you not,’ it may be said, “ per- 
haps remember the cause, and the attendant cognitions, and 
so infer, not remember, that you were happy?” The cause 
was and is entirely unknown to me; the mood came unex- 
plained. The attendant circumstances were London streets, 
a fresh wind, and grey roofs shining in grey light after rain. 
There were organic sensations, I suppose, but I cannot say 
that I remember them. The happiness certainly seems at first 
sight not to be inferred but to be directly remembered. 

Against this argument that we can remember feelings two 
different objections have been brought. One is: ‘‘ This is not 
a remembrance, a presentation of feeling; it is a revival. 
You put yourself in the old position, and are again glad.” 
The other is: ‘‘ You do not remember the happiness ; you 
only remember that you were happy”. Both these must be 
returned to later on. 

(8) The second argument is a logical deduction from the 
fact of our present investigation. ‘“ Here are we examining, 
judging, and investigating feeling. How can it be said that 
we do not know it? If we judge, we must at least appre- 
hend. Again, we can desire feelings and expect them, and 
be pleased or vexed with ourselves for having them. In all 
these cases, is not feeling the object of our apprehension ?” 

The objection brought against this argument is: “ This is 
not knowing, but knowing about. You do not apprehend 
your feelings, but only that you did or will feel.” 

This answer evidently has the same sort of purport as the 
former statement that ‘we do not remember happiness, but 
only remember that we were happy’. It is certainly very 
difficult sometimes to know what exactly we mean when we 
say that we remember. It will be wisest then to examine in 
the next place a few of the different things that remembering 
may mean. Or rather, not to tie ourselves to words, we will 
examine what we can do with a past process. 

3. The simplest thing to do with a past process is to repeat 
it. I can submit myself again to a sensation; can go again 
through the arguments for my beliefs; can repeat to myself 
the poem which I learnt. We certainly use the word “ re- 
member” with this meaning sometimes. We say not only, 
‘Do you remember that poem?” meaning, ‘‘ Can you repeat 
it?” but, in the same sense, ‘‘ Can you remember it?” This 
of course is the simplest thing to do with feeling. I can 
easily be happy again at the renewed thought of a piece of 
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good fortune; can revive my anger at an old injury. It 
is possible that sometimes when we speak of remembering 
feeling we mean only this. ‘‘ Feeling-memory” in the sense 
of habit of feeling comes under this account. A cat of my 
acquaintance, having once caught his leg in a watch-chain 
and swung by it in the air, swore softly with a true revival 
of feeling whenever he met the watch-chain afterwards. 

4, Next, there is another thing we can do with a past pro- 
cess. We can, without really repeating it, play at repeating 
it. When I cannot look at the blue sky, I may image it. 
Instead of playing on the violin the tune I played just now, 
I may go over it in my head. When I have ceased to be- 
lieve in the premises of my old faith, I may still go over the 
arguments that followed. Without reviving my belief, I may 
still recall it. Where I no longer know, I may still assume. 
I may project myself back into the old place. 

One of the most interesting chapters in recent psychology 
is that which works out the similar process on the side of 
feeling. As I recall my sight of past snows, my belief in 
a lost leader, so can I recall the feelings which accompanied 
them, and in all these cases to recall is not to revive. As 
I can act through to myself a scene of youth in which I 
heard that I had failed in an examination, so can I call 
up the dull misery of the hour—can feel it in play as I hear 
the announcement in play. Since I know that this failure, 
by affecting my plans, really laid the foundation of future 
success, I am far from being miserable about it now. In 
the same way I can share every sorrow of a hero of tragedy 
in the course of a uniformly pleasant evening. 

This, I think, is very often what we mean when we speak 
of remembering feelings; and the failure to recognise the 
existence of these fancy-feelings has been the source of many 
of our difficulties of theory. For most people this way of 
remembering is easy enough—easier probably than imaging 
past organic sensations. We have only been induced to 
believe that we cannot recall feeling because we have dis- 
believed a priori in a recall distinct from revival. Whenever 
we succeeded in the easy task of play-feeling we have thought 
that we must be having the real feelings again.” 


1Cf. Prof. Alexander in Proc. Aristotelian Soc., 1908-1909 : ‘‘ Suppose 


I am remembering an event as happening to myself. . . . The past 

‘ieee g an S hap} S y : 
object is before my mind, but it is not present. But my past self is 
present. It is an extension backwards of myself. ... We find just 


what we should expect to find if we understood mental events to be mere 
directions of consciousness. A past direction is a present consciousness.” 

2Cf. Prof. Alexander, Proc. Aristotelian Soe., 1908-1909, pp. 35, 36: 
‘Before it can be established that we have emotional or feeling memory 
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5. The question is, have we here a case of apprehending 
past feeling? When I first met with this chapter of 
psychology I thought we had. Now I am fairly sure that 
we have not. 

German descriptions are obscure on this point by reason 
of their use of the same word, Vorstellung, for image and for 
presentation. HO6fler,' taking his account of fancy-feelings 
from an article of Witasek’s, makes no distinction between 
this sense of having feelings vorgestellt and the sense in which 
the psychologist has processes vorgestellt when he examines 
them as objects. Witasek* himself seems to take the fancy- 
feelngs as presented. But Meinong,’ still referring to 
Witasek, takes them as analogous on the feeling side to as- 
sumptions on the knowledge side, and therefore as being 
still of the nature of feeling, and not objects of knowledge. 
In Meinong’s account, that is, they are not presentations 
but true feeling-images. 

I have little doubt myself that Meinong’s treatment is 
right. The Scheingefiihle are still feelings, though not 
“actual ” feelings, not feelings-in-earnest, just as assumptions 
are still cognitive though they are not real beliefs. We are 
not here apprehending our past feelings. We are only play- 
ing at feeling them over again. 

6. So far as we have gone, Dr. Ward’s objection to all pre- 
sentation of feeling still holds.t It is true that what is not 
originally presentation cannot be made presentation by being 
repeated, in earnest or in play. The question is, then, whether 
we can do anything with a past process except do it again. Is 
there such a thing as contemplation apart from, or over and 
above, repetition? We shall find that our attempt to an- 
swer this question involves the answer to the second of the 
two objections from which we started, in that it obliges us 
to think out the connexion between knowing and knowing- 
about. 
we must show that we are not merely remembering the bodily accompani- 
nents, or the attendant circumstances, or the provoking object, of a 
past emotion, and so reviving that emotion. . . . We feel our present 
self extending backwards to the remembered event, and the pleasureable 
tinge in this experience is the ideal pleasure. It is quite distinguish- 
able from the pleasure that we feel in the same object when actually 
present. . . . It is a pleasure ideally present, referred to the past otf 
myself, which past is called up by the memory of the external conditions 
under which it occurred.”’ 

! Psychologie, pp. 209, 210. 

* Zeit. f. Psych., 1901; ‘Zur psychologischen Analyse der iisthetischen 
Einfiihlung ’”’. 

3“ Uber Annahmen.” 

* Ency. Brit., first article on ‘‘ Psychology,” p. 44 6. 
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7. Suppose that I see, on the dress of a saint in a stained- 
glass window, a border of a peculiar shade of rose. I can, first, 
repeat this seeing by going to the church again. Secondly, 
without going to the church, I may visualise the tint. 
Thirdly, I may do more. I may remark to myself on the 
unusual nature of the colour. I may reflect that it occurred 
only in one other window of the church’s magnificent series 
of ancient glass, and that I do not remember having seen 
it in any other church. I may wonder what particular pro- 
cess was used to produce it; may judge it to be a shade or 
two paler than a La France rose; may notice its rare har- 
mony with the other colours in the window, and think it 
gives a tenderness and unexpected delicacy to the whole 
picture which could not be otherwise attained. In all these 
judgments I am apprehending that piece of colour which is 
their subject ; and in all of them I am doing something more 
than merely repeat the process in which I apprehended it 
before. 

Suppose that I have been taught in childhood a certain 
account of the history of this saint. I may go over it now in 
undisturbed faith. Or, if faith has disappeared, I may still 
go over the story as a story, without altering a detail. 
Thirdly, I may compare it with the histories of other saints, 
Christian and heathen. I may judge it to be beautiful, to be 
useful in education, to be fit to be taught as a parable if not 
as literal truth. I may form theories as to the way in which 
it arose. In all these thoughts I am apprehending in a new 
way the story which I used to believe and may still assume. 
This new apprehension is neither belief in the story nor as- 
sumption of it; but it is real apprehension nevertheless. 

Finally, take my childhood’s feeling towards this saint. If 
my faith has been retained, I may revive them now, or some- 
thing near them ; or by self-suggestion, even if my faith has 
been shaken, I may manage to repeat them. If I prefer it, I 
may without any illusion still play at taking the old place, 
still feel my old devotion in image though not in actuality. 
Thirdly, I may use contemplation other than repetition. I 
may estimate the value of these feelings in moral and re- 
ligious development. I may note the history of their growth 
and decline, the way in which surroundings and interests 
helped them or hindered. I may see what they rested on ; 
remember the commonness of such feelings in the young. In 
all these judgments I apprehend their subject. In knowing 
these things I know feeling. This is the true apprehension 
of past feeling. But further commentary is needed. 

8. In examining this whole question of the knowledge of 
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feeling, I was troubled by the apparent self-contradictoriness 
of the statement—‘“‘ Feeling cannot be apprehended’”’. How, 
I asked, could one make a judgment without apprehending 
its subject? how could one think about a thing without 
thinking of it? The last section has shown that I still main- 
tain this objection. But I think now that the original state- 
ment, if carefully expressed, may be maintained as well. To 
examine this, let us as before leave the controversial ground 
of feeling and deal first with objects cognised. 

a. Take first my tint of rose-colour.'. I can apprehend it 
in image and sensation. I can also apprehend it in thought, 
—as produced in the fifteenth century, as similar to the La 
France roses outside, yet not like them destined to fade; as 
connected with certain ether-vibrations ; as a glory to the 
church. All this is real apprehension. I know the tint, 
not know about it. Yet it remains true that a blind man 
could be taught all this knowledge and still lack that know- 
ledge which I had by sense. Or, to take an example which 
is much better because it is less likely to lead to irrelevant 
paths,—if I were not able to visualise colour I could still 
have in absence all this apprehension of thought, could know 
in absence all the colour’s history and its gloriousness. But 
the rose-ness of it I could get only by going to the church 
again. 

Sense and thought, that is, know the same object, but 
what sense sees in it thought cannot see. Green was wrong 
in holding that perfectly adequate conception needs no sen- 
sation to fill itup.” Thought knows the object [I insist upon 
this] but not in its sensational capacity. If the eye of sense 
is considered as occupying the blind spot in the eye of thought, 
then we may say picturesquely that thought, in knowing 
our object, knows about that element in it which sense knows. 
Of course it is most important to remember the other side; 
that sense is blind to what thought sees, which is by far 
the greater part of what is in the object. But that does not 
affect us just here, 

b. So tar the facts are clear enough. They are rather 
harder to see and fix when we come to the next level. 

Take a statement in that history of the saint which I for- 
merly believed. J can repeat my belief in it, or I can play at 
repeating and assume it. Thirdly, in contemplation other 


It will be just the same if I take, e.g., a movement sensation, which 
in popular language “ only exists at the moment of sensing”. I have not 
taken trouble to use examples of this sort, because their peculiarity seems 
to make no difference to my line of argument. 

2 Works, ii., 190. 
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than repeating I can apprehend its connexions, history, 
value, and the rest. This is still apprehension ; it is acquain- 
tance, immediate knowledge. I am said to be thinking about 
the statement, but really I am thinking it about. I am pulling 
it about, making it exhibit itself, putting it in new fields of 
thought to govern them, making it grow. 

I am still apprehending the statement. But so far as I 
am not repeating my original apprehension, so far as I am 
not apprehending just that in it which Lapprehended before. 
The exhibition in new fields is new. I still know the object, 
but it-in-its-original-aspect I know-about. 

9. With regard to both my instances, the colour in the 
glass and the history of the saint, what I am most afraid of 
is that emphasis may be laid on the second part of the last 
sentence to the overlooking of the first. I insist with all 
possible earnestness that if I know about I know. If I can- 
not visualise the appearance of the rose-coloured border, I 
can still know its position and value and uncommonness, its 
purpose and its history. I know that its tint is like that of 
arose, different from a hyacinth, deeper than the sunset ; 
unexpected, beautiful. My knowledge is not about it but of 
it. I know nearly all that is in it, that makes it ; I know it. 
A man with the window in front of him, but with a concus- 
sion of the brain confining him to bare perceiving, would 
know the border too, but know less of it, less in it. Each of 
us knows it, and each knows-about that in it which the other 
knows. We must absolutely reject the plan of giving 
the titles of knowledge and acquaintance to sense-knowledge 
alone, and denying it to any apprehension in which only the 
sense-element is invisible. 

It may be said that this is only a matter of words, that if 
we abstract and limit further, and take ‘‘the content of my 
sensation ’’ for our ‘‘ object,” we shall have to say simply 
that thought knows about it without knowing it. No, for 
in this very judgment the ‘‘sense-content” has become an 
object of ican And a thousand other judgments press in ; 
the sense-content has a history, a place and date in my 
mental life, and relations to other contents; we can form 
theories as to its success in revealing the object ; theories as 
to its difference from the sense-content of a colour-blind 
person looking at the window. The ‘object of sense” has 
indeed blossomed and swelled beyond the bounds of sense. 
No slip of reality can be cut so fine that it will not grow in 
the thought-field. No object can be made so microscopically 
small that it will not govern an infinite range of thought. 

The difticulty lies indeed in explaining “what it is that 
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thought is debarred from. Did I say that the rose-ness was 
invisible to it? In that very judgment the rose-ness is ap- 
prehended. Fortunately explanation is helped by the fact 
that nearly every one admits that there is a debarring, and 
knows the sort of exhibition which the object, rose-colour, 
gives in sense alone. I need only lay full emphasis on the 
other side, insisting that rose-colour is known not only in 
sense but in thought. 

10. That which sense sees in an object thought cannot 
see; but is a mistake to explain this as the result of any 
character of uniqueness or peculiar immediacy which sense 
may possess. It is simply a special case of the obvious rule 
that ‘‘so far as I am not repeating my original apprehension, 
so far I am not apprehending just that aspect of the object 
which I apprehended before”. The exhibition in new fields 
must be new. If I ask a different question, the object must 
give a different answer. Take a level where sense does not 
enter at all, and let our object be ‘‘the bishop who re- 
modelled Exeter Cathedral, completing the change from the 
Norman to the Decorated style”. This is my first introduc- 
tion to Bishop Grandisson, but I may deepen and enlarge 
my acquaintance with him afterwards. So far as I do not 
repeat my first apprehension of him, so far I do not know 
him in the original way. It is possible that I may cease to 
be able to recall that first knowledge. Yet I shall hardly be 
said to have ceased to know Grandisson because I am obliged 
to ask, ‘‘ What was it exactly that he had to do with the 
Cathedral?” Or it may be that my first introduction was to 
‘‘a Bishop of Exeter called Grandisson”. Returning after 
some years, I may say, ‘‘ I know all about the bishop who re- 
modelled the Cathedral, but I cannot remember for the moment 
who he was”—meaning only, ‘‘ I have forgotten his name”. 
It will scarcely be denied here that the so-called knowing-about 
is a better knowing than the original apprehension, but the 
original is omitted. Once more, let our object be the content 
of the assertion, ‘‘ St. Dorothy sent flowers from heaven to 
the youth who loved her”. This exhibition of the object is 
no more the end of it than the guide-book or passport de- 
scription is the end of a man. I may think it about ; may 
estimate the place of this incident in the story, its bearing 
on what precedes and follows, its value for the medieval or 
modern story-teller and poet, or for the child who hears it in 
a Catholic school; I may think of its probable origin and 
its possible use as an allegory. In all this I apprehend the 
incident, but not just as I apprehended it to begin with. 

11. The case of feeling is now probably clear enough. I 
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can apprehend it, and I do so whenever I make a judgment 
about it. But, as with sensation and belief, my apprehension 
does not give me just that element, or aspect, or exhibition 
of it which I had before. So far as I do not repeat a process, 
so far I do not get just what that process gave. Everything— 
everything in the widest and vaguest sense—is a law-complex 
which works inexhaustibly, and works differently in every 
field. Thought cannot exhaust what enters in sense, but 
neither can sense exhaust it; and feeling cannot exhaust 
feeling. My conclusion is, then, that feeling and activity- 
consciousness are in just the same position with regard to 
after-apprehension as are the presented elements in conscious- 
ness. For each we may use either repetition, or play- 
repetition, or apprehension-other-than-repetition. So far as 
we do not repeat, so far we do not get the same exhibition 
of the thing as we got before. 

The sense in which I suggested that we might know 
present feeling will now be clear also. We know it when, 
and only when, our present act is to think of our present 
feeling. In that sense I know it while I write this passage. 
3ut in an ordinary act of cognition we cannot know present 
feeling any more than we can see our own face: it 1s not 
invisible, but we happen always to be looking the other way. 
As in a ghost story, I leave my past selves all along the road, 
and when I like I can turn and see them. Nevertheless, [ 
cannot see what they saw, nor can I feel what their attitudes 
felt like, except by getting into them again. This is a per- 
fectly possible proceeding, but it is a revival or recall of past 
process and not an apprehension of it. Between repetition 
and apprehension I have to choose. 


Notre.—Our relation to the feelings of others will obviously 
come under the preceding account. I may share them in 
genuine sympathy: or I may play at sharing them, in 1m- 
aginative Hinfiihlung: or I may apprehend them in that in 
thought I perceive what they are. That is, they may supply 
me both with primary or imaged feelings, and with objective 
contents of knowledge. 

The investigation contained in this essay was occasioned 
by the study of Prof. Alexander’s most suggestive and 
provocative paper on ‘Mental Activity in Willing and in 
Ideas’! JI have come to agree with a good deal of its 
doctrine, but with one passage I am bound to disagree even 
more completely than I did at first reading of it. It appears 


1 Proe. Arist. Noc., 1908-1909. 
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on page 27 of the paper: ‘“‘To me, I myself cannot be a 
cognitum, I can only be a cognitum to a being who stood 
outside both me and physical things, in the same way as 
I myself stand outside physical things and life. Life is 
an individual thing to the liver. But I can contemplate 
another being’s life though I cannot live it. Now it is as 
impossible for me to contemplate my own mind as for an 
animal to live another animal’s life. There is no reason, 
however, in the nature of things why a race of beings should 
not arise or be now in existence who can contemplate minds, 
Such beings would be of a higher order of mind and for them 
minds would be objects of knowledge.” 


I hope it is clear from the foregoing pages what my com- 
ment on this would be. 

(1) Ican and do contemplate my own mind as I contemplate 
physical things, and life, and anything else that I like in the 
universe. Prof. Alexander proves it by writing papers about 
his mind. 

(2) But to contemplate is not the same as to live through. 
My contemplation of an animal’s life is a qualitatively dif- 
ferent experience from the animal's, and my contemplation 
of my own life is a different experience from the living of it; 
hence I can only contemplate the part which I am not en- 
gaged in living. 

(3) As for the higher race of beings, they will have the 
advantage of being able to contemplate any part of my life 
they choose, since they are not engaged in living any of it ; 
and they will presumably have the disadvantage. of a much 
more limited access to what they want to know. So far 
they are in the same position as my next-door neighbour. 
If they are able by some means to share my feelings and 
thoughts, they may overcome the limit of access by living 
my hfe as well as contemplating it. They will then be in 
the same position as myself. Of course if they are cleverer 
than myself they will be able to do much more with that 
position. And if they can ‘“‘ enter into” my beliefs and feel- 
ings without being actually possessed by them, asI do fitfully 
with my past self and with other people, they will keep a 
calm and detachment of mind which will enable them to un- 
derstand me much better than I understand myself. But I 
cannot imagine any other way than this. They can con- 
template heaven and earth and myself and themselves, and 
socanI. And forall of us “seeing life ” is a different thing 
from living it. 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
ABSOLUTISM IN EXTREMIS? 


TuoucH Mr. Bradley’s article in No. 74 expressly aims merely at 
re-stating his well-known views, it deserves to be noted that it really 
contains two very important novelties which threaten to end the long 
controversy about the logical character of Absolute Idealism. With 
great candour Mr. Bradley has revealed its true inwardness. The 
mask of Rationalism, which had worn rather threadbare, is dropped, 
and its underlying irrationality is exposed to view. Weare explicitly 
assured of what many had long refused to believe, viz. that Absolu- 
tism never has been rational, and that, esoterically, its adepts have 
always known this. Says Mr. Bradley emphatically, ‘the im- 
manence of the Absolute in finite centres and of finite centres in 
the Absolute, I have always set down as inexplicable”. And again, 
“the immediate immanence of the one Reality in finite centres has 
always to be presupposed ; and this fact, we have seen from the 
first, remains inexplicable,” for though “ we can understand more 
or less what . . . such an experience must be,” “ to comprehend 
it otherwise is beyond us, and even beyond all intelligence”. } 

It was quite a mistake then to suppose that Absolutism aimed 
at the explication of experience, the satisfaction of the intellect, 
and the justification of the ways of the world to the reason of 
man ; its real foundation lay elsewhere. Where, we are authori- 
tatively told at last. ven if Mr. Bradley had not found meta- 
physical reasons for believing it, he would “still believe it upon 
instinct”. The epigram about metaphysics in the preface of 
Appearance and feality was, it seems, based on introspection. 
Indeed this instinct is the really inexpugnable ground of the 
belief, for ‘though I am willing to concede that my metaphysics 
may be wrong, there is, I think, nothing which could persuade 
me that my instinct is not right” (p. 171). 

We have then confitentem rewm. The personal vision which 
inspires and uplifts the mystic and the metaphysician in their 
suprasensible flights, and renders their mental processes so un- 
intelligible to the earthbound crawl of scientific minds, stands 
clearly confessed. True, it is still disparaged as an “ instinct,” but 
this epithet only attests a lingering prejudice against the indecent 


1No. 74, pp. 154, 173, 154. Italics mine. 
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intrusion of the person into the holy ground of metaphysics. 
“Instinct” is more potent than reason, but it is not reason, and 
it is not universal; it is personal preference. 

So substantially there is no doubt that the critics of Absolutism 
as a system were quite right in both their main contentions. It 
is essentially an ‘ overbelief,’ an affair of personal vision,! and it 
is not intellectually cogent. Absolutism is a pure Rationalism as 
little as it is a product of pure reason, and even its claim to be 
rational is open to question. 

This last concession is not perhaps made as explicit by Mr. 
Bradley as is desirable. But it is certainly implied. His doctrine 
is modestly “offered as something which can stand between us 
and theoretical scepticism ’’ (p. 175). 

But why should its offer be accepted? Merely because it is 
assumed that we do not want to be sceptics, but are intellectually 
desperadoes who “ have got somehow to believe in something ” 
{p. 156), and absolutism, with all its defects, is said to be the best 
metaphysic to be had. 

To a pure rationalist this plea must be utterly unconvincing. 
He would turn up his nose at the effrontery of a metaphysic 
which bases itself on an emotional desire to escape from 
scepticism. ‘I am willing to go,’ he would say, ‘ wherever 
reason leads, and if reason conducts me to scepticism, why then 
a sceptic | must become. Nor do I want to escape from scepticism 
at any price. Certainly not at the preposterous price of the meta- 
physic you offer me. It seems to me a scepticism aggravated by 
a dialectical nightmure. I certainly do not want a metaphysic 
which starts with an initial confession that its fundamental pre- 
supposition is inexplicable, which plunges from paradox to paradox 
at every step, which glories in a notion of truth that makes every 
truth (including presumably its own assertions !) a sort of error and 
every reality a sort of illusion that can equally well be denied, 
which has to leave the concrete facts of existence unexplained 
and to abandon them and the sciences and practical life and 
indeed everything except what it is pleased to call ‘‘ philosophy ” * 

10Of. A Pluralistic Universe, p. 20 f., p. 85 f£. ; Personal Idealism, pp. 
87-88. It is always cruel, and in a sense unfair, to subject such 
‘visions’ to a logical criticism which never penetrates to their personal 
core. But it should not, of course, be forgotten that professions of 
‘mysticism’ may be only apologies for indolence or bankruptcy of 
thought. Still they are more frequently inspired (often unconsciously) 
by some sort of a logical motive. In this case the logical motive for the 
belief in the ‘inexplicable’ relations of the Absolute and the finite 
centres is apparently (p. 155) the old difficulty of preventing idealism 
from turning into solipsism. The result is the Janus-faced sort of 
‘absolute solipsism’ which I have discussed in Studies in Humanism, 
ch. x. 
2Cf. A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 120-123 ; Studies in Humanism, p. 
297. 


3 No. 72, p. 501; No. 74, pp. 163, 169. 
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to “practical makeshifts””' and ‘ working conceptions”? of the 
worst pragmatic sort, and in the end, after all these outrages 
on reason, has to “agree fully that difficulties are left which, if 
you like to say so, must be swallowed ” (p. 156), to doubt whether 
the most consistent man is he “ who on the whole attains to greatest 
truth” (p. 170), and in short is habitually subject to fits when it 
seems “clear that the Universe is too much everywhere for our 
understanding ’’ (ibid.). 

‘Why then go farther? Why harrow my feelings by going into 
the painful details of your failure to devise a rational and coherent 
theory of existence? Out of your own mouth you are utterly con- 
demned: the most hostile critic could not possibly say more. You 
have said enough, and more than enough to show me that your 
theory is inconceivable and incredible. You need not reiterate it 
to make its meaning clearer. I understand it only too well, and 
the more you insist on it, the less I like it. I will not have it 
upon any terms. Better, far better, be an honest, downright 
sceptic, than thus play fast and loose with all the most sacred 
terms in the vocabulary of our reason. Best of all, if that seem 
to you the truth, confess that no rational solution of the problem 
of existence has yet been propounded, and suspend your judgment. 
You are not bound to adopt any one of a mass of futile specula- 
tions that are all incoherent and contrary to reason.’ 

Such, I imagine, would be the language a real rationalist would 
hold towards the Absolutism offered him. And Mr. Bradley would 
really have nothing more to urge. For to declare that it is the 
doctrine he had found “most tenable” (p. 154) would be dis- 
counted as parental partiality. To contend that it was the least 
“one-sided ’”’ of the alternatives (p. 175), would only provoke the 
retort that the internecine feud between the different sides of the 
theory was precisely the strongest reason for rejecting it. And 
the assertion that “since there is nothing which can be opposed 
to our main conclusion, that conclusion is certain, and we may 
rest on it as finally true” (p. 174), would be dismissed as mere 
inconsistency with the previous admissions that there are alterna- 
tive metaphysics in existence (which are preferred by others, though 
regarded as more ‘one-sided’ by Mr. Bradley), and as being besides 
afflicted with the logical disability that the positive truth of a de- 
fective theory cannot be established merely by eliminating other 
theories as erroneous. For even if all the extant alternatives had 
been considered, the exhaustiveness of the analysis could never be 
assumed. In point of fact, Absolutism has neither considered all 
the alternatives, nor given any reason why, if they are all defective, 
our proper attitude should not be suspense of judgment, 

Fortunately however for Mr. Bradley, the real rationalist is 
an ideal creature he is never likely to meet on earth. The other 
philosophers are more human, and another of his arguments will 


1 No. 66, p. 230. “No. 74, p. 170. 
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appeal to them far more. After all Mr. Bradley is the last of a 
long dynasty of absolutist rulers in the realms of speculation. His 
‘vision’ is quite ‘according to Cocker’. It has been on view for 
ages. Many others before him have found comfort, entertainment 
or sustenance in a philosophic hotchpotch composed of very much 
the same ingredients. So he can rightly plead (p. 154) that “in 
the main I inherited this doctrine from others,' and find myself 
sharing it with others to whom it seemed and seems intelligible ”’. 

Is not this quite personal, and a little pathetic? And Humanists 
at any rate are quite willing to accept it as at least a psychological 
explanation of the belief in the Absolute. They will readily grant 
also that though a doctrine which squarely takes its stand on a 
fundamental inexplicability cannot really be a rationalism, it may 
quite well be a faith-philosophy (of the extremer kind), which 
works for some and satisfies their spiritual demands. Indeed 
they had the acuteness to suggest as much long ago.” 

But they will insist on two things. In the first place, that it 
should be admitted on all sides what the abdication of Absolutism 
means. It means a revolution in the methods of metaphysical 
debate. It means an explicit recognition of the legitimacy of the 
personal equation in metaphysics. It means equal rights to a 
hearing for all views that find believers. It means an end to 
philosophic bigotry, arrogance and intolerance. No longer will 
it be possible to argue: ‘I have the truth. You do not agree 
with me. Hrgo you are no philosopher,’ and then to cease from 
arguing. It will have to be admitted instead that all genuinely 
debated points are really doubtful, that the success of all argu- 
ments depends in the last resort on their personal appeal, and 
that different arguments appeal in different degrees to different 
types of character. Hence it will have to be conceded, as a 
matter of principle, that there may be minds which are consti- 
tutionally wholly impervious, or highly resistant, to the beauty 
and truth of the absolutist scheme, and that nevertheless it will 
not be merely the (recent) growth of controversial politeness 
which forbids an honest thinker to designate them as otherwise 
than human. 

Secondly, they will call attention to the strangeness of the con- 
troversial dénotiment. For over forty years claims to superior 
rationality and accusations of philosophic obtuseness have been 
part of the regular stock-in-trade of the absolute idealist, and the 
pretensions of his doctrine have been those of a rational system. 
It is now conceded that it neither is, nor ever has been, either 


1Much as J. S. Mill did that of the British Association. It will be 
remembered that he too unwittingly took over a ‘final inexplicability,” 
and was exposed in consequence to unkind remarks. Verily Nemesis 
also repeats itself ! 

2Of. Pragmatism, p. 273 f.; Studies in Humanism, pp. 275-276, 


281-283. 
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completely coercive or completely coherent, that the belief in its 
rationality is a matter of “instinct,” and that this instinct is by 
no means universal. Hence it appears that the whole contro- 
versial attitude of absolutism was neither true nor justifiable. 
Comment on the morality of such tactics is needless ; but the facts 
should be noted. 

Both the humanist polemic, therefore, and the humanist con- 
tention as to the real nature of metaphysics are vindicated up to 
the hilt by Mr. Bradley’s latest revelations. 

So philosophic controversy must henceforth enter on a new era, 
in which doctrines will prevail, not by coerciveness, but by attrac- 
tiveness, satisfactoriness and convenience. On this new ground 
what chance has Humanism to show itself superior in value to 
Absolutism in the eyes of those who are not already hopelessly 
committed ? 

To me it seems as clear as daylight that its chances are ex- 
cellent, even on Mr. Bradley’s own showing. Absolutism is not 
depicted as an attractive creed: it is at most a desperate alterna- 
tive to scepticism, and hardly seems to satisfy Mr. Bradley himself 
in all his moods.!_ Nor is it, certainly, a convenient philosophy, 
seeing that it is both difficult to grasp and impossible to apply to 
science or life. It is hardly likely, therefore, that Mr. Bradley's 
reiterated expositions will make any further converts. 

But it deserves to be noted that they contain also positive 
grounds for preferring the Humanist alternative, not merely in- 
directly, because by leaving it out of his calculations he has 
logically vitiated his advocacy of Absolutism as the least unsatis- 
factory of philosophic positions, but also directly, because the 
problems which show themselves most obdurate and paradoxical 
under his treatment are precisely the ones which yield most easily 
to the humanistic method. The observation applies to the present 
article also, though not as manifestly as to those in Numbers 71 
and 72. 

Perhaps the clearest and most decisive illustration of this point 
may be drawn from a passage on page 166, where Mr. Bradley is 
labouring to show that not even in ‘designations’ can there be 


‘found any self-contained and self-consistent meaning, and arguing 


that “the ‘this’ which you feel and which you mean, does not 
trouble itself about a ‘that,’ since it is positively itself. And 
since your truth fails and must continue to fail to contain this 
positive meaning, your truth is defective.” 

Now here apparently there is flat self-contradiction. Mr. 
Bradley (1) admits that we mean a ‘this,’ and yet contends 
(2) that our truth fails to contain this meaning. But how can 
our truth fail to contain what admittedly we mean? We mean 
the ‘designation ’ (and indeed every judgment) to convey the full 


1T have discussed his attempts elsewhere to drop the Absolute and to 
argue sceptically and pragmatically in Nos. 63, 67 and 73. 
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particularity of the situation we have selected for comment ; surely 
therefore, if our assertion fails to convey the meaning we meant 
in its full particular reference, what we meant is not apprehended, 
and what is apprehended is not our meaning. To prove this point, 
therefore, Mr. Bradley would have to show, not merely that a 
particular meaning is not always understood, but that it never can 
be. But this surely is absurd. 

Hence the precious doctrine that we can never mean what we 
mean by a ‘this,’ is put intoa dilemma. The terms in a designa- 
tion must either be capable of conveying a particular meaning or 
not. If (1) terms like ‘this,’ ‘my,’ etc., are so inherently ‘ uni- 
versal’ that they cannot become particular even in use, they cannot 
serve to convey a particular meaning at all. But how does this 
accord with the familiar facts that we can not only mean assertions 
to have a particular reference, but that such references are fre- 
quently wnderstood and succeed in conveying our meaning? On 
Mr. Bradley’s interpretation it remains an insoluble mystery why, 
when he says to his scout (who is the Merton philosophers’ ‘ plain 
man’), ‘Bring me my hat,’ the scout brings Mr. Bradley’s hat, 
instead of his own or any other any one else might designate as 
‘my, or why he refrains from pointing out to his master that he 
has asked for the Absolute, and that the finitude of both of them 
precludes compliance with his demand. Yet if the scout under- 
stood Mr. Bradley to mean what as a logician he thinks he is 
bound to mean, an incisive complaint against him would speedily 
be sent to the domestic bursar. Clearly then Mr. Bradley cannot 
act on his own theory of judgment. And this suggests a question 
as to what right the logician has to intervene when two people 
understand each other, and to tell them they were both mistaken, 
the one in thinking he meant what he meant, and the other in 
thinking he understood it, and that they were really both talking 
about an Absolute neither of them had ever heard of and totally 
irrelevant to their actual purpose. The sole case which might 
seem to militate against the denial that the ‘ Absolute’ is ever the 
subject of judgment would seem to be that of two philosophers 
talking about it. But as this case would manifestly involve its 
relation to ‘finite centres,’ and this is now admitted to be ‘in- 
explicable,’ it is clear that the meaning of any affirmation about 
the Absolute would be indeterminate. And until its meaning can 
be determined logic is hardly called upon to consider it. 

(2) It would seem then that logic must somehow condescend to 
acknowledge that the ‘this,’ ‘my,’ etc., somehow manage to be 
really particular, and to designate the particulars they refer to. 
But, if so, does not the cognitive operation expressed in the 
judgment hit its mark, and effect the transformation of immediate 
experience at which it aimed? How in this case can it be cuarged 
with engendering the infinite process of futile self-transcendence, 
which, we are asked to believe, is the incurable disease of judg- 
ment as such ? 
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The whole of Mr. Bradley’s logic stands and falls with his 
analysis of this crucial case. If judgment cannot here be proved 
to be inherently diseased and afflicted with a congenital incapacity 
to realise its aim and to convey its meaning, it cannot be inferred 
that the Absolute is the real subject in all judgment and that 
metaphysics must provide an asylum for the failures of logic. 

Yet the whole difficulty is purely factitious. The disease is 
purely imaginary, and exists not in the actual functioning of 
thought, but in the logician’s false analysis thereof, being at 
bottom a disease only of language. I have already suggested 
both the cause of the malady and its cure.! The cause is a 
confusion of the actual meaning of the judgment when in use 
with its potential meaning as a form of words. The former 
always has a particular application (whatever the words used), 
the latter is always ‘universal’; and the transformation into the 
former is always effected by the personal interest of the thinker 
who wishes to use the words to convey an actual psychical 
meaning. 

Hence to abstract from the personal aspect of judgment is to 
destroy its whole meaning, and to substitute for it a form of 
words, which may be used to mean anything any one can 
manage to convey by it, but does not as yet mean anything a 
all. It is true that logic in its traditional form has always un- 
critically made this abstraction; but then it has never conde- 
scended to study adequately the nature of judging as a psychical 
process. And so it has never understood the real act of judging, 
and it is no undeserved penalty for this negligence and this out- 
rage that its theory of the depersonalised judgment should in 
consequence fall into the absurdities which Mr. Bradley has 
rehearsed so often and so eloquently. 

But the humanist reply is simple. The.psychological nature of 
judgment is personal, and as infinite as personality ; its logical 
nature is essentially expressed and easily exhausted by its relation 
to the purpose (whatever it was) for the satisfaction of which it 
was framed. If it succeeded in ministering to that, if it expressed 
and conveyed what its maker meant when he used it, its truth 
stands unimpeachably, and its validity is immobilised in the past ; * 


‘No. 73, pp. 40-43. 

*Tt may here be suggested, as a point to be expounded another time, 
that the famous ‘ concrete universal’ of Hegel is nothing essentially but 
a form of this confusion. For what alone is really ‘concrete’ about it 
is its use or application. Hegel perceived that the traditional account 
of the function of universals was wrong, but not that the source of the 
error lay in the abstraction from their use. So he propounded as a cure 
a ‘dialectic’ of pure thought which is the high-water mark of the very 
‘fallacy of the abstract universal’ which it was trying to transcend. 

*Of course it may still be revalued, as it is not true humanistically 
that the past is in all senses immobile. But this can only happen if it 
becomes related to another and future purpose, and a new judgment is 
made about it. So ‘it’ is not properly the ‘same’ judgment. 
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if not, it is voted a failure and superseded at once. In either case, 
its function and its meaning were relative to a particular situation, 
and it was by its adequacy to that alone that its truth or falsity 
was estimated. And let it not be objected that the ‘ particular 
situation’ is the product of ‘arbitrary’ (i.e. purposive) selection 
(alias ‘ mutilation’). For that again is the work of a personality, 
and not merely intellectual. It therefore is nothing for which the 
judgment can be rendered responsible. As Prof. Dewey has so 
admirably shown, it is the situation which generates the judgment, 
and not the judgment which ordains the situation. Discursive 
thought must never forget its dependence on, and allegiance to, 
immediate experience, though it should equally eschew the tempta- 
tion of conceiving itself as radically opposed to that experience, 
after the fashion of the Bradleyan antithesis of ‘ thought’ and ‘ feel- 
ing’. For after all in its concrete fulness every judgment is an 
act, a psychical experience, and a logical experiment. Moreover, 
unless there had been before the making of every judgment persons 
willing to take the risks of selecting relevantly to their interests 
out of the amorphous continuum of experience, there would have 
been neither judgment nor logic. Hence it seems absurd for logic 
to conceive itself as a fundamental protest against the very practice 
of selective judging to which it owes its existence. 

I find it difficult, in conclusion, not to believe that if Mr. Bradley 
would only consent to drop his ‘ Hegel’ for five minutes, and to 
let his psychological acumen (of which he has abundance) play on 
the actual facts of knowing, he would discover that the central 
defect in his logic is simply that it does not consider actual judg- 
ment at all, and that all his perplexities arise from his attacking 
the mere verbal form of judgment, and are, in consequence, quite 
gratuitous and irrelevant to actual thinking. But I fear that the 
Hegelian obsession may prove too powerful for even his outspoken 
perception of the painful consequences of his uncriticised assump- 
tions to lead to their revision. For experience shows, alas, that it 
is only too true— 


Wen Hegel mal paralysirt 
Der kommt so bald nicht zu Verstande. 


Nor can I help confessing that in feeling that the gratuitous 
illogicality and irrationality of Absolutism must be capable of 
becoming equally evident to other minds, I too may be only ex- 
emplifying the reality of that personal bias which is now extorting 
recognition of its existence and importance from all schools of 


philosophy. 
F. C. S. ScHILLeER. 








PHILOSOPHIC PRE-COPERNICANISM.—AN ANSWER. 


In the April number of Minp Mr. D. L. Murray has done me the 
honour of criticising two chapters of my Kant’s Theory of Know- 
ledge in which I try to vindicate the position which he describes 
as that of “naive realism”. It is, I think, clear that in several 
minor points Mr. Murray has misunderstood me and that in others 
his criticisms are inapplicable; but the necessary explanations 
would be of no general interest and, so far as I can see, the answers 
can be supplied from the very passages to which he refers. Mr. 
Murray’s main contentions, however, seem to call for a very brief 
reply. They appear to be two. 

(1) According to the first, the position that knowledge, to be know- 
ledge, must not affect or alter the reality with which it deals should 
be not merely asserted but proved. To assert it without proof is to 
beg the question, since it is really the question at issue between the 
realist and his opponents. ‘“ When once a ‘self-evident’ truth has 
been challenged (as this was by Kant) does it not require defence ? 
—if only by the method of pointing out the disastrous consequences 
of its denial?” 

To this the reply does not seem difficult. It is not true that any 
thesis which any opponent chooses to challenge requires proof. If 
it be self-evident, the proper way to apprehend it is to see its truth 
directly. The fact that it is not proved does not render it a mere 
assertion ; from the nature of the case direct proof is impossible, and 
a reductio per impossibile is, in virtue of its indirectness, always un- 
satisfactory. If, however, an indirect proof is desired, it is enough 
to point out that Mr. Murray himself is good enough to offer the 
best one possible and even to put it into my mouth. To the asser- 
tion that in the act of knowing the mind transforms the bare 
reality given to it, he says: “Mr. Prichard would probably reply 
that such a process is not knowing”. What further answer could 
be required by the most exacting of critics? 

(2) Mr. Murray’s second contention, which is implied rather 
than directly stated, appears to be that the opposite view is true, or 
at least very possibly true, viz., that the mind alters a reality in 
coming to know it, and that the qualities we attribute to it belong 
to the reality as apprehended by us and not as it exists apart from 
our apprehension. “In ordinary terminology the object of the in- 
quirer is to know the ‘thing,’ not the ‘appearance’. But which 
is the ‘thing’ we wish to know? The thing as it is apart from 
us or as it is in interaction with us? Let us revise our vocabulary. 
Let us call the reality as apprehended (and possibly transformed) 
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by appropriate mental process the thing or the object of know- 
ledge. And let us dub the ‘thing in itself’ of Kant which is 
reality anterior to being known, vAn, the raw material of know- 
ledge. . . . On this hypothesis we can read an intelligible mean- 
ing into the Kantian statement (that time and space are relations 
of things as they are perceived), since phenomena are no longer 
purely mental existences of which it is nonsense to predicate spa- 
tiality. They are, on the contrary, the transformed vA» of reality, 
of which transformed objects spatiality may be a true attribute.”! 
“Tt makes an enormous difference whether the object of know- 
ledge spoken of is as it appears at the beginning or at the end of a 
cognitive process, and until Mr. Prichard explains how and by what 
means it passes from the one condition to the other his theory has 
no very relevant relation to the facts either of science or of common 
life.” ? 

If I follow Mr. Murray rightly, he advances in support of this 
position two argumenta ad hominem. In the first place, he argues, 
things admittedly may look what they are not in the case of even 
that secondary quality which seems most obviously objective, viz., 
colour. Hence a similar admission must be made in the case of 
the primary qualities. Further, “a thing may ‘look’ its true 
colour or a ‘false’ colour—while all the time it is not coloured. 
Similarly may we not make true and false statements about the 
spatial qualities of things—while all the time spatiality is not, in 
Mr. Prichard’s sense, real?” In other words, while a thing must 
be admitted to be possibly not spatial in itself or apart from us, our 
ability to draw a distinction between the real or true shape of a 
thing and its apparent or false shape implies that there must be 
a true or real shape which it really has in relation to our appre- 
hension, though possibly not in itself. 

In the second place the ‘naive realist’ lays stress on ordinary 
language, and in ordinary language we use phrases, such as ‘it is 
hot’ and ‘it is red,’ and even predicate ‘is’ of the worlds of dream 
and fiction. ‘Clearly then when we say ‘is’ we do not invari- 
ably assume that rigid demarcation betweeu objective things and 
subjective appearance upon which Mr. Prichard builds his theory 
of knowledge.” ‘That is to say, the appeal to ordinary language 
reveals the implication that a reality may really possess a quality in 
relation to us which it does not possess in itself. 

In reply, so far as I can see, with all deference to Mr. Murray, 
it is only necessary to repeat considerations which I have already 
adduced in the chapters which he criticises and which he appears 
either not to have noticed or at least not to have seriously con- 
sidered. 

(1) There is no sense in saying that a thing may have a real shape 
in relation to our apprehension, though not in itself.® 

1Minp, N.S., No. 74, p. 232. * Ibid., p. 235. 
5 Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 72. 
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(2) As I have endeavoured to argue in detail,! there is no sense 
in distinguishing between a true and false colour or shape (or other 
quality) on the supposition that the true colour or shape (or other 
quality) is not one which the thing must possess in itself and apart 
from us. 

(3) The appeal to ordinary language yields the opposite con- 
clusion to that drawn by Mr. Murray. We only use phrases such 
ap ‘it is hot’ or ‘it is red’ before it has occurred to us that the heat 
or the colour cannot belong to the thing apart from us. Once this 
reflexion is made, we alter our language and say ‘it appears hot’ 
or ‘it looks red’. Thus both before and after the reflexion the real 
implication of our language is that if a thing is so and so at all, it is 
go in itself and apart from us.” 

In conclusion it may be well to refer to one passage in Mr. 
Murray’s discussion. ‘‘ Mr. Prichard says, on page 124, that on his 
own view ‘ Knowledge is sw generis, and as such cannot be ex- 
plained ’.® If so, it is surely a pity that books should continue to 
be written on the theory of knowledge. But if Mr. Prichard is 
right and the other philosophers are wrong, it follows that, on 
Mr. Prichard’s own showing, one thing needs to be explained, how 
their error, and indeed error in general, is possible.” Now (1) as to 
books on the theory of knowledge, I can only say that, as the subject 
is usually understood, I regret that books should continue to be 
written on it. I have already urged * that just because knowledge 
is sui generis, a ‘theory’ of it is impossible. If this be so, the 
student who devotes attention to this supposed subject only diverts 
himself from the real issues of philosophy; and in this respect the 
Greeks had, it seems to me, a great advantage over modern philo- 
sophers. Study of the subject, however, like other forms of phil- 
osophical error, appears to resemble measles in that all students 
of philosophy must undergo an attack of it. (2) As to the possibility 
of the mistake of believing in the existence of this subject, the answer 
seems fairly plain. In philosophy, at any rate in its early stages, 
the main difficulty is to formulate the proper questions, and phil- 
osophers ‘do not sufficiently inquire whether the questions which 
they seek to answer are legitimate.® Moreover the faulty character 
of their question is often not revealed in the course of investigation, 
because they do not sufficiently consider whether the answer pro- 
posed is something which they really think and do not merely say. 
Finally, (3) as to the need of explaining the possibility of error in 
general, which Mr. Murray implies that I have wholly neglected, I 
would point out that at any rate one of the two chapters which he 
criticises is largely devoted to dealing with what is perhaps the most 
important case of error, that of sensible illusion. 

H. A. PricHarb. 


' Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, pp. 94-100. 2 Tbid., p. 72. 

* Minn, N.S., No. 74, p. 236. 4 Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 246. 

*Compare the prominence of the fallacious questions : ‘ What is the 
relation of the universal to the particular ?’ and ‘ What is judgment /’ 








THE ENUMERATIVE UNIVERSAL PROPOSITION AND THE 
FIRST FIGURE OF THE SYLLOGISM. 


Many must have read with interest Mr. W. J. Roberts's paper in the 
April number of Minp, on ‘The Enumerative Universal Proposi- 
tion and the First Figure of the Syllogism”’. The arguments which 
he brings forward seem clearly to be syllogisms, and such arguments, 
though not demonstrative, are surely often and properly used. At 
the same time this does not seem to me to lead to a ‘class-inter- 
pretation’ of the major premise in syllogism, as it does to Mr. 
Roberts. May I try to justify this opinion ? 

A class, I suppose, is all the things possessing some common 
character. If I really give a class-interpretation to a universal 
proposition, I must be thinking, when I enunciate it, of all the 
particulars, e.g. ‘Both his legs were broken’: for the fact that 
there are only two members of the class does not make tows les 
deux less a class. But if the class is a large one, I cannot in 
enunciating the proposition retain the thought of every member, 
though I may believe the proposition to be true of every member. 
In this case, I need to recognise S! as a member of the class, in 
order to see that the proposition applies to S—that its predicate 
holds of S. Here therefore there is inference, and syllogistic in- 
ference: I come to know that S is P by thinking together two 
things, either of which I might think separately : whereas, if in 
enunciating the universal proposition I had really been thinking of 
all the particulars, I should have been thinking then that 8 is P. 

It will probably be said that the class-interpretation of syllogistic 
reasoning does not suppose that the minor term is explicitly thought 
of in the major premise: the minor premise is needed, asserting 
membership of the class. But this seems fatal to the class-inter- 
pretation ; for now the major premise must be regarded as making 
a statement not about a class M, but about membership of the class 
M ; and membership of the class M is not aclass. In other words, 
if the major premise is seriously a statement about a class, it is a 
statement about all the things that are M, S included; and there is 
no inference. If there is inference, it is because the minor premise 
asserts of S membership of the class M,? and the major premise 
asserts a connexion, or conjunction, between membership of the 
class M and P; it is not therefore a class-statement. 


‘Throughout what follows, S symbolises some individual. 
*I.e., asserts ‘being M,’ M being now taken in intension. 
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But why, if this is true, should it be any objection to a syllogism 
that its major premise is reached by a complete enumeration? Be- 
cause then the syllogism is worthless as demonstration. A man 
who believes or admits such a major premise, in which the members 
of the class are not all thought of, but membership of the class is 
given as involving a predicate P, is bound to conclude, when § is 
accepted as a member of the class, that it is P; there is an dvayxy 
Aéyew. But this is, in Aristotelian language, dialectical and not 
apodeictical. He can never know this way that S is P, and the 
argument, regarded as one to prove it, must turn out circular ; for 
the major premise will rest in turn on showing that S is P. 

The major premise, in such a case, is a memorandum, the result 
of a past enumerative inquiry.! I would suggest that we may go 
further, and say that in syllogisms of the first figure the major 
premise always has the nature of a memorandum, though the me- 
morandum is not always the result of a past enumerative inquiry ; 
it may be the conclusion of a demonstrative or inductive argument, 
or taken from a sacred book or a book of reference or the clause of 
a statute. These differences are not unimportant, if we consider 
(as we should) our thought rather than our language. When I say 
that the areas of semicircles are as the squares of their radii, 
though I may have never known, or have forgotten, the demonstra- 
tion, yet [ should think there was an intelligible connexion ; but 
when I say that no headmaster of Clifton has died, I do not suppose 
for a moment that the office in question confers immortality or 
even promotes longevity. But for there being major premises of 
the former type, Aristotle could never have represented syllogism 
as the form of demonstration. In the Prior Analytics he is con- 
cerned merely with the dvayxy Aéyew: in the Posterior Analytics, 
it is the connexion between the terms, seen to be necessary, which 
makes the syllogism furnish ézuotypn. Nevertheless, if we fully 
understood the connexion, we should not have to appeal to a 
major premise. In the subject before us, we should see that one 
character involved another, and seeing it, be able to generalise, 
and extract a universal proposition from the subject before us, in- 
stead of subsuming the particular under a universal principle. 

Syllogism in fact, in the first figure, is subsumptive: in sub- 
sumption we always appeal to, apply, or make use of a universal 
premise, the necessity of which is at any rate not realised at the 
moment; it may have no necessity at all; but in scientific examples, 
it is believed to have necessity, though we lack insight into the 
necessity ;* if we had the insight, there would be no subsumption. 
Aristotle at times saw this, when he discussed the nature of the 
premises of demonstration, and urged that they, and therefore the 
conclusion also, must reciprocate ; but because the middle term was 
to give the cause, and because he thought that cause and causatwm 


‘This is put better than I could put it by Mr. Roberts on p. 240. 
Cf. Dr. Bosanquet, Logic, vol. ii., pp. 201-204. 
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could no longer be discriminated, if reciprocating or commensurate, 
therefore he continued also to maintain that in demonstration you 
appealed to a major premise, in which the predicate (as he might 
put it) axoAovbet TO péow TavTt, Kal brrepexet (cf. Post. An. i., p. xvii), 
Hence he left room to represent demonstration as subsumptive, 
Again, an argument, if really subsumptive, always includes some 
interpretation of what is involved in a statement; for if you do not 
reach the conclusion by a complete understanding of the facts, you 
must reach it by seeing what is involved in the admissions you have 
made. Hence there is truth in Mill’s account of it as interpreting 
a memorandum; Mill errs first in holding that the memorandum 
is based always on enumeration, and secondly because his view 
implies that it is false, being stated in the form of an enumerative 
universal when the enumeration is incomplete; clearly if the 
memorandum correctly recorded only what on Mill’s theory has 
been ascertained—.e., that most or many M are P—the argument 
would fail: given the premises, no conclusion would cvpBaivew éé 
dvayxys—there would not even be an dvayxy A€yewv. 

If these considerations are sound, syllogisms may sometimes 
properly employ enumeratively universal major premises, and yet 
the Dictum de Omni et Nullo in its class-interpretation will not re- 
present the real nature of the reasoning in them.! 


H. W. B. JosEpu. 


' Perhaps I may add, as Mr. Roberts refers to the work at the end of 
his article, that most of what has been said above is indicated more briefly 
in An Introduction to Logic, p. 307. Mr. Roberts criticises the canon of 
first-figure syllogism which (following Mr. Bradley) I have adapted from 
Kant, ib., pp. 286, 287: ‘ What satisties the condition of a rule falls under 
therule’. He asks what is the difference between satisfying the condition 
of a rule and falling under it. If the rule is that all M is P, I suppose 
S satisfies the condition by being M, and falls under the rule by being 
therefore P. I said ‘satisfies’ rather than ‘ falls under’ the condition, 
in order to avoid suggesting a class-interpretation of the major premise ; 
S ‘satisfies’ the condition by being M; it ‘falls under’ the condition 
by being one of the M’s. In other words, I wanted to suggest that the 
argument moves by showing, or getting it admitted, that a certain char- 
acter M, a universal, attaches to 8S, with which another character P is 
alleged to be necessarily connected or at least always found, not that 8 
is one of the things thought of in saying that all M are P. If the 
phrasing cannot carry this suggestion, it has no special appropriateness. 
I do not wish to limit ‘‘ syllogistic reasoning to syllogisms in which the 
major premise is a universal expressing a necessary connexion,” or to 
‘support the interpretation of the true universal proposition as hypo- 
thetical”. But I still think the canon just quoted is philosophically 
superior to the Dictwm in its class-interpretation, and I cannot see how 
in Logic what is philosophically superior could be pedagogically inferior. 
What does the logician want to teach ? 
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THE HUMANIST THEORY OF VALUE. 


Mr. Quick’s article in this periodical for April had a special interest 
for me, arising from the circumstance that, in my anti-pragmatist 
days (now happily passed) I was vexed by the same difficulties and 
moved to urge substantially the same objections to pragmatism as 
those which are so well presented in Mr. Quick’s Criticism of 
Humanism. In my discussions with Prof. James and Dr. Schiller 
(see Jowrnal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method, 
vol. iii, No. 22; vol. iv., Nos. 3, 11, 18 and 29) I charged my 
pragmatist friends with logical inconsistency in first asserting that 
truth is valuable, and then asserting that truth and value connote 
the same matter viewed from different points in experience. It 
seemed clear to me then, as it apparently now does to Mr. Quick, 
that the proposition which asserts, Every truth has value of some 
sort, logically implies that the truth itself or the true idea must be 
other than value; and only because it is other than value can it 
have valuable consequences in experience. This reduction of truth 
to value seemed as absurd to my anti-pragmatist mind as the con- 
founding of the utility value of an instrument with the instrument 
itself. Who would say that, since the value of a knife consists in 
its cutting well, therefore this cutting well is the knife itself, or is 
the same thing as the properties of the steel and the structure of 
the knife on which this cutting value depends? But, not to con- 
tinue this accident of my experience with pragmatism, I will 
merely say that it was by a more thorough re-examination of my 
own reasonings, under the stimulus of the counter-challenge of the 
pragmatist, to find any really significant and verifiable meaning of 
the terms truth, value, etc., if the pragmatist meaning is rejected, 
that I was led to the conviction that Pragmatism is not only a 
logically tenable doctrine, but it offers a more satisfactory solution 
of the problem of knowledge than does the theory it displaces. 

In justification of this position, I will now indicate how a prag- 
matist can successfully meet Mr. Quick’s criticism of his theory of 
value. 

And first, I do not think the pragmatist will accept Mr. Quick's 
suggestion that the term pragmatism be restricted “to the logical 
method which asserts that the truth of all judgments is to be tested 
by the value they are found to possess, and to reserve the term 
humanism for the epistemological theory, that truth itself is a kind 
of value”. Whatever may be the difference between pragmatism 
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and humanism, that difference is not based upon the relation of truth 
to value. It is upon this relation of truth to value that Mr. Quick 
centres his criticism of the doctrine that truth is a species of value, 
He appears to assume that the humanist derives this proposition 
from the proposition that the value of judgments varies as their 
truth. And this inference Mr. Quick maintains is invalid. 

Now, what really does the pragmatist mean, when he couples 
these two propositions? True ideas or judgments are those which 
are valuable. The truth of an idea or judgment is its value in 
experience. Is not his meaning merely this, Value for our human 
purposes and needs is the necessary mark of a true idea, because 
it is all that can be meant by the trueness of this idea. Conse- 
quently where you find this mark, you may know that you have a 
true idea. Value is both the essence of a true idea, and the sign of 
its presence in an idea. The function of a true idea is to institute, 
control and guide experience processes to a satisfying issue. This 
manner of functioning is just what is meant by the truth of the 
idea ; and an idea makes good its claim to truth by this functional 
value. Therefore the value of an idea and the truth of an idea are 
names for essentially the same thing. Now, it is against this fun- 
damental proposition of pragmatism that Mr. Quick directs his 
criticism (pp. 222 ff.). 

Against this theory of truth as value, he urges an objection which 
he apparently regards as an insuperable one. It is the existence 
of certain beliefs which he maintains “ have vaiue for our lives only 
in so far as they are held to be other than valuations”. Of this 
character are the beliefs of religious people, belief in God, belief in 
a next world; and historical beliefs. 

In the case of our religious beliefs, Mr. Quick contends that 
it is just because their belief in God is held to express truth irrespec- 
tive of its value for life, that this belief has such enormous value for 
life. In the case of historic truths Mr. Quick’s contention is that 
the belief that historic truth is other than a value is essential to the 
value of this belief. He further asserts that, in order to establish 
the truth of these beliefs by the method of pragmatism one must 
‘‘assume the falsehood of the humanist’s theory of truth” (p. 224). 

Now, I do not think the Pragmatist doctrine of truth is open to 
the objections Mr. Quick urges. I can see no such crux before the 
humanist in the instance cited. Take the belief in God. Let me, 
as a pragmatist, ask Mr. Quick what content of truth is there left 
in his idea of God, when there has been subtracted from that idea 
all that connotes value for our human lives in the way of putting 
us into experientially good relations with God, such as trust, 
reverence, obedience, expectancy, satisfied wants, ete. Will Mr. 
Quick answer: “I mean by the truth of this belief, the objective 
reality of God, which must be other than value in order that it may 
be of value to us that God is”? Then, let him undertake clearly 
to define this reality in any other terms than those which do not 
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connote values either for our human lives or for conscious experi- 
ence of a non-human type, and I am quite sure he will be unable to 
do so. Will Mr. Quick’s answer be: “ By a true idea of God, I 
mean an idea that agrees with or corresponds to what God really 
is”? Then, my challenge is, to give any significant and verifiable 
meaning to these terms, “agree with,” ‘correspond to,” which 
does not make them merely names for concrete experiences of 
realised purposes, satisfied wants, sustained moral endeavours, 
comforted sorrows, harmonised discords in thoughts or feelings, 
and the peace of mind that comes when our total experiences are 
brought into unity. Can Mr. Quick show what other function a 
true idea of God can have if it be not just this control and guiding 
of our experiences, to other experiential states, mean goals won, 
purposes fulfilled, dissentiencies removed and wants satisfied? Is 
not this the real agreement with God which Mr. Quick ought to 
mean, and is his true idea of God other than an instrument of our 
thought to effect just this agreement? Now, if this functioning of 
the idea of God be itself not a value, pray what else can a value be? 

Let Mr. Quick or any other objector to pragmatism tell us 
what there is left to a true idea of God that is not resolvable into 
value as I have indicated. I think the pragmatist can safely chal- 
lenge his critic to point out this residuum of meaning that is not 
value of some sort. What I have maintained concerning the belief 
in God holds true of the other beliefs cited by Mr. Quick, and I 
need not discuss them in detail. 

The conclusion of the matter is that, in my opinion, Mr. Quick’s 
criticism of the humanist theory of value is not successful. He 
has not established his proposition, viz., Truth can have value only 
if truth be other than value. He has not yet shown what that 
“other than value” is; and until he does so, the humanist theory 
remains intact. 

Nor does it seem to me difficult for the humanist to discriminate 
a logical value of certain ideas from other values, say esthetic, 
ethical or religious values. Ideas which function so as to effect 
harmonious, coherent and satisfying experiences, or which bring 
us into such experiential connexion with reality as to remove dis- 
sentiencies, discontinuities, and lead to the fulfilment of purposes. 
Such ideas have logical value or truth value. And to define the 
truth of such ideas in terms of value is by no means to destroy the 
value of truth(as Mr. Quick asserts: 

Joun E. Russeu. 
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Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By Fane 
Boutroux. Translated by JonatHan Nretp. London: Duck- 
worth Co., 1909. Pp. xi, 400. 


THE reconciliation of science and religion is 4n endeavour which 
has suffered from its bad traditions, and a fresh attempt is only too 
likely to be received with impatience or suspicion. For many of 
the best minds the problem is no longer alive, the old antitheses 
having yielded to a critical survey of their own grounds ; so that 
to reinstate the question is apt to suggest the gratuitous resuscita- 
tion of defunct presuppositions. But what from one point of view 
may appear an anachronism, from another is not merely a service 
but a necessity. A quarrel is not brought to an end without terms, 
and in philosophy at least terms once concluded must be period- 
ically re-examined. The critical accommodation which saved science 
and religion from each other may quite well itself contain the 
elements of a subtler conflict, which can only end in the demand 
for fresh criticism. In any case no reconciliation is ever complete 
in the mere withdrawal of contradictions. A peace founded on 
mutual irrelevancy cannot be a lasting one in a world where unity 
is fundamental. If anything remains of the essential nature of the 
once conflicting elements it is necessary that these should be affir- 
matively related. And this is a demand which calls for perennial 
readjustment. On such grounds the appearance of a new work on 
the subject by a writer of M. Boutroux’s distinction is significant. 

In a short French preface to the English translation (the latter is 
an honest, if not a striking piece of work; the original appeared 
in 1908) M. Boutroux formulates in vague though suggestive terms 
the point of view from which his endeavour is conceived. Science 
and religion are not to be forced into reconciliation either by a dog- 
matic a priori rationalism or by a radical pragmatism, ‘“ which 
consents to justify the fact only by the fact, and which sees in a 
true idea nothing but an idea empirically verified”. The solution 
is to consist rather in a distinction of reason in the sense.of ‘ positive 
science, the logical classification of facts realised and observed,” and 
reason in the true sense, a “ living reason "—“‘ the spontaneous and 
perfectible need of harmony and congruence and the effort to realise 
these conditions in knowledge and life ’’. 

Indefinite as this language is, it serves its purpose and indi- 
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cates the original line of advance which the writer has struck out 
for himself. Science and religion are to be reconciled, if at all, by 
means of, and not in spite of reason. At the same time reason is 
not to dictate the terms of agreement on any preconceptions of her 
own. It would not be a misrepresentation of M. Boutroux’s position 
to say that whereas the traditional treatment had been to solve the 
contradiction of religion and science by an appeal either to or 
against reason, M. Boutroux proposes to use the indisputable truths 
of science and religion in order to evolve a notion of reason which 
will be at once genuinely reasonable and large enough to include 
them both. His attitude is alike critical towards a dry intel- 
lectualism and an irresponsible pragmatism; but, although the 
Cartesian starting point is distinctly recognisable, the pragmatic 
bias is the striking and valuable feature of this book. 

It is perhaps unjust to find fault with a writer’s deliberate plan ; 
but one cannot avoid a feeling of disappointment that M. Boutroux 
has chosen to devote so much space to criticism of the systems of 
others, and has left his own intensive treatment to a single conclud- 
ing chapter. Criticism is of course a legitimate method of evoiving 
atlirmative views, but in this case it throws the work out of scale 
and gives the impression of a too elaborate preparation and a too 
summary conclusion. It is in the final chapter that the author 
isat his best. Here he comes most closely to quarter with his 
problem, and it is here rather than elsewhere that critical develop- 
ment is wanted. 

M. Boutroux takes up in turn the Naturalistic Tendency and the 
Spiritualistic Tendency. Under the former he first treats of Comte 
and Positivism, concluding an excellent statement with the view 
that the proposed synthesis of science and religion in Humanity is 
frustrated by the limitation of Humanity toa datum. The Positivisi 
principle, the union of the real and the useful, implies a further 
principle which is incapable of empirical limitation. This leads 
to a review of Spencer’s doctrine of God as the Unknowable. It 
would be an injustice to the latter doctrine, the writer holds, to 
give it a purely negative significance. It connects with the evolu- 
tion of positive religions as conceived by Spencer. These have 
their relative truth and value, and the Unknowable partakes of 
this. But agnosticism as a synthesis of knowledge and religion is too 
subjective and cannot stand the test of the Spencerian principle 
itself, which is defined as ‘‘ objectivism’’. The theories of Comte 
and Spencer are infected with dualism; and by way of contrast 
M. Boutroux takes up and examines the professed monism of 
Haeckel. But this he finds to be based on a dualistic assumption 
and to involve a distinct change of ground in the transition from 
positive science to philosophy, and again in the transition from 
philosophy to religion. From these metaphysical theories, which 
all consider religion “as a single and universal entity,” and end 
by opposing it to science, it is natural to turn to the psychological 
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and sociological standpoints, which “in the place of religion . . . put 
religious phenomena,’ including the latter among all other legiti- 
mate data. The sociological and the psychological expianations, 
however, alike fail to account for the sacred and obligatory, which 
they are compelled to admit in religious phenomena as such. The 
ideal content and the scientific form are in this instance incapable 
of combination. 

The Spiritualistic Tendency is examined first as it appears in 
Ritschlianism, and the weak point of the latter as logically 
developed by Herrmann is found in a “subjectivity without con- 
tent’. This gives us the reverse side to the criticism of the psycho- 
logical view. The escape from science into subjectivity only brings 
us face to face with science again ; for the most hidden emotion of 
the soul is still a phenomenon and as such necessarily connected 
with other phenomena according to scientific law. ‘“ In a word, it 
is impossible to discover a retreat where we can feel sure of not 
being rejoined by science, unless, first of all, we ask ourselves what 
constitutes science, what is its range, and whether it has limits” 
p. 235). 

The following chapter is devoted to “ Religion and the Limits of 
Science’. The disappearance of scientific dogmatism, that diffi- 
dence which springs from the realisation of the relative and 
hypothetical character of natural law, had given a specious re- 
semblance of freedom to the development of religious truth ; but the 
elimination of religion is itself a stumbling-block to science. For 
although the scientist “no longer ventures, as formerly, to 
enunciate absolute results, unrelated to our means of knowing,” 
this ‘does not mean that, outside the domain in which science 
moves, there is another domain—that of the absolute, in which it 
would be allowable for other disciplines to have full play: on the 
contrary, it warns human intelligence against venturing into any 
region that would be inaccessible to science ” (p. 257). Moreover 
“it is not enough to urge that what we wish to maintain, beyond 
the limits of science, is not another science, but a belief. A belief, 
from the scientific standpoint, has value only if it is, at one and the 
same time, based on the observation of facts and adjusted to a 
meaning that science can accept” (pp. 257-8). M. Boutroux how- 
ever evinces a strong sympathy for the view which bases an ulti- 
mate affinity of religion and science on the constitutive biological 
conceptions, on teleology and on the ultra-teleological creationist 
theories of Bergson and Otto. ‘It seems indisputable that the 
positive content of fundamental biological concepts is extra-scientific, 
and, consequently, that these concepts are, scientifically speaking, 
merely negative concepts.” But ‘it does not follow that science 
can set aside their positive and subjective significance as useless, 
chimerical and purely verbal. For, in becoming simply quantita- 
tive, exact and objective, these concepts would lose all that char- 
acterises them, and renders them helpful to the scientist in his 
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researches and in his syntheses ” (p. 269). Although the limits of 
science are negative, they “are not negations pure and simple. 
Much rather are they the indications of a reality, for us transcendent, 
without which these very limits would be incomprehensible, and 
which the scientist ought, more or less, to bear in mind if he would 
succeed in giving to his concepts a concrete meaning that renders 
them available. Science, therefore, is not absolutely neutral. She 
reveals a bent; and, if this bent remains very general, it is at least 
directed towards the same ends that the religious consciousness 
postulates ” (p. 273). But M. Boutroux wisely refuses to rest con- 
tent with a view of which he acknowledges that ‘it is not certain 
. thatit thoroughly satisfies the convictions of the scientist any 
more than the convictions of the religious man”’. The negation of 
science has assumed a subtler but no less formidable shape in the 
refusal to define her own ultimate tendencies and conclusions. “ If 
there is one contention upon which science insists as fundamental, 
it is that she knows not whither she is going. While acknowledging 
her limits, she does not profess to know anything beyond them ; 
and every attempt to interpret her ignorance, as well as her cer- 
tainty, arouses her suspicion. Science is essentially jealous of her 
independence, of her autonomy, of her right to ignore ” (p. 274). 

The conflict is perpetuated, therefore, in the form of a full 
demand for autonomy by two independent disciplines, which must 
yet be brought into “ intelligible relations’. The reason, M. 
Boutroux conjectures, may be that our critical solution of the 
antinomy still falls short of a metaphysical treatment. ‘It con- 
sists in reflecting upon science and upon religion, as they are given 
us; in asking what are the conditions of existence enjoined on both, 
and how, being subject to these conditions, they can be reconciled. 
This method can only, in the end, place religion and philosophy 
opposite one another, like two powerful rivals who aim at mutual ex- 
termination ” (pp. 275-276). The suggested remedy is that “instead 
of restricting ourselves to the consideration of religion and science 
from without, and to the criticism of principles,’ we should seek 
to “understand both of them in their genesis—to give some account 
of their origin and of the internal principle of their development. 
For this purpose we should have to make our appeal, no longer 
only to philosophical criticism, but to philosophy properly so called, 
toa theory of the first principles of intellectual life and of moral life.”’ 
It is remarkable that M. Boutroux, ignoring the idealistic and evolu- 
tionary view, goes straight to Pragmatism as a matter of course. Is 
it that he fears, as outraging the fact of religion itself, the Hegelian 
conclusion that religion is only a phase in the evolution of an ulti- 
mate universal metaphysic? In his concluding chapter, at any 
rate, M. Boutroux is not afraid to admit as a possibility that in a 
world where the lower forms are transitory “the higher forms and 
values’ may share in the general fate (p. 381), that humanity 
may be “ getting ready to repudiate religion’—but not to make 
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way for a metaphysical kingdom ; rather “ in order to seek through 
widespread experiences some new guide’’. This is only one of 
many passages which suggest that idealism is tacitly set aside 
because, in the growing pragmatic bias of the writer's intellectualism, 
the Reason of the Hegelian system would represent that dogmatic 
predetermination of the issue which the writer is trying to evade. 

Two critical chapters, one on The Philosophy of Action and one 
on William James and Religious Experience, precede the final 
conclusions. As was to be expected M. Boutroux finds “ abstract 
pragmatism ”’ an impossible basis for religion, which demands that 
the deed be connected with a definite belief. And the belief in God 
in particular, as M. Boutroux insists, is grounded on objective con- 
ditions. ‘To believe in God is, in some way, to believe that God 
exists independently of our belief in him. Now, no subjective 
particularity of experience—not even a sense of overplus, of beyond, 
of illimitableness—can, by itself, guarantee the objectivity, the reality 
of that experience” (p. 340). ‘ Expel from religion every ob- 
jective element, and you reduce her to an unintelligibility which 
will be confounded with the imaginations of the individual, and 
which will not even be characterised any longer as religion” 
(pp. 386-387). James's attempt to evade a hopeless subjectivism, 
through the objective possibilities attributable to the subliminal 
self, is refuted on the ground that ‘the subconscious itself only 
becomes real for consciousness through entering therein’’ (p. 340), 
and can thus in itself offer no transition from the subjective to the 
objective. While admitting that “ religious experience neither is 
nor can be, by itself and separated from the subject, objective,’ M. 
Boutroux concludes that “ the subject gives it an objective import 
by means of the belief which he inserts in it” (p. 341). Further, the 
supra-phenomenal value which (as Hoéffding shows) is fundamental 
in religion is thoroughly objective ; and finally that value is genu- 
inely social, and the idea of intrinsic and therefore objective social 
value is the negation of that individualism which subjectivism 
carries with it. 

In spite of this criticism it is impossible to mistake the frank 
admiration which is accorded to William James as a thinker and 
the influence which the subjectivist standpoint has had upon the 
intellectualist substrata of M. Boutroux’s thought. The opposition 
of science and religion is restated as a conflict of spirits rather than 
of rational contents. ‘“ It would seem that the two powers which 
actually face one another may be, far less religion and science as 
doctrines, than the Religious Spirit and the Scientific Spirit. It is 
of small consequence to the scientist, after all, that religion does 
not affirm anything in her dogmas which is in harmony with the 
results of science. These propositions are presented by religion 
as dogmas, as objects of faith; they unite intellect and conscience, 
they express, in short, man’s connexion with an order of things 
inaccessible to our natural knowledge: that suffices to make the 
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scientist reject not, perhaps, the actual propositions, but the mode 
of adhesion that the believer gives to them. And the latter, in 
his turn, if he sees all his beliefs, all his feelings, all his practices 
explained and even justified by science, is farther than ever from 
being satisfied, since, thus explained, these phenomena lose the 
whole of their religious character ” (p. 350). 

In his examination of what constitutes the scientific and the re- 
ligious spirit M. Boutroux only carries the same process one step 
further. ‘ To-day it seems to be quite established that the scientific 
spirit is not, any more than the principles of science, ready-made 
and given; but that it is actually formed in proportion as science 
develops and progresses. On the one hand, it is the intellect which 
makes science, and the latter is not extracted from things in the 
same way as an element is extracted from a chemical compound. 
On the other hand, the product reacts upon the producer ; and what 
we call the categories of the understanding are only the totality of 
habits which the mind has contracted in striving to assimilate 
phenomena ” (pp. 353-354). This, ‘mutual action and reaction of 
mind and of knowledge,” or, as it is elsewhere expressed, “ the double 
action of the mind and of phenomena,” is the origin of “ fact,” of 
law, which is an elaboration of fact, and of unity, which is an ideal 
reduction of all laws to a single law—derived from “ the scientific 
systematisation oftphenomena ”’. 

That he leaves such fundamental notions indefinite and unde- 
veloped—even if there is purpose in this—is the regrettable feature 
of M. Boutroux’s book. Mind acting on and being acted upon by 
its phenomena is a sufficiently clear idea for the purposes of psy- 
chology ; but M. Boutroux insists that the problem of science and 
religion must go deeper. Such questions as these will consequently 
arise: What is this mind which is capable of acting on and being 
affected by its own phenomena or knowledge ? Is it the noumenal 
ego or some original principle of synthesis? Or is it the empirical 
self? If the latter, then from what original principle of interaction 
is it derived? Or is it some unique union, apprehensible only in 
experience, of an empirical self with an original synthesising activity ? 
Similar questions infect the knowledge which is the content of so 
enigmatic a mind. What e.g. are the facts from which science 
starts? No doubt M. Boutroux would consider such questions 
unfair and based upon a disregard of his own presuppositions. He 
does not pretend to go beyond the fact as an already constituted 
universal. “Is not scientific fact itself,” he asks, “. . . already a 
constructed symbol, an imaginary objective equivalent of the 
original fact?” (p. 356). To this the orthodox idealist can take no 
exception; but that is because the idealist has explicitly made the 
universal the presupposition of everything and does not pretend to 
move a single step without his presupposition. But M. Boutroux’s 
words do not suggest an idealism of this sort. Rather they suggest 
both here and elsewhere, that he admits in some sense a “ raw.’ 
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“original” fact prior to those “ already constructed symbols,” those 
“imaginary objective equivalents ’’ with which science begins. The 
question we should like to hear decided is: Are these original facts 
themselves symbolic? For if so, they too must be mental con- 
structions, and mind must be conceived as having in the first in- 
stance nothing to interact with except its own creations. If on the 
other hand the original facts are genuinely “ raw,” it is difficult to 
see how such facts can come to interact with a mind of which we 
are only told that it interacts with its knowledge. In M. Boutroux’s 
language there is an externality of treatment which seems to gloze 
over a real difficulty. ‘“ While the primordial datum was hardly an 
impression, an individual feeling, the work of art which the scientific 
mind substitutes for it is a definite object existing for everybody—a 
stone that can be used in the building of impersonal science ” ! 
(p. 355). This certainly suggests the Kantian distinction of sensation 
as purely subjective from the schematised category as objective. 
If this analogy is correct M. Boutroux has been hardly more suc- 
cessful than Kant in showing how the universal or impersonal 
object comes to supersede the elemental impression or individual 
feeling. 

But once more the reply may be that there is a reason in this 
want of co-ordination. M. Boutroux’s purpose is quite clearly to 
suggest large and general consonances which in the end, it is hoped, 
will clear away limiting presuppositions and dispense with the 
necessity and even the relevancy of meticulous reconciliations. All 
attempt at the latter is purposely deferred in order to prevent a 
lapse either into dogmatic rationalism or radical empiricism, and to 
keep the way open for the desideratum—viz., a conception of reason 
which, while not perhaps professing to solve all difficulties, is still 
reason in that it indicates a reasonable attitude of inclusion of vary- 
ing mental disciplines. 

If this explanation holds it will clear away likewise the diffi- 
culties of M. Boutroux’s view of evolution. ‘Experience .. . has 
recovered from bygone thinkers a concept that dogmatic meta- 
physics and science had hoped to eliminate for good and all: the 
concept of radical change,’ of Evolution—partial or even universal. 

Nature evolves, perhaps even fundamentally!” (p. 357). But 
again: ‘* Although evolution be radical, it is not conceived, on that 
ground, as arbitrary and as scientifically unknowable ” (p. 358). This 
certainly suggests that the very incompleteness of M. Bovutroux’s 
statement is meant to be its merit. It is based on the determina- 
tion to maintain the claims of reason as a progressive possibility of 
system not yet completely closured in any known categories. 

The section on the Religious Spirit reinforces the view here taken. 
‘In order that the scientific spirit may admit the legitimacy of a 
standpoint in regard to things other than its own, it must not deem 


1 Italics the reviewer's. 
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itself adequate to actual reason, it must recognise the claims of a 
more general reason” (p. 360). And then follows the definition : 
“The scientific reason is reason in so far as it is formed and deter- 
mined by scientific culture. Reason, taken in its fullest sense, is 
that outlook upon things which determines, in the human soul, the 
whole of its relations with them. It is the mode of judging that 
the mind assumes, in contact both with science and with life, as it 
gathers and welds together all the luminous and fruitful conceptions 
which spring from human genius’”’ (p. 360). By the help of 
‘human reason we are able to inquire into the relations between 
the scientific spirit and the religious spirit without deciding the ques- 
tion inadvance”’. But will “human reason” so understood ever 
enable us to decide it? Probably the writer is not prepared with 
a categorical answer; and it would be undue criticism to object that 
he gives no answer to a question which he does not put. But it 
may be allowable to ask: has not M. Boutroux gone too far in his 
attempt to keep “reason” free from a priori assumptions ; and does 
his finally expurgated version leave anything of reason standing 
more than a perfectly undefined reference to the possibilities of a 
perfectly undefined experience? M. Boutroux does not altogether 
evade the query; but his words bring him dangerously near the 
brink of radical empiricism, and can, therefore, hardly be considered 
satisfactory from his own point of view. ‘Science is within her 
right in not recognising any other being, any other reality, but that 
which she comprises within her formulas. But must we infer that 
reason, henceforward, can make no distinction between being as it 
is known by science, and being as itis? . . . Universality, necessity 
and objectivity—the conditions of knowledge—are categories. To 
identify categories with being is to ascribe to their character of im- 
movable exactness the absolute value which metaphysical systems 
attribute to being a priori. In real science the categories of thought 
are themselves mutable, seeing that they have to be adapted to facts 
regarded as a reality which is, a priori, distinct and unknowable ”’ 
{p. 361). Facts, it would now appear, have a brute element which 
cannot be assimilated —their character as “‘ heterogeneous continuity, 
multiplicity as a whole, which, in order to become an object, is 
first of all translated by the senses and by the understanding into 
qualitative discontinuity and numerical multiplicity ” (p. 362). On 
the other hand mind contains an original principle explicable by no 
mere categories. ‘The strictly scientific mind—the subject of 
science, leaves standing, beyond itself, mind in general. In vain 
does science claim to reduce the mind to the réle of a mere instru- 
ment, of a passive assistant: the mind works on its own account, 
trying to discover if there is in Nature order, simplicity and harmony 
—distinctive marks that are clearly much more calculated to bring 
satisfaction to itself than to express the intrinsic properties of pheno- 
mena. And these notions, which direct the investigations of science, 
are not, in truth, purely intellectual notions: taken in their entirety, 
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they constitute feelings, esthetic and moral ends. Thus, feeling 
itself is linked with the scientific spirit, as exemplified among the 
scientists in its living and actual reality’ (p. 363). 

If we are right in attributing to M. Boutroux a distinct pragmatic 
bias, he would nevertheless maintain that what he is dealing with 
is never feeling or action as opposed to reason but reason as includ- 
ing feeling and action. For when all has been said there remains 
a sense in which reason can survive not only as the residual attitude 
of mind to an aspect of things but as a general attitude towards 
the whole. And in this sense reason includes religion, just as 
religion includes the social relation. ‘‘ The individual, in science, 
seeks to systematise things from an impersonal standpoint. How 
could science, which is his working method, forbid him to seek, like- 
wise, to systematise them from the standpoint of the individual 
himself? This kind of systematisation, indeed, would not admit 
of objective value, in the meaning that science gives to that phrase ; 
but, if it satisfied feeling, it would respond to human needs which are 
no less real than the need of bringing things into conformity with 
one another. . . . Subjective systematisation can thus imitate,’ in 
its way, the universality of science. The latter disengages the 
universal from the particular, through abstraction and through 
reduction. An analogy} to the universal can be drawn, in the 
subjective order, from the agreement of individuals, from the 
harmony which, out of their diversity, forms a sort of unity. It 
is a systematisation of this kind that religion represents ”’ (p. 365). 

M. Boutroux thus establishes religion on (professedly) vague 
grounds ; and he establishes it in spite of, although not (as he tries 
to show) in genuine opposition to science. The latter is in no way 
superseded. On the contrary it is a form, and “the most definite 
form ”’ of the more general reason, of which, of course, it does not 
exhaust the content. Science remains a datum which cannot be 
set aside. ‘In its general conclusions, and especially in its out- 
look, [it] has become imperative for human reason.” But it takes 
its place alongside other data which are equally imperative, morality 
and the form of social life. 

Religion and science are thus left side by side as coequal data, 
and the part of reason would seem to be to see that they remain 
so. That they shouid ever be completely assimilated is excluded. 
Whether a faculty dealing with data which, ex hypothesi, it can 
never hope completely to assimilate, has any special claim to the 
name of reason is by no means clear. It is unfortunate that M. 
Boutroux has not raised a question so relevant here—viz. that of 
the relation of the intellectual to the other aspects of the conscious 
life. The “general” reason involves feeling and action as well as 
thought proper; and the solution offered suffers from the ambiguity 
which infects nearly all attempts to bring concrete experience to 
the rescue of philosophic problems. To say that “ feeling is linked 


1 Italics the reviewer’s. 
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with the scientific spirit” is to introduce a formula which suits 
the rationalist and the pragmatist alike. Similarly in pursuing 
the pragmatic line M. Boutroux argues against the sufficiency 
of scientific reason in language which, for want of a little 
clearing up, might easily be turned against him by the abstract 
rationalist. ‘‘Science,’’ he says, “starts from [a] heterogeneous 
multiplicity, which, for her, represents brute matter, and applies 
herself to the task of reducing it to a homogeneous continuum. She 
effects this reduction through expressing qualities by quantities. 
Now, the expression must, necessarily, preserve a relation to the 
thing expressed ; otherwise it would be worthless. Even though 
all trace of the discontinuity and of the heterogeneity of things 
should disappear in our formule considered apart, we could not be 
exempted from recollecting the relation of the formule to reality, 
and from referring to that relation when we had to apply these 
formule, and to appreciate, by means of them, the objects of con- 
crete experience ” (pp. 362-363). Yes, the rationalist might retort, 
but if the expression must bear some relation to the thing expressed, 
the formula to the “ brute” reality of experience, is not this tan- 
tamount to saying that the brute reality must fall within the 
formula, or at least within some formula, and is therefore not brute 
reality at all? In the very attempt to limit reason we extend it. Of 
course M. Boutroux would assent to this, but the ambiguity would 
break out afresh. For the fundamental question remains, whether 
in the concrete life of spirit we ought to say that experience (includ- 
ing the moral and esthetic aspects) directs the reason or that 
reason rationalises experience. There seems to be little difference 
what we say, for in each case what we have is reason in experience ; 
yet our way of saying it makes all the difference which divides 
opposing systems. 
ARCHIBALD A. BowMan. 


Etude sur V Espace et le Temps. Par Grorces Lecuatas. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1909. Pp. ii, 327. 


THE present work is the second edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
book which appeared in 1895. The additions, mainly in connexion 
with the discussion of the geometries of the various spaces, have 
been largely for the purpose of bringing the book into touch with 
what has been written on the subject during the last few years. 
The recent work on the logical foundations of mathematics has 
proved indispensable to an adequate discussion of the philosophical 
questions relating to space and time; with the result that these 
questions are taking on almost a mathematical aspect. There is in 
this a certain danger, of the conclusions reached by purely formal 
processes being applied without sufficient examination to the world 
of existence. It is one of the merits of M. Lechalas’ work that he 
is alive to this danger. 
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The book opens with a short exposition of non-metrical geo- 
metries, as a preliminary to the discussion of metrical geometry, 
with which the author is chiefly concerned. M. Lechalas’ inter- 
pretation of the various metrical geometries differs from the ordin- 
ary interpretation. Starting with the idea of measure (as opposed 
to M. Couturat’s notion of congruence) as fundamental, he places 
as the basis of metrical geometry (with certain qualifications) the 
axiom of free mobility, which he considers as the expression of 
what, following Delboeuf, he calls the isogeneity of space (pp. 32- 
38). Further, he insists on the separate treatment of the spaces of 
various dimensions, with a view to distinguishing what he calls 
the intrinsic and extrinsic properties of a figure. He thus protests 
(p. 40 n.) against the tendency to define the circle in Euclidean geo- 
metry by reference to the sphere. Each space has intrinsic pro- 
perties which characterise it, and which can be established without 
reference to a space of a greater number of dimensions, and also 
properties which are relative to the space in which it is included : 
e.47. those relating to symmetrical figures: This leads to his general 
view, in which the various spaces are not absolutely separate. One 
space can be included in another space—thus the different three 
dimensional spaces can all be included in a Lobatchefskian four 
dimensional space. M. Lechalas’ view and the opposing view are 
summed up as follows: ‘“ Notre conception fondamentale réunit 
intimement dans une synthése unique les trois géométries d’Hu- 
clide, de Lobatchefsky et de Riemann ; elle est toute pénétrée de la 
distinction des propriétés intrinséques et des propriétés relatives 
des étres géométriques et se refuse 4 distinguer en soi ce qui jouit 
des propriétés intrinséques identiques. C’est ainsi que, les sphéres 
et plans de Riemann ayant exactement la méme géométrie propre 
que les sphéres d’Euclide, nous étions portés 4 les identifier” (p. 
102). ‘Les néo-géométres,”’ on the other hand, ‘ont été habitués 
& concevoir les trois géométries comme absolument distinctes, 
pouvant présenter sans doute des ressemblances singuliéres, remar- 
quées dés le début, mais n’en ayant pas moins pour objets des étres 
essentiellement différents ’’ (p. 103). 

A discussion follows (ch. iii.) of certain objections which have 
been raised against the possibility of general geometry, and also 
against M. Lechalas’ particular point of view. Chapter iv. deals 
with the significance for philosophy of general geometry, the 
essential relativity of space being insisted on. 

Time giving cinematics, and the notion of mass giving dynamics, 
are now introduced (ch. v.). Cinematics is purely rational, time 
being treated simply as a mathematical variable. And as such, the 
choice of a system of axes of reference and that of the unit of 
movement taken as measure of time, are immaterial. | When, 
however, we come to apply our science (as in Astronomy—and M. 
Lechalas thinks that the question of suitable axes of reference in 
Astronomy was, throughout history, one of cinematics rather than 
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of dynamics), the questions of axes and of the unit of time are im- 
portant, the object being to obtain the simplest description of the 
motions. The simplest description gives us the most complete 
knowledge of the movements of the universe. This does not mean 
that we are seeking the motions of bodies with respect to absolute 
space (p. 150). Nor is the simplicity merely apparent (pp. 151-152). 
In fact, if there were no simplicity attainable, we should not be able 
to conclude that there were laws of nature at all (p. 153). In 
dynamics we have the same need of suitable axes of reference in 
simplifying the laws of the universe (p. 162). This however does 
not mean that we must accept absolute space. Newton’s argument 
in favour of absolute space is discussed, M. Lechalas opposing to it 
simply the fact that an absolute measure of time is impossible: and 
he concludes that the mere fact of the simplicity of the laws when 
motions are referred to one particular system of axes of reference 
and to one particular unit of time does not enable us to decide 
whether time and space are absolute or relative. So far as that 
simplicity is concerned, our choice on the latter question is left 
open (p. 170). 

The preceding discussion is applied (ch. vi.) to the question— 
which M. Lechalas thinks has a meaning—of whether actual space 
is Euclidean or not. Cinematics and dynamics in the various non- 
Euclidean spaces are possible; but in the applied sciences, those 
descriptions are the simplest which refer the motions either to a 
Euclidean space, or to a space approximating very closely to Eucli- 
dean space. And it is not enough to explain this by saying that 
the Euclidean geometry is the simplest of all. This of itself would 
not ensure that the laws of the universe would be simpler in this 
system than in any other. ‘“ I] faut done reconnaitre qu'il existe 
une harmonie entre les réalités physiques et un systéme spécial de 
représentation ”’ (p. 185): and hence we can say that the lines 
which we consider Euclidean straight lines in physics are really Eu- 
clidean straight lines, or lines which approximate infinitely closely 
thereto. 

In chapter vii. the results already arrived at are confirmed 
by a discussion of the special problems (1) of similar worlds, (2) of 
the reversibility of the material world. As to the first, M. Lechalas 
notes (p. 205) that it can only be discussed on the mechanical 
hypothesis—meaning by mechanism, an explanation of all the 
phenomena of the universe by means of configuration and move- 
ment alone (p. 199 n.). The question is very clearly marked off 
from other questions with which it is easily confused ; the result of 
the discussion being that space and time are essentially relative. 
This result, it should be noted, depends on the acceptance of the 
mechanical hypothesis. 

The second question is more important for M. Lechalas’ theory 
of time. For his theory of time (identifying, as we shall see, the 
relation of before and after with that of condition and consequence) 
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demands that the world shall not be reversible ; for in a reversible 
world there is no clearly marked distinction, apart from the tem- 
poral, between cause and effect. Suppose B is the cause of A and 
the effect of C; then in a reversed world B would be the effect of 
A and the cause of C. And on M. Lechalas’ theory of time, such 
a reversal must be impossible. The main characteristic of M. 
Lechalas’ discussion is, that he attempts to show that even a mech- 
anism cannot, without great qualification, be regarded as reversible, 
and that the reversed system would present very marked differences 
from the original system. Starting with the hypothesis that the 
reciprocal action of two atoms is independent both of their relative 
velocity and of the position of other atoms, M. Lechalas shows that 
even on this hypothesis, a reversed system would present certain 
peculiar characteristics. Consider, for instance, a case where rocks 
on a hill are gradually broken up by the action of wind and rain, 
and the fragments roll down into the valley below. This is an 
incident characteristic of the present world. And any one who 
considers the state of affairs in which the reverse was habitually the 
case cannot fail to come to the conclusion that the reversed state 
would be, in M. Lechalas’ phrase, “absolument trauqué” (p. 226). 
We do not agree with M. Lechalas’ statement (p. 226) that a re- 
versed system would allow a free being to produce enormous effects 
by very slight action, as contrasted with the present world, in which, 
he says, “secondary causes produce secondary effects”. The two 
systems would be alike in that respect. What the discussion comes 
to is this, that the present world obeys the second law of Thermody- 
namics, while the reversed world would obey the reverse of that law. 
Instead of energy being dissipated, it would be stored up. And 
hence (p. 227) if at any time a state of the universe did occur in 
which some (but not all) of the phenomena of the universe were 
reversed, such a state would tend to disappear, on account of its 
instability im relation to the present system. Thus, though a totally 
reversed universe would be stable, and would persist, yet a partially 
reversed universe would soon revert to the present state. We can 
therefore say, argues M. Lechalas, that a totally reversed universe is 
infinitely improbable. There is something unsatisfactory about this 
way of viewing the question. If we admit the hypothesis already 
stated as to the mutual action of the atoms, then the laws of Ther- 
modynamics become statistic principles merely, and fall out of ac- 
count. Where we are dealing with motions of atoms and nothing 
more one system is no more absurd than the other. 

Thus the action of M. Poincaré, in rejecting the mechanical 
hypothesis precisely because it is contradictory to the experimentally 
verified laws of Thermodynamics, seems much more satisfactory. 
M. Lechalas attempts (pp. 230-232) to reconcile the two, arguing 
that although, in a mechanism, a reversed state is conceivable, yet 
it is so improbable, that, in the ordinary course of things, such an 
event is indefinitely far off, and therefore, for M. Lechalas, who 
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believes in an end of time, as good as impossible. The laws of 
Thermodynamics can still be held as experimental laws by believers 
in the hypothesis of mechanism. And even if a mechanism could 
be reversed, there are such marked general differences that, in either 
series, cause and effect are quite clearly distinguishable, the two 
series being, it would seem, mutually exclusive. It is impossible, 
M. Lechalas seems to suggest, that Carnot’s principle should »pply 
in one part of space and not in another. It applies throughout all 
space, and will continue to apply for an indefinite length of time. 
M. Lechalas seems satisfied with that result: but in that case, his 
theory of time only holds for so long as either Carnot’s principle or 
its opposite does clearly apply. If at any time there should arise in 
the universe a partially reversed system, so that, at one place, B was 
the cause of A and the effect of C, and, at another place, the effect 
of A and the cause of C, that would be a flat contradiction on M. 
Lechalas’ theory of time, and hence his theory of time would have 
to be abandoned. And therefore, since we do not think that he has 
satisfactorily proved the impossibility of such a state of affairs, his 
theory of time seems applicable only temporarily; it is thus not 
true universally, and therefore not an adequate theory, so long as it 
is based on a mechanical description of the universe. M. Lechalas 
proceeds, that in psychic experience the idea of reversibility is 
ridiculous. And we agree; but he is precluded from falling back on 
psychic experience in his account of time by his very theory of 
time. 

In chapter viii. M. Lechalas considers the questions of infinite 
number and of continuity, proceeding throughout on the maxim 
that number (in so far as realised number, 7.e., number of things, or 
events, or states, or points, in the actual world, is concerned) means. 
finite number. He distinguishes abstract from realised number, 
and allows the mathematician to define a group as infinite when a 
unique and reciprocal correspondence can be established between 
the members of the whole and of a part, provided he confines this 
definition to abstract number. There is no contradiction in the 
conception of such groups, but there is contradiction in their realisa- 
tion. This M. Lechalas endeavours to prove (p. 236); but his 
proof is merely the assertion, under a slightly different form, of the 
principle that all realised groups are groups which can be counted 
by the ordinary process. And it is precisely that which the mathe- 
maticians deny. The succeeding discussion does not add much to 
this assertion ; but it brings out the contradiction in the attitude of 
those who, while rejecting infinite realised number, still attempt to 
accept real continuity. 

M. Lechalas proceeds to deny the possibility of a real continuum, 
and hence concludes that both space and time are discontinuous. 
A discussion of Cantor's theory of the continuum, and of the argu- 
ments of Zeno, follows, enabling M. Lechalas to explain his theory 
of the discontinuity of space and time, and to defend it against 
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objections. It seems to us that his attitude is only possible because 
he implicitly regards the discontinuity in each case as falling within 
a continuity. 

We note M. Lechalas’ definition of movement (p. 266): “ A body 
is at rest or in motion, according as it has or has not been previously 
in the same space ’’. 

In chapter ix. the question of the nature of time is discussed. 
M. Lechalas confesses his inability to reduce space relations to 
anything more fundamental, but endeavours to do this of time 
relations (p. 275). He follows the exposition of the Spanish phil- 
osopher Balmés (1810-1848), whose work is a development of 
remarks made by Kant. Time, Kant remarks, is simply the 
successive existence and non-existence of the determinations of 
substance. This is developed by Balmés. ‘Time is the relation 
between being and non-being. The existence of two things which 
exclude each other implies succession. To measure time, is simply 
to count the exclusions (p. 283). This theory has, according to 
M. Lechalas (p. 287), two faults; for it affords no means of dis- 
tinguishing before and after, and it gives no determinate principle 
of succession. An adequate principle must determine not only the 
succession, but also the order of succession. Such a principle 
M. Lechalas finds in the conception of occasional cause. ‘“ Dans 
un groupe de faits, ceux qui sont la condition des autres sont dits 
les précéder, et les seconds suivent les premiers, sans que ces ex- 
pressions signifient autre chose que cette relation de causalité 
occastonnelle, pour employer le langage de Malebranche ”’ (p. 289). 
The states of the universe are determined one by the other; for 
contingent beings, the determining states appear as prior, the de- 
termined states, as posterior. And the question of reversibility has 
already been settled ; thus the relation of cause to effect is unique, 
and hence can serve to define temporal succession. To the objection 
that some causes are simultaneous with their effects, M. Lechalas 
replies by reducing them either to succession or to reciprocal action 
(p. 293). The notion is completed by a reference to God, which 
we may perhaps express as follows. For God, there is no time; but 
all things are logically connected. These things fall into two 
groups. Hither A implies B and B implies A, or A implies B but B 
does not imply A. To us, things appear under a temporal relation ; 
in the first case A and B are simultaneous, and in the second case, 
A precedes B. “On peut hardiment accepter 1'affirmation que, pour 
Dieu, il ny a ni passé ni futur, mais un enchainement de choses 
conditionées les unes par les autres. Ainsi se trouve conservée une 
distinction logique et non temporelle entre l’antécédent et le con- 
séquent, distinction connue de Dieu; & celle-ci, pour les étres 
sensibles, s’ajoute naturellement une modification étrangére 4 1'étre 
immuable, et l’on peut, en toute vérité, dire avec Kant que le temps 
est une forme de notre sensibilité, mais une forme qui recouvre une 
distinction rationnelle”’ (p. 302). 
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Various questions as to the possibility of an end in time are then 
discussed ; and the book ends with an account of the measurement 
of time, which serves to confirm the theory. 

LeonarD J. RussELu. 
Theories of Knowledge: Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism. By 
Lestiz J. WALKER, S.J., sometime Professor of Philosophy at 
Stonyhurst College. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910. Pp. 
Xxxix, 696. 


Tuis latest addition to the Stonyhurst Philosophical Series is a 
refreshing proof that a living interest in philosophy is by no means 
as extinct in the Church of Rome as in so many of the others, and 
should certainly redound to the honour of the Society of Jesus. 
For it embodies a systematic and sustained attempt on the part of 
Scholastic philosophy to intervene as a mediator in the controversies 
of modern epistemology, and is a well-planned and effective argu- 
ment to prove that Scholastic realism should be regarded as the 
higher synthesis of Absolutism and Pragmatism. Father Walker 
has spared no pains either in the construction or in the presenta- 
tion of his case. He has provided his scholarly book with a full 
index and an excellent analysis of the argument, and writes 
throughout lucidly and forcibly. He has, moreover, read exten- 
sively and thoroughly studied his documents, so that he can always 
quote chapter and verse for his judgments. The result is that he 
has compiled a mass of valuable material, which can be profitably 
consulted by all who are interested in modern philosophy, and 
produced a work so convenient and characteristic that all parties 
can learn from it. 

The general contention he seeks to establish is that there is no 
hope for philosophy save in a return to the Scholasticism which 
is based on Aristotle and common-sense. For the sharply anti- 
theiical theories of knowledge which are put forward by Absolutism 
and Pragmatism agree in this that they inevitably conduct to 
scepticism, and are alike outrages on the “ common-sense belief in 
objective reality and in the existence of a world that is independent 
of the thinking self” (p. 678). In the pursuit of this aim Father 
Walker displays much learning and logical acumen, as well as a 
fine sense of the vital importance of philosophy. 

But it is evident that his course cannot be everywhere plain 
sailing. In dealing with Absolutism, he is confronted with fully 
elaborated systems of great antiquity, the logical characteristics of 
which are fully understood and admitted by their representatives. 
It is easy therefore to repeat and enforce the old and familiar 
criticisms, especially as through the mouth of its representatives, 
Messrs. Joachim and Bradley, Absolutism has of late admitted its 
sceptical ending, or taken refuge in a personal ‘instinct,’ which is 
willing to regard its fundamental doctrine as ‘inexplicable,’ to 
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‘swallow’ final ‘difficulties’ to an unlimited extent, and to deny 
that ‘absolute’ truth is attainable by man.' Hence, though curi- 
ously enough Father Walker does not dwell on the incurably 
sceptical implications of the Bradleyan theory that judgment must 
be self-contradictory to be true and even then cannot be true 
because it cannot be all-embracing, nor appear to know the un- 
answerable criticisms which Captain H. V. Knox has passed upon 
these doctrines,” he has here an easy task. 

But the case is different when he comes to Pragmatism. Prag- 
matism does not as yet exist in any completely systematic and 
authoritative form, and is still growing rapidly. It is a method 
and a tendency rather than a body of dogma. Consequently it 
cannot as a whole be rendered responsible for the scattered 
utterances of any of its exponents, and still less for the scep- 
tical inferences which they seem to convey to the mind of a critie. 
Moreover pragmatists are agreed in denying that their method 
is sceptical in any offensive sense, though they recognise that to a 
mind with certain preconceptions it may easily appear so. Now, 
some of these preconceptions may certainly be traced in Father 
Walker. The almost complete absence of a theory of knowledge 
has hitherto been one of the most obvious defects of Scholastic 
philosophy. Hence a natural tendency to take assertions in a 
metaphysical sense and to approach the theory of knowledve 
through the theory of being, a tendency reinforced by the habits of 
ordinary life, which are not critical of ordinary experience. But 
this attitude enormously increases the difficulty of apprehending 
the real inwardness of Pragmatism, which is fundamentally a 
theory of knowledge, and not like Absolutism a metaphysic, and is 
always and throughout essentially critical of men’s natural pro- 
pensity towards metaphysics. The result is that though Father 
Walker has evidently aimed at giving a complete conspectus of the 
whole movement, including therein much valuable information 
about the French and German writers on scientific method, Poin- 
caré, Le Roy, Duhem, Rey, Mach, Ostwald and Simmel, who are 
far too little known to English philosophers, and has no difficulty 
in showing that most of the popular criticisms are groundless, his 
criticism on the whole misses fire. In spite of many acute remarks 
on points of detail, he seems to get the wrong perspective. Perhaps 
this was inevitable in a criticism which begins by arguing that the 
pragmatic theory of knowledge must be developed into an (unten- 
able) ‘metaphysic of pure experience,’ and comes to the pragmatist 
theory of truth at the end instead of at the beginning. 

Instead, however, of following Father Walker into the minuti@ 
of his criticisms, I will comment only on three points: (1) The 
charge of scepticism, (2) the charge of subjectivism, and (3) the 


1Minp, N.S., No. 74, pp. 171, 154, 173, 156, 158. 
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ability of realism to consider the problems Pragmatism has set 
itself to solve. 

(1) Father Walker interprets the demand for the critical testing 
of truth-claims and the continuous formation of new ‘truths’ as 
meaning that no firm foundation can ever be found for truth, and 
as therefore essentially sceptical. Pragmatism is supposed to begin 
by doubting everything and to end by affirming nothing for certain. 
It does not yield certainty nor ‘ knowledge’ in the ‘ strict’ sense to 
which Father Walker has been accustomed, nor conceive these 
terms in the ‘ordinary’ way (pp. 329, 559, 573, 581, 583, 588, 
601). Now to the pragmatist all this appears part of his anti- 
scepticism, of his reply to the scepticism to which the demand for ab- 
solute truth has manifestly conducted. ‘Knowledge’ in the ‘ strict’ 
sense has turned out to be unattainable; wherefore knowledge must 
be conceived in the human sense, in which not even the most ex- 
treme rationalist can deny it, because he must affirm it practically 
in order to live. ‘Truths’ must be tested just because they cannot 
be trusted; but the lack of fixed foundations is no drawback, if it 
means that the ground our knowledge traverses as it grows is ever 
growing firmer. The only certainty we need, therefore, is certainty 
enough to go on with. But there is no denial of truth in this, if 
the ‘truth’ of an assertion means its relevance and adequacy to an 
occasion, nor is it strange that Pragmatism should entail innovation 
in the ‘ordinary’ cognitive phraseology, seeing that it is precisely 
this ordinary usage which has broken down. 

(2) By ‘subjectivism’ Father Walker does not mean solipsism ; 
he means that humanism makes truth ‘‘so human that it ceases to 
be real knowledge” (p. 572). For it only professes to give us 
“knowledge of reality as modified by our cognitive functioning, our 
purposes and needs,” and so ‘truth for us is not objective in the 
ordinary sense of that term” (p. 577). True once more; only 
what the pragmatist doubts is whether the ordinary sense is ten- 
able, and whether the knowledge of reality he provides is not just 
that which we require. And if Father Walker insists (p. 587) that 
this is “ not the truth which we, as rational human beings, yearn for 
and strive to obtain,” he will point out that this plea uses the prag- 
matic criterion of truth in an extreme, and possibly untenable, form. 
He will marvel, moreover, why it should be assumed that because 
anything is ‘ subjective’ it should be incapable of being ‘ objective ’ 
as well, and repudiate the attribution to him of the Bradleyan 
notion that the selection essential to all our cognitive operations 
mutilates (pp. 580, 599, 669) rather than constitutes the ‘reality’ 
of ‘objects ’.! 

(3) However it cannot in the end be disputed that if Father 
Walker is right in thinking that common-sense or Scholastic 
Realism provides an adequate theory of knowledge and solves the 
perplexing problems to which Pragmatism insists on calling philo- 


1 Cf. Minn, No. 72, pe. 573. 
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sophic attention, he must be held to have proved his case. For the 
very fact that Realism seems to involve so little disturbance of our 
common-sense habits gives it an enormous pragmatic advantage. 
Let us examine therefore these contentions. 

The problems which have completely wrecked the absolutist 
theory of knowledge are (1) the existence of error, (2) the impos- 
sibility of devising a tenable theory of truth, (3) the impossibility 
of suggesting any means of discriminating between truth and error, 
even in idea. Absolutism has had to admit that its supercelestial 
ideal of knowledge excludes error so thoroughly that its terrestrial 
occurrence is an insoluble mystery. It has tried a number of 
theories of truth and found unanswerable objections to each. It 
has oscillated helplessly between a view of truth which formally 
included the false in the ‘true’ and one which rendered the exis- 
tence of the false ideally impossible, without in either case account- 
ing for our discrimination between them. In other words it has 
utterly failed alike to grasp the theory, and to guide the practice, 
of human thinking. And the sole reason why this has not so far 
become apparent to every one has been the highly protective ob- 
scurity of language in which it has enveloped itself. 

Scholastic Realism on the other hand, as represented by Father 
Walker, gives answers which are lacking neither in clearness nor 
in applicability to at least certain aspects of human experience. 
(1) It admits the existence of error, but pleads that we are not 
ordinarily deceived, and that what we need is criteria of error 
rather than of truth. (2) It boldly adheres to the correspondence- 
with-reality view of truth, the venerable adequatio mentis et rei. 
And (38) it looks to an objective ‘evidence’ to distinguish the true 
from the false. Nor can it be denied that for ordinary purposes 
these answers are simple and valid enough ; the question is whether 
they suffice also for the purposes of a scientific theory of knowledge. 

(1) Practically, no doubt, we may trust our established modes of 
perception and reasoning, and must not assume that “our thoughts 
as a rule go wrong” (p. 623). Error is relatively rare. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it haunts the growing-point of every science, 
and besets the answer to every real question and the alternative to 
every real decision. Our habitual cognitions may be trusted pre- 
cisely because they are the results of much selection and of the 
elimination of many errors, and ex hypothesis wherever new pro- 
blems crop up and new questions are mooted trustworthy solutions 
are not to be had. For the true have not yet been discriminated from 
the false. We need to take up, therefore, a critical attitude towards 
the ‘truths’ that offer themselves, and to bear in mind that they 
have not yet been fully validated and that the records of good 
service alone can secure their place in our affections. It follows 
that all truths must theoretically be conceived as holding their places 
by this tenure, and as essentially corrigible and improvable, though 
this does not mean that they are practically to be called in ques- 
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tion unless their failure forces us to reconsider them. This is briefly 
the problem of truth and error. Realism seems neither to have 
perceived it nor to provide any method for regulating the growth of 
a science. The pragmatic method stands alone in its effort to de- 
scribe the process by which knowledge is in point of fact advanced. 

(2) Father Walker is a staunch upholder of the ‘ correspondence ’ 
theory of truth. But unfortunately he does not define what he 
means either by it or by the ‘independence’ of reality. Nor though 
he protests against the ‘immanence’ of ‘objects’ in experience 
and calls it idealistic,| does he explain how precisely he conceives 
the transcendence of the Real. It seems just possible that he only 
means a ‘ correspondence’ between perception and thought, or be- 
tween one man’s thought and another man’s, in which case he 
would, of course, contend for nothing that Pragmatism had ever 
denied. Hence it is difficult to say how far his view is obnoxious 
to the criticism which pragmatists have launched against the cor- 
respondence theory. At any rate he does not answer it. Nor does 
he say how the existence of the correspondence is to be deter- 
mined. He only says (p. 623) it can be established without com- 
parison of copy and original “‘ provided we can answer the question : 
‘When has thought been determined by the original and when has 
it not?’” Aye, when! 

(3) Self-evidence, therefore, must be appealed to. It is objective 
“when we believe that the object and not any other cause has 
determined the content of our thought” (p. 29). But does not 
‘when we believe’ smack of subjectivity? And in any case how 
are we to discriminate between genuine and spurious ‘ evidence ’? 
Self-evidence seems essentially a psychological criterion, and as 
variable and fallible as the rest of our instincts. So long as there 
are false and insane intuitions, how can a theory of knowledge be 
based on intuition ? 

Here again, the humanist theory of knowledge is meeting a 
difficulty which the others have not yet perceived. And surely it 
is a question which cannot be burked. How, in cases of real doubt, 
do we in actual fact sift the true from the false, seeing that we can 
find neither a formal nor an infallible criterion of truth? The 
question is so important, and the answer is so subtle, that they 
might well portend a revolution in philosophy. And at times, at 
least, Father Walker seems to catch a glimpse of this, and I cannot 
do better than conclude this review with a fine saying on page 650: 
“Precisely because thought is so subtle and intricate and personal, 
the human mind is capable of attaining truth, and yet incapable of 


‘Tt is surely a mistake to treat Pragmatism as such as idealistic. It 
only implies a correlation between the ‘subject’ and the ‘ object’ in the 
cognitive process, and asserts nothing about the metaphysical nature of 
either of them. The question whether ultimate reality is idealistic or 
realistic ought not to be raised until we have succeeded in determining 
how we know any reality at all. 
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proving the truth of what it holds by formal arguments to another 
who fails to appreciate the concrete evidence upon which that truth 
is based”. Je ne demande pas mieux, ni plus. Personality is the 
source both of truth and of error, of insight and of blindness, and 
of all difference of opinion; until these facts are recognised there 
can be no theory of human knowledge. 

F. C. S. Scuipuer. 


Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention. 
By E. B. Tircnener. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908. Pp. x, 404. 6s. net. 


Every serious student of psychology will welcome this useful book. 
It is not so discursive as many other books on the same subject ; its 
discussions are clear and exhaustive and the references to the 
literature are as complete as usual in a work by Titchener. Yet in 
spite of continual appeal to fact, the author leans very much to- 

yards systematisation. Sensationalism and its system, on the one 
hand, absorb his affections, while his attention is very largely 
engaged with Wundt and his system. Titchener says of himself 
that, in certain cases, he always wants to trace the motive. If a 
critic may do so too, perhaps the motive of this book may be found 
in a desire to reply in full to Wundt. But trying to convince 
authoritativeness by the exercise of a plaintive reasonableness is 
trying the impossible (v. p. 290 and chap. iv.). In this particular 
case, many have tried it—in vain. Authority is not defeated by 
internal sedition. 

The first half of the book makes somewhat difficult reading. It 
opens with a discussion of sensation and its attributes and passes 
on to the distinction of these from those of affection or feeling. 
Sensation is defined as any sense-process that cannot be further 
analysed by introspection. Attributes of sensations fulfil the two 
conditions of inseparability and independent variability, although 
the latter test must be applied with caution. They are well classed 
by Miiller as those of intensive and qualitative change. The former 
class includes degree, duration, extension and clearness, while the 
latter is often really a complex of qualitative attributes. Titchener 
thinks (in spite of his definition of sensation) that the simplicity of 
the qualitative attribute has often been taken in too dogmatic a 
spirit. Intensity, on the other hand, should be taken as a real and 
distinguishable attribute, because we are able in some measure to 
ignore the concomitant change of quality and to direct our attention 
primarily towards intensity as such or towards extent or duration 
or their changes. However logical it would be to recognise every 
change in sensation as a change in quality, it would be very un- 
practical. There is no need to distinguish things as radically 
different till their difference is much more striking than their like- 
ness. Titchener attributes extension to the four cutaneous sensa- 
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tions, to organic pains and to a variety of organic and kinesthetic 
sensations. The discussion of this point is, however, rather incom- 
plete. One would have expected to find some attempt made to 
trace extension and all sensational attributes throughout all the 
sensations. For Titchener’s whole position turns largely on this 
attribute of extent. Sensations have quality, intensity, duration, 
clearness and extension. Feelings have quality, intensity, duration, 
no clearness and no extension. The possibility of absence of clear- 
ness being an attribute of a mental element, as Titchener means it, 
is highly debatable. Unless, therefore, he can lead us to agree that 
all sensations have extension, then we are bound to feel rather un- 
certain about his insistence on the principle that psychological 
distinctions must be purely psychological and not at all psycho- 
physical. Perhaps, indeed, the emphasis in his definition of sensa- 
tion is to be put on the word ‘sense-process,’ in which case the 
definition would be based, not on introspection alone, but on 
psychophysics as well. This would be much clearer if Titchener 
would openly recognise a number of other mental elements besides 
sensation and affection. 

What are the attributes or criteria of affection ? Six possibilities 
are discussed and four are rejected. These are the distinction of 
sensation as objective from affection as subjective; distinction by 
localisation ; distinction by relative strength of direct and indirect 
excitation, wherein the indirect sensation or representation is seen 
to be weaker than the direct, while the indirect affection can 
withstand the direct attack of pleasantness or unpleasantness ; and 
finally distinction by the process of adaptation, which is really found 
in both sensation and affection. On the other hand Titchener 
accepts the view that unpleasantness is the maximal opposite of 
pleasantness and that all psychological contrast is derived from 
feeling. Such a view, however, is certainly not intelligible, strictly, 
but can only be the result of an argument,of exclusion, aiming at 
finding the meaning of ‘ opposition’. Jf we add to this, that mixed 
feelings are held to be actual, we may well think that the attribute 
of opposition is merely a definition by convention, unless Titchener 
is endowed with some peculiar sense of the opposition of feelings 
to one another. The sixth criterion of affection, its lack of clear- 
ness, is the main support of their distinction. We cannot attend to 
feelings. 

In the last chapter of the book Titchener sketches a theory of 
feeling. Mind-stuff is held to be ultimately homogeneous, and 
affection is therefore probably sensation that might under favourable 
circumstances have become sensation, reporting the tone of the 
great bodily systems (that actually lack specialised organs of sense), 
had development been carried further. This would explain the 
lack of the attribute of clearness. It is surely reasonable to reply 
that this would only explain the lack of a high degree of clearness. 
Besides it is hard to understand what is meant by a mental state 
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that lacks clearness. If clearness is an inseparable attribute of 
sensation, so that it would cease to exist had it not some clearness, 
it is not quite clear how there can be a mental element which can 
exist without clearness, just as little as there could be one without 
duration; this is the more so if we remember that feelings have 
quality, intensity and duration, and that the only other attribute that 
might distinguish them from the other kind of mental element—ex- 
tension—is not obviously universal. Are our feelings so unclear? 
We certainly cannot hold them before our attention, for the obvious 
reason that in so doing we put the force out that rouses them. Are 
they for that reason any less clear than the idea aroused by the 
word ‘force’ or the like when you set out to watch which idea is 
aroused by that word, as in some association-experiments? And 
are those organic sensations that fuse with feelings and are con- 
fessedly so like them, that some persons cannot or will not dis- 
tinguish them from one another, so clearly marked with the attribute 
of clearness? It is a proper aim of psychology to distinguish on 
the basis of introspection alone. There is, however, obviously some 
difficulty in distinguishing affection and sensation from one another, 
or psychologists would not attempt to classify them together. It 
is possible that our natural distinction of them is a recognition of 
the difference in their quality bound to a knowledge of their 
psychophysical conditions. Besides, if mind-stuff is homogeneous 
throughout, why should the number of its attributes vary ? 

Chapters iii. and iv. are devoted to acute and detailed criticism 
of Stumpf’s classification of the feelings as sensations and to 
Wundt’s tridimensional theory of feeling, respectively. Stumpf’s 
essay is held to contain no stronger evidence than the principle of 
economy and psychophysical possibility, while Wundt is rejected on 
the appeal (1) to experimental introspection and (2) to the parallelism 
of feeling and sensation. As has already been indicated in refer- 
ence to clearness, the present chaotic position of the former is not 
relieved by Titchener’s treatment of the attribute of clearness, while 
the latter embodies again the crux of extension. If feeling is to 
run parallel to the qualitative intensitive and temporal relations of 
conscious elements, as Wundt intends, it is hardly allowable to 
claim against him a parallel to the extent of conscious contents 
till the attribute of extension has been shown to be universal 
(v. pp. 143-144). 

The second half of the book deals with attention, and gives a 
useful and clear summary of the results of study in the form of a 
number of laws. The preliminary treatment of the problem of 
introspection is however rather superficial. It is not now so easy 
as it was to believe that the ghost is laid. Titchener will have it 
that there is no difference between inspection and introspection, and 
that attention in psychology and attention in natural science are of 
the same nature and obey the same laws. Clearness is in all 
theories obviously the centre of the problem of attention. The con- 
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ditions of maximal clearness are well known; but it is above all 
necessary to study clearness of content as such and especially as 
an attribute of sensation. Such a study arrives at the following 
expressions : (1) Clearness is an attribute of sensation, for it is in- 
separable and also according to later evidence to some extent inter- 
dependently variable with intensity of sensation. (2) There are 
two main levels of attention, each of which, especially the higher, is 
itself uneven. (3) Attention is inert and needs time to accommodate 
itself after change. This law applies rather to the conditions of 
clearness than to clearness itself. (4) The stimulus for which we 
are prepared has prior and quicker entry. (5) The range of 
attention is limited. (6) Attention is unstable and fluctuates 
periodically. This law is however more debatable now than it 
recently was. The seventh law should relate to the measurement of 
clearness, but no methods have yet been found to provide a sure 
basis for it. If it be allowed that law 4 like law 3 applies rather 
to the conditions of attention than to clearness itself, we find only 
two laws (Nos. 2 and 5) which relate exclusively to clearness. As 
against Titchener, the view might very well be held that it is more 
important to put all the emphasis on the conditions of maximal 
clearness. Perhaps the discovery of attention, far from being one 
of the virtues of modern experimental psychology (p. 172 f.), is 
really one of its misdeeds. May not even a large part of the fluidity 
of the literature of attention be due to the fact that attention has so 
often been treated as something which behaved, instead of as an 
attribute of mental states (to accept Titchener’s suggestion for the 
moment) whose changes were dependent upon certain conditions ? 
Itis, for example, not clear that there are always two levels of clear- 
ness, though there are many reasons why two should be the rule 
and one the rare exception. 

In the last chapter Titchener concentrates his attention upon 
affection. It must have elemental rank in consciousness, co-ordin- 
ate with sensation, and is distinguished primarily by the lack of the 
attribute of clearness. ‘ All sensations may become clear, while 
an affection—however prolonged or intensive—is never clear, never 
comes to the focus of attention’ (p. 289). A theory of feeling is 
sketched and a number of interesting questions relative to the 
connexion between attention and feeling are raised. Curiously 
enough, however, no direct mention is made throughout the book 
of the reference of feelings to their object or to the experiences 
which evoked them. In discussing whether feelings are subjective 
and sensations objective, we find mention on page 41 of the possibility 
that affection may “ never appear alone, but always and of necessity 
as the concomitant of some sensation”. Kiilpe and Ladd are cited 
in disagreement with this, the latter of whom says that “feelings may 
assume either one of three possible time-relations toward the sen- 
sations and ideas by which we classify them ’’—before, with, or 
after. If this is not an introspection distorted beyond recognition 
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by the demands of sensationalistic theory, which has no place for 
the reference of feelings, one may well ask, how an observer could 
be reasonably sure that a feeling existed without or before its sen- 
sation, if not by the fact that the reference of feeling to something 
is for once observed to be absent. Otherwise the possibility of a 
one-level attention is realised, for a feeling does not ordinarily 
occupy the mind to the exclusion of all sensation. 

The validity of Titchener’s whole position, as here presented, 
turns, therefore, upon the attribute of extent, the total absence of a 
clearness attribute in affection and the reference of feelings beyond 
themselves. A recognition of the latter would open up wide vistas 
and would also doubtless greatly increase the complexity of the 
problems raised and discussed by Titchener. 

The book is provided with copious notes and remarks, gathered 
together at the end of the volume, as well as with two good 


indexes. 
EL Ad. WY. 


Old Criticism and New Pragmatism. By J. M. O’Suttivay, 
D.Phil. (Heidelberg). Dublin: Gill & Son, 1909. Pp. xiii, 
317. Price 7s. 6d. 


Tuts book contains four essays, which are described in the Preface 
as “an attempt to exhibit, in part at least, the Kantian system as 
an immanent philosophical criticism of first principles ; and view- 
ing the Critical Philosophy and Pragmatism from the standpoint of 
a different school, to lay bare the connexion which exists between 
their theories of Truth in consequence of their attachment to Radi- 
cal Empiricism”. We are not told what this ‘ different school ’ is, 
but the general spirit of the work suggests that it represents that 
type of thought—of which Windelband is the leading exponent— 
which devotes itself mainly to historical exposition and criticism 
without positive construction, and expresses occasionally a desire, 
hitherto unrealised, for a rational, non-pragmatic philosophy of 
values. The author excels in exposition and analysis ; he shows, 
on the whole, a very just appreciation of the systems with which 
he deals (Kant’s, Hegel’s, and Pragmatism), and many of his criti- 
cisms, especially those on Kant and the pragmatists, are remarkably 
brilliant. 

The first essay occupies more than half the book—‘ A com- 
parison of the methods of Kant and Hegel, illustrated by their 
treatment of the Category of Quantity’. It was published first as 
a monograph of the Kant-Studien. Its position in reference to the 
rest of the book is not obvious; it is the only part dealing with 
Hegel, and the relation of Hegel’s method to the subsequent criti- 
cisms of Kant and pragmatism is not presented definitely. There 
is thus less system in the work, taken as a whole, than one 
would expect from a student of Hegel, whose method is the very 
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life-breath of his philosophy. The essay referred to contains a good 
exposition of the methods of Kant and Hegel, and of their treat- 
ment of Quantity ; they are carefully compared and contrasted with 
each other, but it is somewhat unsatisfying to find that no exact 
balance is taken, nor is it even possible to determine whether the 
author wishes to stultify both by playing them off against each 
other. The title of the essay, indeed, but not the stated purpose of 
the whole book, justifies this attitude of withholding assent. 

Dr. O'Sullivan does not appear to fully appreciate the real advance 
made by Hegel in the philosophy of mathematics or his defects. 
The superiority of Hegel lies in this, that he recognised, in some 
degree, that the conceptions of mathematics (number, limit, etc.) 
cannot be given in immediate intuition ; particular images can only 
suggest or symbolise these conceptions. This was Plato’s doctrine 
as expressed in the Phedo and the Republic. And the conceptual 
nature of mathematics does not reduce it to romantic mysticism, for 
it is the source, not only of its many fantastic and apparently use- 
less developments, but also of its practical utility, which—e.g. 
in engineering, architecture, life-insurance, land-surveying and 
navigation—arises solely from the fact that it extends our knowledge 
beyond the immediate data of sense. But Hegel did not consis- 
tently work out the conceptual view of mathematics ; he falls back 
—as Dr. O’Sullivan recognises—on the Kantian view that number 
is simply the psychological process of counting. One consequence 
is that he fails to apprehend the meaning of infinite number, and 
his philosophy is therefore useless when (for example) the question 
is raised, how are irrational numbers (including transcendental num- 
bers like log 2, sin @, etc., and all sums of infinite converging series) 
to be compared with each other and with rationals as regards mag- 
nitude or order? In dealing with the mathematical Antinomies, 
both Kant and Hegel erred in confounding the possibility of actual- 
isation with the possibility of intuition ; only subjective idealism is 
justified in identifying these, and there is no contradiction so long as 
the individual does not claim to be able to grasp everything actual 
in a single intuition. Philosophically, we are not bound to admit the 
actuality of infinite number, but it is practically inevitable in mathe- 
matics ; and if the philosopher refuses to accept it he is logically 
driven to the alternative (subjective idealism being set aside) that 
Space is closed—and therefore non-Euclidean, since all straight 
lines return to themselves—and that Time, with its events, consists 
of a series of juxta-posed instants having a first and a last member. 
These alternatives may be the right ones, but they are quite arbi- 
trary, less satisfying, and perhaps less simple than the normal 
views. 

Hegel, of course, could not be expected to make correct criticisms 
of mathematical conceptions, which though implicit in Euclid’s 
geometry, were not made explicit by mathematicians until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Subsequent analysis suggests that 
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Hegel’s defects were due to treating mathematics under the head of 
mere abstract Quality and Quantity (the separation of quality from 
determinate being), whereas it should have been treated in con- 
nexion with the categories of Relation and Correlation, which come 
much later in the Logic (Wallace’s Translation, p. 245). The field 
in mathematics is always a complex of inter-related entities—ideal 
or actual—and the purpose of the science is to give us a conceptual 
knowledge of such fields by the simplest possible definitions. 
Number is incomprehensible without the conceptions of relations 
and complexes of relata. 

Dr. O’Sullivan’s criticism of Kant’s theory of Causation is very 
good, though I think he does not sufficiently emphasise the fact 
that Kant’s doctrine fails to account for the ‘sense’ or ‘direction’ 
of Time. Dr. O'Sullivan points out that Kant adopts the ‘streak’ 
view of causality, which assumes that the cause of an isolated 
event is to be found in another isolated event. He shows that this 
view is untenable, and that the proof of the causal axiom mvolves 
the idea of the world as a systematic totality; he then points out— 
a keen criticism—that Kant, in the Dialectic, asserts that the world 
as a whole cannot be an object of experience, and therefore the 
‘systematic totality’ is meaningless. 

There are some valuable criticisms of pragmatism and its relation 
to Kant. I may remark, en passant, that it seems to be rather 
futile to criticise this doctrine, because the pragmatists are in- 
different to logical consistency, and claim the right te embody all 
criticisms into their philosophy, in unconscious imitation of their 
béte-noir, Hegel, who regarded contradiction as a road to higher 
truth. Dr. O'Sullivan holds that pragmatism, from a certain 
point of view, is “the logical development of the spirit of the 
Critique of Pure Reason,” 7.e., presumably, of the subjective ideal- 
ism latent in Kant’s system. Indeed, quite apart from subjective 
idealism the transcendental method of Kant might hastily be in- 
terpreted as pragmatic. But there is a fine difference; Kant holds 
that the actual successful working of our thinking experience pre- 
supposes the a priori Categories, Axioms and Postulates, whereas 
the pragmatist regards these as devices invented by the thinking 
subject to make this experience work successfully. Dr. O’Sullivan 
concludes that pragmatism on its own theory of truth is false—it 
will not ‘ work,’ because it is unable to reconcile its two principles ; 
the one asserting that satisfaction is the ultimate test of truth, the 
other denying that immediate satisfaction is the truth of a judg- 
ment. (Ethical hedonism has a similar difficulty to cope with.) 
He further urges that the pragmatist “has yielded to the passion 
for uniformity which he throws in the face of the absolutist”; in 
insisting that logical necessity is always the same as psychological 
necessity pragmatism has “attempted to force into a Procrustean bed 


1See The Meaning of the Time-Direction, Mino, vol. xiv., N.S., No. 53 
(1905). 
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all forms of general truth,” and this is a complete abandonment of 
its fundamental position. To Dr. O’Sullivan’s subtle criticisms one 
might add—if it is an addition—that pragmatism is inconsistent 
for another reason, viz., that it is most unsatisfactory to the 
searcher after truth to presuppose that he is only searching for a 
form of mental satisfaction. The satisfaction of the intellect arises 
just from the conviction that it is grasping objective truths which 
were true before they were grasped. 

Dr. O’Sullivan, modestly enough, disclaims any attempt to give 
an adequate valuation of either Criticism or Pragmatism. He re- 
cognises—as all candid thinkers will—the important work done 
by the latter in drawing attention to ‘the dynamical nature of 
scientific truth and the postulatory character of many so-called 
Axioms”. The dynamical view, it may be noticed, is an essential 
part of Hegel’s system, which is quite wrongly identified by many 
with a static absolutism. Pragmatism would doubtless have ap- 
peared to Hegel as a necessary but incomplete ‘moment’ in the 
dialectic movement of thought, the negative in relation to the 
positive of static absolutism. The author is by no means out of 
sympathy with pragmatism, but his sympathy is mainly critical. 
“We want a Logic of Values, but this is precisely what prag- 
matism seems unable to give us. But even had we this Logic, 
even could we reduce all the different values to one common 
measure, and so estimate their claims; yet the difficulty of applying 
the canon thus got would be practically insuperable, it would not 
work.” This is no doubt true; but the task of Philosophy is not 
the impossible one of providing ethical machines that every one can 
use ; it is rather to make explicit the actual movement of thought, 
or, it may be, to direct that movement by appealing, at first hand, 
to the intellectual minority. Therefore I hope that Dr. O’Sullivan 
will make an attempt to formulate a positive rational philosophy 


of values. 
R. A. P. Rogers. 


La Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés Aristote. 
Ktude Historique et Critique. Par Léton Rosin. Paris: 
Felix Alean. Pp. 702. Price 12 fr. 50. 


M. Rosrn has set himself the task of discovering the true nature of 
Platonism by studying Greek thinkers and them alone. With them 
as guides, he thinks, at least there is not the danger of transform- 
ing Plato into a teacher of modern philosophy—a danger which 
nowadays is not altogether illusory. He therefore proposes to 
study Platonism as expounded by Aristotle and the Peripatetics, in 
the Academy and amongst the Neo-Platonists, to seek to discover 
by a critical investigation of their accounts the nature of Plato’s 
own teaching as opposed to subsequent additions made from a 
dogmatic or polemical point of view, and to estimate the worth of 
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these additions and criticisms from data supplied by the critics 
themselves. Finally he hopes to compare the results of these 
investigations with the doctrines of the Platonic dialogues. But 
for the present he is but at the beginning of this long journey, and 
there he finds himself confronted with the laborious task of dis- 
covering the Platonism described and criticised by Aristotle. That 
task is accomplished in this elaborate volume. No references to 
Plato’s own writings are admitted. We have simply the testimony 
of Aristotle interpreted with the help of commentators ancient and 
modern. Consequently this work itself fills the place rather of a 
commentary on certain parts of Aristotle’s writings, notably on 
Book A and Books M and N of the Metaphysics, and for that reason 
alone it was well worth writing. But it is also to be valued as an 
heroic attempt to dispel the darkness which shrouds Plato’s later 
teaching, or rather, if we are to believe modern critics, all the 
original contributions of Plato to the theory of Ideas, already 
current in Socratic and Pythagorean circles. It would seem a 
hopeful venture to attack this problem by a detailed study of the 
criticisms most nearly contemporaneous, and we may look forward 
with interest to the completion of M. Robin’s ambitious task and 
especially to his attempt to bring the Platonism, say of Metaphysics 
M and N, into line with that of the extant dialogues. 

He divides the present work into three books. The first deals 
with the Theory of Ideas, their nature and manner of existence, 
their causality and province, chiefly of course in the light of Meta- 
physics, Book A. The second examines the theory of Numbers and 
Figures and the plece of Mathematical objects in the Platonic 
system, and endeavours to work out in detail an intermediate world 
between the ideal and the sensible. The third considers the Princi- 
ples of all existents, formal and material, and their connexion with 
the Good and the Evil. The elaborate nature of the exposition 
hardly makes the book an attractive one to read consecutively, 
though perhaps that was inevitable from the nature of the subject 
matter. Parallel with the text on every page there runs a series 
of excellent notes giving references to Aristotle's writings and dis- 
cussing their interpretation, sometimes at great length. Frequently, 
too, on the same page there is a second set of notes dealing with 
points raised in the first set. The result naturally is that text and 
notes tend to overlap. But the disadvantage is lessened by the 
inclusion of a good table of contents and indices, and by the relega- 
tion of some of the more lengthy notes to the end of the volume. 
The general method is first of all to give Aristotle's exposition of 
Platonism—merely a summary of the texts—then to note his 
objections to the doctrines thus stated, and finally to make some 
remarks upon these objections and estimate how far they are valid 
according to his own testimony. The work is therefore full of 
valuable information for the student of the Metaphysics, and even 
if there is not much new light, at any rate so convenient a collection 
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of the opinions of various authorities and so careful a balancing of 
conflicting interpretations cannot easily be found elsewhere. 

Where so much is in dispute it is impossible to criticise in detail. 
Perhaps the greatest interest belongs to the second book, which 
deals with the Ideal Numbers and Magnitudes. One would have 
liked to proclaim that M. Robin had been successful in his attempt 
to elucidate this mysterious theory. But unfortunately it is just 
here that he seems to fail us. It is all to the good that he does not 
rush with M. Milhaud to the extreme length of denying that Plato 
at any time upheld the intermediateness of Mathematical objects. 
Aristotle’s testimony in this regard is too clear to allow us to derive 
the Ideal Numbers directly from any theory as to the manner of 
existence of Mathematical truths or objects, such as M. Milhaud 
would seem to desiderate. ven when the Ideas became numbers 
they were still clearly distinguished from Mathematical numbers. 
But unfortunately M. Robin denies that the Ideas ever became 
Ideal Numbers at all. He discusses the question of the relation of 
these two and propounds three alternatives, that they are on the 
same level, or that one or other of them is superior. But surely 
a reading of Books M and N of the Metaphysics will convince any 
one that Aristotle at all events held that there was no relation save 
that of identity between Ideas and Ideal Numbers and that in 
Plato’s later life they were two names for the same things. M. 
Robin, however, will not hear of this identity, chiefly it would seem 
on the ground that the Ideal Number series is limited to 10. And 
this would doubtless be awkward if it were true. But is it quite 
certain? It must be remembered that Aristotle discusses the ques- 
tion whether the Ideal Number series is finite, or infinite, as if it 
were undecided. ‘They speak of the numbers now as unlimited, 
now as limited by the number 10,” he says. And the main point 
in choosing 10 (i.e. that 1 + 2+ 3 + 4 = 10) is of course irrelevant 
with regard to Ideal Numbers which are ex hypothesi inaddible. 
It may perhaps be suggested that the limitation of the series to 10 
was the work of Xenocrates who abandoned altogether the distinc- 
tion between Ideal and Mathematical Numbers. There is, of course, 
the awkward passage in Physics, 206 b 32, but the scanty evidence 
in favour of the limitation, at any rate in Plato’s theory, cannot be 
compared with the very definite testimony that the Forms are 
identical with the Ideal Numbers. Aristotle certainly thought so, 
or why did he bring this very objection that the Numbers if limited 
to 10 were too few to serve as Ideas ? 

M. Robin, however, relying on a quotation from Theophrastus, 
holds that the Numbers are superior to the Ideas, and intermediate 
between the two he would place the Ideal Magnitudes. But does 
not Aristotle speak of these as “the things after the Ideas”? 
The hierarchy of existents would clearly seem to be (1) Ideal 
Numbers, as identified with the Ideas; (2) Ideal Magnitudes ; (3) 
Mathematical objects. 
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Altogether M. Robin’s account of the Ideal Numbers is far from 
convincing. He alleges, for instance, that their function is to serve 
as models for the Mathematical numbers, and quotes in support 
Ethics, 1096 a 17-19, about things which have a ‘“ before and after ”’. 
But we are clearly told in the Metaphysics (1091 a 4) that Plato 
generated all numbers, both Mathematical and Ideal, out of the One 
and the Indefinite Dyad. The Ideal Numbers were therefore the 
formal principles not of Mathematical numbers but of all sen- 
sible objects—in fact they served the same purpose as the Ideas. 
One is inclined to doubt, too, the validity of M. Robin’s method of 
generating the Numbers. The operation seems to bear too close a 
resemblance to the Mathematical processes of multiplication and 
addition from which we must jealously guard the Ideal Numbers if 
we are to explain them at all. And in this regard one would like 
to know what M. Robin conceives to be the meaning of Odd and 
Even as applied to Ideal Numbers. For he evidently holds that 
they were so applied. 

But enough of detailed criticism, There can be no doubt that 
our author is quite right in holding that many of Aristotle's eriti- 
cisms must be based on a misunderstanding, and the prime mis- 
understanding is that he regards all Numbers as combinations of 
units, whereas Plato was endeavouring to get away from that 
view both with regard to Ideal Numbers and Mathematical, owing 
to the problem of irrationals. It may be, as M. Robin suggests, that 
Aristotle took Plato’s statement that Ideal Numbers were inaddible 
and applied it to the units which he himself wrongly supposed to be 
necessary for their constitution. Hence the “inaddible units ” of 
the Metaphysics. At all events it is clear that Ideal Numbers 
cannot have been aggregates of units nor divisible into units, and 
with the recognition of that most of Aristotle’s criticisms fall to the 
ground. In fact he entirely confuses the mathematical and philo- 
sophical standpoints, and the reason of that may be, as M. Robin 
conjectures, that he is continually criticising Plato in the light of 
the doctrines of his successor Xenocrates. At any rate perhaps 
that is the kindest way of dealing with Aristotle! If we have 
dwelt so much on one part of M. Robin’s book, it is only because 
we recognise in that his most original contribution to the subject. 
It does not seem that his conclusions either on the points mentioned 
or on others which must be suppressed are quite accurate. But it 
would be unfair to pass judgment until we have the final results of 
his labours before us in the remaining volumes which he promises. 

R. PErRie. 


Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Infériewres. Par L. 
Lévy-Brunu. Paris: Alcan, 1910. Pp. 461. 


Tus book is thoroughly welcome. It is anthropological enough for 
the anthropologists, and philosophical enough for the philosophers. 





hacia 
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Thus it will serve: to promote a common interest and understand- 
ing between groups of thinkers hitherto but little concerned to get 
into touch with one another. What the late Prof. Burdon-Sander- 
son used to call “ bridge-work”’ is surely the highest form that 
research can take. ‘Cultivating your garden,” that is, the in- 
tensive study of a particular subject under the sway of categories 
established by convention, is in the long run the grave of inspira- 
tion. On the other hand, the ‘“ transvaluation ’’—the wider apper- 
ception—that results from bringing two different sets of categories 
into correlation is bound to manifest itself in an outburst of 
creative energy. The present volume deserves to be the parent of 
flourishing offspring. Both the student of primitive religion and 
the psychological logician ought to be spurred on to fresh dis- 
coveries by a method which reveals mysticism and conceptual 
thinking to be a sort of mental Box and Cox—alternative types of 
activity to which the mind of man in society is subject according 
as the conditions vary. The student of primitive religion will be 
led to see that he has to deal far less with an aspect or department, 
than with the general mode, of experience as it is for the savage. 
The psychological logician will have to enlarge his view of the 
thinking process, so as to allow for the workings of a kind of intui- 
tion governed by emotional and motor elements to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of the concept-form. 

The first part of Prof. Lévy-Bruhl’s treatise consists in a broad 
characterisation of la prelogique (as contrasted with la logique), 
that is, the non-conceptual or ‘mystical’ way in which primitive 
experience reacts on its object as a confused totality which has a 
perceived quality but little distinctness of parts. Given a con- 
tinuance of the capacity to rouse the appropriate feeling, the object 
for the prelogical mind remains the same, despite differences in the 
circumstances of its presentation that would be all-essential for a 
logical or scientific mind which as such seeks to express the routine 
of experience under general formule. Thus the primitive magician 
operating on his enemy’s finger-nails or footprint is, according to 
M. Lévy-Bruhl, satisfied of the real presence of the enemy; given 
the prelogical or mystical frame of mind, genuine transubstantia- 
tion occurs. Just so enacting the defeat of the enemy by means of 
a dance is defeating the enemy neither more nor less; or calling 
yourself a kangaroo is being a kangaroo for all intents and purposes. 
With great refinement of analysis, and remarkable precision and 
lucidity of exposition, the author sets forth the more universal char- 
acters and conditions of the prelogical stage of experience. There- 
upon he proceeds to verify his theory by an appeal to the facts. 
First the linguistic forms, and afterwards the social institutions, of 
savages are ransacked in search of illustrative matter. Both sec- 
tions are of excellent quality. The evidence is of the latest and 
best; and most of it is strictly to the point. Of the two, the 
former piece of work deserves the higher praise, not as being of 
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more careful workmanship, but simply as being far more difficult 
to accomplish in view of the backward state of the study of primi- 
tive linguistics. If the psychological logician can scarcely be said to 
have paid serious attention to the relations of thought and language 
in their more developed forms, how much less is it the case that a 
corresponding interest in the connexion between the two at the 
rudimentary stage has hitherto made headway either with philoso- 
phers or with anthropologists ! 

Unfortunately, it is not possible here to attempt a summary of a 
treatise that is not merely composed of a few wide generalities 
backed by a profusion of details, but abounds in those “ middle 
axioms ’’ which are especially helpful to labourers in the same field. 
On the other hand, to criticise without having first described seems 
scarcely fair. Yet in regard to one matter, a word of mild protest is 
perhaps necessary. In the Introduction the method of the British 
school of anthropologists is severely handled. They are on the 
wrong tack altogether. The discovery of “la prélogique” and all 
that is therewith implicated is the fruit of a different method—that 
of M. Emile Durkheim and his colleagues of L’ Année Sociologique. 
Now no one on this side of the Channel would for one moment 
wish to belittle the admirable work of this group of students. They 
may be said to have redeemed Sociology once for all from the 
charge of flatulence. From them British anthropologists have 
learnt, and are learning, many things. Nevertheless, not a few of 
the discoveries which M. Lévy-Bruhl would apparently claim for 
himself and his friends have been made independently by others 
both in this country, in France, and elsewhere. A test case pro- 
posed by our author is the attitude adopted towards the animism 
of Dr. Tylor. M. Lévy-Bruhl seems to regard our leading anthro- 
pologists—Mr. Hartland for instance—as consistent upholders of 
this time-honoured doctrine. For their edification, therefore, he 
remarks: ‘Sil faut absolument forger une expression, e mieux 
serait de revenir 4 ‘dynamisme’ & la placed’ ‘animisme’”’. There 
is no call to “forge” an expression which has already been used 
in precisely the same context by a writer who does not belong 
to the circle of L’Année Sociologique, M. van Gennep. In the 
opening chapter of his important Rites de Passage it is shown by 
means of accurate references to a number of British thinkers that 
they have done much to develop the idea for which the proposed 
term stands, namely, the view which makes mystic power and the 
communications thereof fundamental for the magico-religious life of 
uncivilised man. One cannot but suspect that M. Lévy-Bruhl is 
more of a philosopher than an anthropologist proper, and is not 
really in touch with contemporary study-work in this particular 
line, though he knows the field-work, which after all matters most. 
Others of his colleagues, M. Mauss, for instance, display an appre- 
ciation of British contributions to anthropological theory which is 
always most just. 
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M. Lévy-Bruhl is curiously beside the mark when he supposes 
typical English thinkers, such as Tylor and Frazer, to start from a 
“ eroyance 4 l’identité d’un ‘esprit humain ’ parfaitement semblable 
4 lui-méme au point de vue logique, dans tous les temps et dans 
tous les lieux’”’. Let him trust his own rival conviction, to the 
effect that human “ mentalités’’ may differ in kind, so far as to 
believe that the British mind of a Tylor or a Frazer is built to get 
along somehow without axiomatic presuppositions conscious or un- 
conscious ; for it is content to add fact to fact almost at haphazard, 
until of itself, as it were, the evidence crystallises into ideas of 
intelligible shape. Similarly, it is not so much new methods as new 
discoveries in the field, and notably those of Spencer and Gillen, 
that, in this country at least, have been gradually forcing on the 
attention of anthropologists the importance of context—the need of 
attributing to each ethnic group an individuality no less rich than 
that which a tribe like the Arunta of Central Australia has been 
proved to have, and consequently of studying each institutional 
fragment in the light of the more or less unique ‘ mentality’ or 
social psychosis to which it is organically related. To the same 
conclusion the French sociologists have come by ways that have 
perhaps been more consciously theoretical. Theirs is the more 
formalist, ours the more impressionist, style of procedure; yet the 
results agree remarkably. The best of it is that M. Lévy-Bruhl 
has found it in practice necessary to adopt a working arrangement 
at the back of which an unfriendly critic might discern that postu- 
late of the homogeneity of the human mind to which the British 
school is alleged to subscribe. For he lumps all “les sociétés in- 
férieures’’ together. He “surveys the world from China to Peru” 
in the old undiscriminating fashion. If, however, he can patch up 
a truce with his own conscience, who are we that we should cast 
a stone? Incidentally the characteristic French gift of drastic 
generalisation is given free play, and a brilliancy of exposition is 
attained which we seek in vain in any of the grosser products of 
British empiricism. 

R. R. Marert. 
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The Platonic ‘Theory of Knowledge. By Marie V. Wittiams. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1908. Pp. viii, 133. 


Miss WILLIAMs’s six essays, three of which deal with the alleged recon- 
struction of ‘‘ Plato’s Theory of Ideas”’ in the later dialogues, three with 
the eidnrixoi apiOpoi, are based throughout on the postulate that the views 
of Mr. Archer-Hind may be accepted as the basis of future research into 
Plato. The present writer, believing as he does that Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
version of Platonism is little more than an imaginative fiction, is neces- 
sarily debarred from a discussion which would require re-opening all the 
questions which Miss Williams regards as settled. He may, however, 
point out one or two places where Miss Williams has been led by her 
preconceptions into demonstrable mistakes about matters of fact. This 
happens twice in the discussion of the Philebus. For reasons best known 
to themselves, the school to which Miss Williams belongs are very anxious 
to prove that in the Philebus mépas and ra mépas €xovra mean different 
things. This is not a view which any one who has studied the style made 
fashionable by Isocrates, and noted its influence on the Plato of the later 
dialogues, is likely to accept, and Miss Williams’s chief proofs of it are de- 
monstrably fallacious. It is a mere blunder in Greek to argue that ré 
durddovov, Td nucddov, etc., are not instances of wépas because they are 
called the rod wéparos yévva. This phrase means not ‘‘the products of 
mépas,” but ‘‘things of the wépas kind,” just as in Atschylus, when 
the eagles are said to feed on Aayivay yévvay, the meaning is not ‘“‘a 
hare’s brood” but simply ‘‘a thing of hare-kind”. dayivyn yévva is a 
merg periphrasis for Aayas, just as ¢.9., 7 Tod T@paros vars is for Td cpa. 
Even more unlucky is the assertion that 7 érpior is identified at Philebus, 
66a, with 7 aidws gious, and that this identification is philosophically 
important. The words referred to are the worst textual crux of the 
whole dialogue, and the one thing certain about the passage is that @vow 
is a wrong reading. It occurs in no manuscript, and appears to be no 
better than a blundering attempt of one of the early editors to make 
sense of the reading of Venet T., rnv didiov eipnoda daow. (B. has ryv 
didvov npjoba (sic), without dacw.) It seems also more than _prob- 
able that aidvov is itself corrupt. Again it is singular that Miss Williams 
should have been so ready to follow her teacher in detecting rude 
allusions to Democritus in the Timaus. There is no reason to suppose 
that Plato knew anything at all of Democritus and his doctrine. A 
school might very well flourish at Abdera without attracting the notice 
of an Athenian philosopher whose special associates were Italian and 
Sicilian Pythagoreans and Eleatics, nor do I see any ground to suppose 
that Plato would have found the Atomism of Leucippus and Democritus 
specially antipathethic, in view of the character of his own mathematical 
physics, though he would rightly enough have objected to their belated 
astronomy. At any rate Miss Williams’s references are inconclusive, 
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and one of them actually excludes any allusion to Atomism. Timxus, 
46 d, simply repeats the old protest of the Phedo against the confusion 
of ‘cause’ with ‘‘ accessory conditions,’ and the words in which the 
cvvairia are described (Wixovra kai Oeppaivovra rnyvivra re Kai Suaxéovra. . -) 
show that the reference is to the ‘‘ opposites ” of Milesian science (‘‘ hot,” 
“ eold,” ‘ dense,” ‘‘ rare,” ete.), and of its revivers in the time of So- 
crates am»ny the physiologists. The Atomists are absolutely excluded 
by the fact vaat it was characteristic of them that they did not treat the 
‘* opposites ” as primary. 

The remarks about the ‘‘ innumerable worlds,” ch. 55 d, probably have 
the same reference, since the ‘‘innumerable worlds’’ are a regular 
feature of the Milesian cosmology (Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, etc.). The passage from Sophistes, 262 c, d, applies to all the 
gvorxoi with the single exception of Anaxagoras, since none of them 
made voids a cause of the production of organisms. Worse still is the 
thoroughly unhistorical treatment of the Pythagorean numbers, which 
proves the writer to have no acquaintance with the early history of Greek 
mathematics—an indispensable aid to the student of Plato. Even with- 
out personal study of the original sources, a mere casual reading of the 
section of the Pythagoreans in any good account of Greek mathematics 
would have shown Miss Williams the absurdity of supposing that the 
school to whom we owe the substance of Euchd, i.-iv., vi., and much of 
xi.-xiii. had framed no conception of geometrical space. The writer’s own 
connexion of the ‘‘numbers ”’ with Egyptian and Babylonian mysticism 
(whatever that may mean) is nothing better than a wilful attempt to con- 
fuse by the fantasticdreams of Panbabylonismus a history which is perfectly 
well known in its general outlines. The Academy rendered the most 
splendid services to mathematics in their study of incommensurables, 
proportion, and conic sections, but it is inexcusable historical ingratitude 
to forget that they could only achieve what they did by building on the 
results of their precursors. Plato himself was free from this ingratitude, 
as he shows, for instance, by putting so much of his own astronomy into 
the mouth of Timzeus. 

When all is said, I believe Miss Williams has some native ingenuity 
which might be turned to good account in the exposition of Plato, if she 
would only put Mr. Archer-Hind and his Berkeleyan metaphysics out of 
her head, and set to work to get a real knowledge of the philosophy and 
science of the fifth century for herself. Thus I believe she is right in 
saying that Aristotle had not himself heard Plato lecture on the ‘‘ Theory 
of Ideas,”’ though she does not give what, I believe, are the reasons for 
thinking so, viz. : (a) that it is very doubtful whether Plato lectured on 
the subject at all, and (b) that Aristotle’s ‘‘freshman’s year”’ in the 
Academy occurred just when Plato was away in Syracuse on high political 
business. I believe also that, deta tiwvi rixy, she has partly divined the 
truth when she hints at a connexion of the eidyrixoi dpbyoi with the 
corpuscular physics of the Timzxus. To do more than merely “ divine ” 
it is impossible without a knowledge of Pythagorean mathematics which 
Miss Williams seems not yet to possess. But I may just throw out a 
hint that she will find the eiSyrixoi dpOyoi still figuring in our text-books 
on Algebra under the very transparent alias of ‘‘ figurate numbers,” and 
that she will learn a great deal about their significance if she will work 
back from Theon of Smyrna’s account of them. A happier “ divina- 
tion” still is her discovery that the Philebus positively refuses to say 
what, on the theory she has inherited, it ought to say. At present she 
puts this down to puzzle-headedness in Plato ; on reflexion, I trust she 
will see that modesty itself suggests that the real cause of the trouble is 
that she is trying to unlock a door with a key that does not belong to it, 
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and that the real reason why even at Cambridge no one can get a satis- 
factory ‘‘ Theory of Ideas’”’ out of the dialogue is simply that there is 
nothing to speak of about ‘‘ the ¢i67’’ in it. 

A. E. Taytor. 


The Duty of Altruism. By Ray Mappinc McConnett, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Social Ethics, Harvard University. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1910. Pp. 255. 


Starting from the supposed opposition between egoism and altruism 
Dr. McConnell sets himself the problem of the justification of the duty to 
prefer the good of others to our own. He rightly sees that no de facto 
correspondence is of any use. The question is not whether we do asa 
matter of fact seek others’ good, but ‘‘ can we prove that a man ought to 
prefer the interest of others to his own”. After a detailed review of 
attempts ‘‘to bridge the gulf’’ he finds an answer to it in the idea of a 
life force that seeks and finds an outlet in an indefinite outward expan- 
sion. ‘There is in life a natural expansion and fecundity. It is this 
that makes it impossible for the individual to be sufticient in himself. 
The richest life finds itself the most forced to propagate itself... 
Hence it follows that the most perfect organism will be also the most 
sociable, and that the willed ideal of the individual life is the life in 
common.” The answer does not profess to be original. It is the text of 
M. Guyau’s well-known book on Morality Without Obligation and without 
sanction from which the writer largely draws throughout. But it is set 
forth with a conviction and eloquence that make it attractive reading. 
Unfortunately with much of the literary force the writer has also carried 
over to his own use much of the philosophical and psychological weakness 
of his original, with the result of giving an air of anachronism to his whole 
argument. In the last generation there was, particularly in France, 
some justification for extreme assertions of the inwardness of morality, 
and Guyau did good service in denying the relevance of any theory that 
rested it upon anything coming from without. But those who did not 
know before have learned since then that the denial of externality does 
not necessarily mean the denial of universality and objectivity, and that 
while the idea of obligation becomes unintelligible when attributed to 
any kind of external constraint, it falls into its natural place when taken 
as a function of the pressure on the individual of just that fullness and 
unity of life of which M. Guyau was the eloquent exponent. Of course 
to insist on the universality of obligation is quite a different thing from 
seeking to prescribe to others how they should interpret their own 
obligations, and it is part of the perversity of this book that it habitually 
confuses the two. This is as though one were to say that because every 
one knows his own business best, the community has no business of its 
own and none with his. There is a like anachronism in the writer’s way 
of asserting the place of the will against philosophers who, like Fouillée, 
insist on the power of ideas, and other idealists who emphasise the im- 
portance of organisation in life. The revival of a form of primitive 
Kantism in France at the end of last century made the energy of Guyau’s 
protest against mere formal consistency and an empty moral logic at 
least comprehensible. But again we have learned that the life which we 
will not only includes the life of reason—more particularly the organisa- 
tion of knowledge, but that life as a whole bears witness to an ideal of 
unity and rationality to give expressions to which is the deepest spring of 
human action. Of course Dr. McConnell admits this when he comes to 
business in the last chapter. My quarrel with him is that he fails to 
correct his earlier in the light of his later insight, and is therefore forced 
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to gloss over the gap by the external device of an “also” ; reason is a means, 
it is also an end; it is accessory, it is also essential. But it is in his 
treatment of the will itself in the central chapter on Reason and Will that 
the instability of the writer’s position comes out most clearly. We have 
been taught in the earlier chapters that the chief enemy to clear think- 
ing in ethics is metaphysics. Metaphysics can tell us what not to believe, 
not what we are to believe ; what the absolute is not, not what it is. By 
some peculiar kind of alchemy it can precipitate error without leaving any 
residuum of truth. Hence Dr. McConnell throws in his lot with radical 
empiricism. Facts alone are certain, ‘‘ conceptions ’’ are “‘ idols of meta- 
physicians ”—from which it follows that ‘‘ common good,” ‘‘ the general 
will,” ‘‘the universal self” are a mere ‘‘ meaningless jumble of words”. 
In a similar strain the ideal is contrasted with the actual. Apart from 
what is actually willed, it has no reality ; ‘‘anideal means simply what 
is willed”. All this has been familiar from the time of Protagoras. 
But its revenge has also been familiar. The empiricist cannot of course 
get rid of the universal ; yet he can only recognise it in terms of the 
particular, with the result that he is apt to step without knowing it from 
a crude nominalism to an equally crude realism. Dr. McConnell has not 
escaped. He has denied the reality of anything but the particular fact, 
but his moral theory commits him to the recognition of Will big with its 
burden of a larger as yet unrealised life. How is he to deal with it ? 
The only way is to treat it as an actual existing thing. And this is what 
he does. Throughout this chapter the will appears as an entity entirely 
separate in essence from the accessory reason (though not apparently 
from emotion), something which causes conduct, makes pronouncements, 
‘*is exactly what it is and can only be”’. The measure of the will is also 
the measure of the ideal which we are assured is ‘‘ nothing more impor- 
tant than or at all different from the present self”. Of course again 
when the writer comes to the facts of the situation all this metaphysics 
is forgotten. Under the name of the ‘“‘normal man” the universal 
comes to its rights and the book has a happy ending. It is inconsistent, 
but it shows what Dr. McConnell can do when he permits himself, as he 
too seldom does, to write with his eye directly on the object and not on 
what other people have said about it. 
J. H. Mourrweap. 


A sthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. Translated 
from the Italian of BENEDETTO Croce by Dove.as ArNsLIE. Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 403. 10s. net. 


One-third of this book is devoted to an historical summary, the rest 
containing the exposition of the author’s own doctrine. For Croce 
expression is identical with expression. A‘sthetic then becomes the 
science of one of the two great divisions of knowledge, intuitive and 
logical. Intuition gives ‘‘the world, the phenomenon”; the concept 
gives ‘‘the noumenon, the spirit” (p. 52). 

Even the words of a lyric may be “intuitive facts without a shadow 
of intellective relation”. Further, a work of art may be full of philo- 
sophical concepts, yet the result of it is an intuition. The distinction 
between reality and non-reality is ‘‘extraneous to the true nature of 
intuition”. Intuition, then, means much the same as Simple Appre- 
hension as used by Prof. Stout in his Groundwork. And briefly put, 
Croce’s thesis is that all such intuition is esthetic, and that all sesthetic 
experience is intuition. 

Some obscurity arises when the author seeks to explain what he means 
by “‘expression”. ‘‘ Every true intuition . . . is also expression ; that 
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which does not objectify itself in expression is not intuition but sensa- 
tion.” Yet in another passage he says: ‘‘ It [expression] has intuitions 
of things ”’. 

Expression as used by Croce is quite other than the familiar use of the 
term in such statements as ‘‘the artist expresses himself in his work ”, 
It is a kind of expression to self, a ‘spiritual activity’’ resulting in a 
‘*synthesis of the various, the multiple into one”. The ‘‘ complete pro- 
cess of zesthetic production ” includes : ‘‘ (a) Impressions ; (b) expression 
or spiritual zesthetic synthesis ; (c) hedonistic accompaniment ; (d) trans- 
lation of the esthetic fact into physical phenomena (sounds . . . com- 
binations of lines, colours, etc.)”. But the only part which is really 
zsthetic is ) ; indeed Croce makes the astounding statement that it is 
the only part which is ‘‘truly real’’. 

Throughout the book the author tends toward the extreme position 
that the man who has an esthetic experience in the fullest sense can 
express it to others, just as one who has a complete idea has it already 
expressed clearly in words and has only to repeat them to others. As 
the man who imagines himself wealthy but is not, can be convinced by 
arithmetic, so he who fancies he has rich esthetic experiences can be put 
to the test. ‘‘ We say to the former, count ; to the latter, speak, here 
is a pencil, draw, express yourself.”’ 

Croce asserts not only that all zsthetic experience is intuition, but 
also that ‘‘ intuition is always art”. He claims that no one has ever 
been able to indicate what differentiates artistic intuition from other 
intuitions, and declares that the only ditference is a quantitative one. 
Yet he makes the fatal admission that ‘‘the painted wax figures that 
seem to be alive do not give esthetic intuitions ’’. Here then at least 
we have intuition which is not zesthetic. 

And again, ‘‘ All impressions can enter into esthetic expressions . . . 
but none are bound to do so”’ (p. 30). 

Croce divides all human activities into two groups: Theoretic, in- 
cluding sthetic and Logical ; and Practical, including Economic and 
Moral. These have their own independent spheres. There must be no 
moral judgment upon the choice of the artist’s theme. ‘‘ When critics 
remark that a theme is badly selected . . . it is a question of blaming 
not the selection of the theme (which would be absurd), but the manner 
in which the artist has treated it” (p. 84). The impossibility of the 
artist’s choice of content is ‘‘ the only legitimate meaning of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake”’. So long as ugliness exists in nature it is 
not possible to prevent its expression. But ugliness according to Croce 
is merely inexpressiveness. What then does the previous sentence signify 
for him? And how is it that the artist must copy the ugly in nature 
when ‘‘ natural beauty, which an artist would not to some extent correct, 
does not exist” ? (p. 162). 

It is in his treatment of the ugly that one realises most strongly the 
unsatisfying nature of Croce’s theory. Convincing as he may be in 
showing how all esthetic experience involves expression-intuition, he 
fails to show how the beautiful can be distinguished from the ugly by 
any quantitative estimate of expression. The rigid application of his 
doctrine leads him to the assertion that it is easy to show an esthetic 
side to every logical proposition. Of course this is true, in Croce’s sense 
of the word esthetic. But such experience as I have when I contem- 
plate the proposition ‘‘Some angles are obtuse” is emphatically not 
what either philosophers, artists or ‘‘ plain men” have meant by the 
zesthetic experience. 

The unsatisfying nature of Croce’s position as a whole is the more 
disappointing when one notes the many examples of keen insight into 
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some of the more special problems, which are sufficient to make the book 
exceedingly suggestive. 

As far as one can judge without reading the original Italian, Mr. 
Ainslie has succeeded admirably in his translation, in spite of Croce’s 
assertion that translations are impossible. But a less laudatory preface 
would be an improvement. On what evidence does Mr. Ainslie base his 
assertion that in Italy ‘“‘ Philosophy sells better than fiction,” and that 
this is due to Croce’s influence ? And does he think that it is the best 
testimonial to a philosophical treatise that it should quickly run through 
several editions ? 

C. W. VALENTINE. 


The Problem of Human Life as Viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato 
to the Present Time. By Rupoir Evcken. Translated by WILLISTON 
S. Hoveu and W. R. Boyce Greson. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1909. Pp. xxv, 582. 


A short notice of The Problem of Human Life appeared in Minp, N.S., 
vi, p. 273. Since then the German work has from time to time 
been revised and reissued, and it is now in its eighth edition. This is 
some indication of the merits of the book, as well as evidence of the 
wide interest which Kucken’s writings attract in his own country. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that an effort should be made, by expositions 
and translations, to give English readers a knowledge of his philosophy. 
In this task Mr. Boyce Gibson has played a conspicuous part, and he and 
Mr. Hough have been well advised in undertaking the translation of this 
work. For it is undoubtedly one of Eucken’s best books; and the 
reader will find here—what he will not readily find in Eucken’s other 
writings, where historical references are scanty—a treatment of the con- 
crete development of thought by the vitalistic method. The guiding idea 
of this volume is, that the movement of conceptual thought depends on 
and is determined by the larger movement of life. As the author says in 
his preface to this translation : ‘‘ Under the guidance of this conviction the 
book traverses the whole spiritual development of the Western world, in 
the hope that the several phases of the development, and, above all, its 
great personalities, will be brought nearer to the personal experience of 
the reader than is customarily done”. The translation appears to be 
well executed. An effort has been made to conform to the rules of idio- 
matic English, and the reader is not reminded by awkward and involved 
sentences that he is following a translation. Moreover, as EKucken him- 
self was consulted on points of difficulty and revised the translators’ 
work, we may feel reasonably confident that the meaning of the original 
is adequately conveyed in this rendering. 

The Problem of Human Life has three parts: the first part treats of 
Hellenism; the second of Christianity, its origin, and early and later 
forms ; and the third of the Modern World. The volume is distinguished 
from the ordinary History of Philosophy by having no apparatus of notes 
and references ; any quotations given appear in the text without means 
of identification. The author has not attempted to present a continuous 
narrative, but has concentrated his attention on outstanding figures and 
features. Still, even when we keep in mind Eucken’s purpose, his 
omissions occasionally surprise us. Though philosophy and life are so 
intimately related in Socrates, he is dismissed in less than a page, and in 
the section on Early Christianity it is strange to find the life and doctrines 
of St. Paul altogether ignored. When Eucken comes to the Modern 
World his treatment is more continuous. 

In the case of a large volume like this, full of material and rich in 
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suggestion, one can do little more in a short notice than direct attention 
to some points of interest. Learned specialisation and accurate criticism 
are good in their place, Eucken remarks, but more is needed to appreciate 
the great thinkers. Their thought has its source in the inner depths of 
the life-process, and they can only be understood by the sympathetic 
intuition which penetrates externals and seizes what is central and 
essential. ‘‘ For what really makes the Thinker great is that which 
transcends mere historical explanation ; it is the power of original crea- 
tion, the Unity which animates and illumines everything from within.” 
This is the spirit in which Eucken takes up his task. In turning to the 
Greek thinkers he notes at the outset that the magnitude of their 
achievement is sometimes obscured by an overestimate of the average 
natural endowment of the Greek people. The idea that the great creative 
works were little more than ‘the precipitation of the social atmosphere’ 
will not survive close examination. The environment no doubt meant 
much, but a just estimate of its influence heightens our appreciation of the 
genius of Plato and Aristotle. The estimate of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian systems which follows is thoroughly instructive, the more so that it 
does not follow the lines of the ordinary text-book, but is an endeavour to 
grasp the inner meaning and shaping purpose of their work. Aristotle’s 
influence, Eucken holds, is less due to ‘‘ the inner unity of his view of the 
world and life than to the subjugation of vast domains of knowledge by 
means of simple and fruitful ideas”. This is no doubt true, for there 
runs through the Aristotelian work a dualism which prevents it from 
being truly systematic and coherent. 

The part of the book which treats of the Modern World is the longest 
of the three divisions, and the author’s survey extends from the Renais- 
sance thinkers to Nietzsche. It is an illuminating survey throughout, 
and well repays a careful reading. Occasionally, of course, one may cavil 
at a statement. To say, for instance, that Spinoza is “very close to 
Christianity in the central doctrine of his thought ” is surely an exaggera- 
tion. The treatment of Leibniz, if I may judge, is particularly good. 
There are two tendencies in Leibniz: on the one hand he was strongly 
attracted by the new movement in mathematics and science, and on the 
other he had an affection for what was traditional in morality and 
religion. Eucken vigorously repudiates the idea that the conception of 
God is extraneous to the system of Leibniz: it is essential, and it saves him 
from a destructive relativity. The discussion of Hegel is also excellent ; 
and Eucken not unjustly discerns the secret of Hegel’s power in his com- 
bining rigour of system with spontaneous wealth of intuition. The work 
of J. S. Mill is well characterised in the following words: ‘‘ It illustrates 
the main respects in which the developing life of the nineteenth century 
was driving men beyond the position which in the earlier half of the 
century had been held by the very people who felt, and had a right to 
feel, that they were in the vanguard of progress”’. 

The translators have done good service in making this book easily 
accessible to English readers, and it deserves to be widely studied. 

G. GaLLoway. 


Aristote et ’Idéalisme Platonicien. By CHARLES WERNER. Paris: Alcan, 
1910. Pp. xii, 370. 


Dr. Werner’s book is one of unusual interest, not so much, I think, for 
its direct contribution to our understanding of Aristotle, as because of 
the brilliant way in which the essential features of an “ irrationalist ” 
doctrine, like that of Bergson, are brought out by comparison with the 
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alleged defects of the ‘‘ intellectualism” of Plato. The author’s com- 
laint against intellectualism is that by confounding the categories of 
‘reality ” (i.e. the objectively known world) with those which charac- 
terise the knowing mind, and then going on to confuse the ‘‘ order of 
being” with that of value, it makes the self-conscious subject purely 
passive, both in knowledge and in action. Free activity is the charac- 
teristic of the subject, as contrasted with the objective world, and free 
activity is always irrational—qui dit liberté dit mystere. Dr. Werner 
then sets himself, with remarkably minute knowledge of the Aristotelian 
text, to answer the question whether Aristotle has in any part of his 
thought emancipated himself from the Platonic bias so far as to intro- 
duce this irrational spontaneity into philosophy. (The assumed version 
of the Platonic doctrine, I may say, strikes me as a conventional carica- 
ture which Dr. Werner could never have repeated if he had given to 
Plato the same thorough and unbiased study that he has bestowed on 
Aristotle.) The general result arrived at is that in his Logic, Epis- 
temology and even in his Psychology, Aristotle is still in bondage to 
intellectualism. The doctrine that the concrete individual is ‘‘ form” 
realised in matter is purely intellectualist, since the identification of 
“form” and ovcia amounts to the view that a thing is only so far real 
as it is rational. So, too, the doctrine of syllogism is condemned on the 
curious ground that it holds that the ‘‘ necessity” which connects con- 
clusion with premisses is inherent in the premisses, and not arbitrarily 
manufactured by the thinker who thinks them. (Would Dr. Warner 
really prefer a logic in which conclusions would not follow from pre- 
misses unless I chose that they should ?) 

The de Anima promises better things when it compares cognition with 
nutrition, but ends by maintaining the absolute passivity of mind over 
against aic@yra and vonra eidn which are not its own free creations. 
(Again, I do not understand how Dr. Werner has satisfied himself that 
there is anything objectionable in such a passivity. For what it means 
is not that thought involves no processes of active construction, but 
merely that the result of its constructions is the recognition of truths 
which we cannot make and unmake ad libitum. How a mind standing 
in the cognitive relation with a world of objects can escape being at once 
active and passive is to me a mystery. All perception and thought are 
clearly active as involving selective attention and subjective interest, but 
all thought that leads to anything is also directed and controlled thought, 
and therefore also passive. ) 

The real advance on Plato is found by our writer in Aristotle’s Ethics 
to which he gives an ingenious, but in my opinion entirely mistaken, turn. 
Aristotle, it is held, was a Hedonist. He held that the good is virtue 
plus pleasure, and even that virtue is only desirable in the end for the 
pleasure inseparable from it. Now pleasure belongs to the emotive side 
of life, and moreover it depends on incalculable conditions whether even 
the most excellent man will get enough of it to make him thoroughly 
happy. But pleasure is the only efficient cause of action ; the dpexroy 
is not the external object (e.g. the apple) but 7Sovn (i.e. apparently the 
pleasure Eve hopes to get from eating the apple), and 7dov7 is a state of 
the soul. So in desiring pleasure the soul is really desiring itself, and 
this is why it can be called ‘‘self-moved”. Thus Aristotle recognises 
that the ‘‘ subject ’’ possesses an irrational liberty or spontaneity which 
takes it out of the realm of “‘ reality,” though he unfortunately fails to 
avoid constant relapses into the bad ways of intellectualism. Plato could 
not rise to this height because, not being a Hedonist, he held that the 
good is good in its own nature, and desired by us because we cognise its 
goodness, not ‘‘ posited ” by an irrational act of liberty antecedent to all 
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cognition. Clever as all this is, I cannot feel that it is sound criticism 
or sound ethics. In fact, I should have said that in his Ethics, more 
than in any other part of his philosophy, Aristotle shows himself an 
almost slavish follower of the master towards whose memory he displays 
so little proper piety. The texts adduced to produce the Hedonism of 
Aristotle can all be shown to come from contexts in which the moral 
theory of Eudoxus is dialectically examined, and therefore prove nothing 
as to Aristotle’s own views, while other texts which do seem to indicate 
the Aristotelian position are as anti-Hedonist as anything in Plato. The 
odd thing is that no one knows these texts better than Dr. Werner, who 
honourably quotes them, but contrives to explain them away by arbitrary 
exegesis. His methods of interpretation would, e¢.g., require us to believe 
that Aristotle regarded sound health as little more than a means toa 
rosy complexion. Further, I see no difference at all between Plato and 
Aristotle on the question of the good as owing its goodness to au arbitrary 
act of ‘‘ positing” antecedent to all cognition. It is Aristotle himself 
who says—and Dr. Werner quotes the words—dpeyopueba diére Soxet paddov 
i) Soxodpev didre GpeyoueOa, and who teaches that the gawodpevoy daybov is 
the object of all appetition. And in any case, I do not see what irra- 
tionalism is doing in a theory of conduct. If the good has a goodness 
which I can discern but did not create, I can understand how it can draw 
all men unto itself. But if it is a work of my own hands, if I ‘ make ” it 
good by an exercise of irrational caprice, what claim has the idol on the 
reverence of its maker? It strikes me as peculiarly unreasonable to 
combine such a view with Hedonism, since the only argument for 
Hedonism is precisely that of Eudoxus, that pleasure is the connatural 
good of all creatures. If pleasure can be made good by an ‘‘act of 
liberty,” why may not pain be made good in the same way? And if 
any creature can freely posit pain as its good, there is an end of 
Hedonism. 

The object of this insistence on an irrational act of free ‘‘ positing ” 
of the good appears to be to insist, against Plato and Aristotle, that 
the ‘‘ order of values” has nothing to do with the ‘‘ order of reality ”’. 
But is it so certain that the mistake does not lie with those who insist 
on disjoining the two. The question is a fair one, whether our highest 
hopes and the fate of morals and religion may not depend on the identity 
of the ens realissimum with the ‘‘ fairest among ten thousand and the 
altogether lovely ”. 

I note, in conclusion, that Dr. Werner advances the, to me, singular 
view that Aristotle’s God has a body, and is, in fact, the ‘‘soul ” of the 
‘first heaven”. TI believe myself that this unusual exegesis is a mis- 
taken one, and depends on a pure confusion. The movement of the 
‘* first heaven,” being a vorxy kivnors, requires, of course, an internal 
dpxn kwynoews. But this is supplied by the épeés of the ‘‘ heaven” 
towards God. Dr. Werner here, as when he explains 7d0vn as being 
the ultimate object of all épe&is, seems to me simply to confound dpegis 
with ro dpexrov. I am sure he quite fails to meet the difticulty created 
for him by such an expression as, e.g., that of Met., 1075 a 14, where 
God is said to be more properly compared with the general of an army 
than with the spirit of discipline which pervades it. I doubt if he him- 
self can be really satisfied by his attempt to whittle down the meaning 
of the repeated assertion that God is pure form. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that the appearance of a God who is not a form realised 
in matter is out of place in Aristotle’s philosophy. If the anti-Platonist 
arguments, which Aristotle thought good enough as sticks to beat the 
Academy with, are sound, such a God ought to be impossible. The fact 
that He turns up in the very centre of the Aristotelian scheme should 
not, however, be explained away ; it is only one of the many indications 
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of a fundamental incoherence in Aristotle’s philosophy ; his final results 
everywhere are just of the kind he objects to in Plato ; and what the 
improvement he fancied himself to have made on his master was, is what 
no one has ever been able to tell. I do not think Dr. Werner has found 
the secret, but, none the less, | warmly recommend his most original study 
to all who believe that criticism of the great splenic can yield no fruitful 
hints for the future. 
A. E. Tay or. 


La Philosophie de S. S. Laurie. Par Groraes Remacte, Professeur 4 
l’Athénée royal de Hasselt. Bruxelles, 1909. Pp. xxxii, 524. 


The fate of the philosopher is very often that of the prophet—he has 
little or no honour in his own generation and in his own country. The 
value of his doctrine has to be taught to his own countrymen by the lips 
or pen of a stranger. Except to the author there is perhaps no great 
disadvantage in this; for the inevitable consequences of proximity— 
jealousy and overweening sympathy—are apt to destroy the perspective 
which is necessary to obtain the due balance and proportion of the truth 
enunciated. 

The volume under review illustrates these remarks. M. Remacle here 
renders, primarily for the benefit of his continental brethren in philosophy, 
the substance and spirit of Laurie’s interpretation of experience. M. 
Remacle is already known to students as a devoted disciple of Laurie, 
and translated some years ago the first statements of Laurie’s system— 
the Metaphysica and the Ethica. The present volume is a careful and 
elaborate reproduction of the argument of Laurie’s Synthetica. The 
volume is introduced by an appreciative biographical notice of much 
value and interest. In the preface M. Remacle gives a succinct and 
comprehensive view of the principle and aim of the Synthetica. The 
succeeding analysis of the work takes up point by point, and, for the 
most part, chapter by chapter, the stages in the development of Laurie’s 
argument. M. Remacle keeps with absolute faithfulness to the letter as 
well as the spirit of his author, a method which at any rate ensures com- 
pleteness and thoroughness in the reproduction of the system. For the 
purpose he has in view perhaps this method was the best to adopt in the 
case of an author whose style is so condensed as Laurie’s. But a little 
more freedom and detachment from his author might possibly have in- 
creased the value of his work for Laurie’s own countrymen. 

The full review of the Synthetica in Mrinp, October, 1908, and April, 
1909, renders ‘+ unnecessary to go over in detail M. Remacle’s restate- 
ment of the argument of that work. We cannot, however, refrain from 
congratulating M. Remacle on the successful completion of his labour of 
admiration. 

J. B. B. 


Das Beharren und die Gegensitzlichkeit des Erlebens. Stuttgart : 

__ Franckh, 1908. Pp. 40. 

Uber Theodor Lipps’ Versuch einer Theorie des Willens. Leipzig : Barth, 
1908. Pp. 50. 

Zwei Vortrage uber dynamische Psychologie. Leipzig: Barth, 1908. 
Pp. 26. 

Uber die biologische Funktion des Bewusstseins. Estratto dalla Scientia, 
vol. vy. Bologna: Zanichelli. Pp. 15. 

Die Stelle des Bewusstseins in der Natur. Leipzig: Barth. Pp. 34. All 

by Junius PrKter, Professor in the University of Budapest. 


All these five pamphlets are devoted to the exposition and illustration of 
a psychological principle for which Prof. Pikler is probably right in 
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claiming great interest and importance. The line of thought which con- 
ducts tv it may perhaps be condensed as follows. Every experience and 
every belief leaves behind a tendency to continue and expect it. It would 
therefore continue, if it were not inhibited by an opposite tendency 
which, when it becomes actual, overpowers it and so reduces it to an idea 
(Vorstellung) of which we become conscious. Thus every idea is an in- 
hibited tendency to experience (Hrleben), or a ‘ paralysed experience ’. 
Every psychic object, therefore, when we become conscious of it, appears 
in a struggle against an opposite object, and therefore as a force. To 
will a thing is to believe that the reality of an object actually inhibited 
would have greater value for us than the opposite belief. Belief in the 
reality of an object depends on three factors, (1) external forces, (2) the 
relative frequency with which it and its opposite are experienced, (3) the 
greater interest, value, or satisfactoriness which it possesses as against 
its opposite. Each of these factors is normally decisive as regards certain 
classes of experience, though there are always exceptions. The first de- 
termines our perceptions and memories, though past experience aud 
valuations may sometimes lead to illusions ; the second normally deter- 
mines our ideas, though occasionally perceptions and valuations may 
overpower them; the third, to which he points out pragmatism has 
systematically called attention, determines our religious beliefs and our 
actions, which normally aim at realising what seem the more valuable 
alternatives, though from force of habit or physical exhaustion our acts 
may be otherwise directed. 

Prof. Pikler’s principle, which is developed most formally in the first 
of his essays and discriminated from Lipps’ theory of will in the second, 
has important affinities with Dewey’s account of the formation of beliefs. 
Both are emphatic that tension is the normal condition of psychical exis- 
tence, and that doubt and conflict are the stimuli to mental development. 
As Prof. Pikler says, ‘‘it is impossible to judge significantly ‘it is warm,’ 
save in order thereby to repel the opposite belief”. Only he goes further 
than Dewey in not merely accounting for the genesis of ‘ truths’ in this 
way, but also of expectations and wishes, and even of consciousness itself. 
Perhaps, however, he does not quite establish the convenience of de- 
scribing the stress or tension which conditions the existence of all the 
contents of consciousness as due to the pressure of opposite tendencies 
which operate unconsciously. There is a paradox in speaking of these 
unconscious forces which is apt to shock the more timid psychologists. 
Or rather there is an inconvenience in blurring the distinction between 
the cases where the struggle between the opposing tendencies is con- 
scious and where it is only inferred from the result after one tendency 
has prevailed over another. Yet it is hard to resist the conviction both 
that there are both kinds of struggle, and that in principle the contents 
of consciousness must be regarded as survivors in such a struggle. For 
even if a mental content has arisen without a conscious struggle, it has 
to defend its right to be so soon as it is questioned. And everything 
may be questioned. It is also clear that this principle has an enormously 
important application to logic, because it brings out the fundamental 
selectiveness of thought. If every real experience and every real 
thought are conditioned by a doubt and a choice, are we not turning our 
backs pretty decisively upon a logic which regards as its ideal a dogmatic 
assurance unrelated to life ? 

The main point which it seems Prof. Pikler should work out further 
is the proof that there is only one alternative to the experience ‘in 
being,’ which can be related to it as its opposite. Sometimes no doubt 
this appears to be so. The experience of ‘hot’ naturally suggests ‘cold,’ 
‘light’ ‘dark,’ ‘noisy’ ‘silent,’ etc. ; but in other cases the antithesis 
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is not so obvious. What e.g. is the opposite of ‘red’ or ‘sweet’? 
And when we come to deal with concrete objects, they always seem to 
present a multitude of aspects each of which might engage our attention, 
and does so variously according to our different interests. When Prof. 
Pikler sees a roaring lion rushing upon him, is his experience conditioned 
more by the appeal made to his eye or his ear or his sentiment, and will 
it not be different according as he perceives or not that the monster is 
actually separated from him by an efficient railing? It is difficult to 
understand, therefore, how any abstract logical contrariety can of itself 
determine the course of thought. We seem to need rather a general 
principle of selection among alternatives which are not limited to two. 
F. C. S. ScHiLier. 


The Works of Aristotle, translated into English: De Mirabilibus Auscul- 
tationibus. Translated by Launcetort D. Dowpatt, B.D., LL.B. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


This collection of wonders and travellers’ tales is one of the quaintest, 
and perhaps the least significant, of the works included in the Aristotelian 
Corpus. That it is included in the Oxford translation at all is a sign of 
the completeness that enterprise aims at. 

The translation of the little work calls for some out-of-the-way 
learning, but otherwise merely for accuracy. Mr. Dowdall shows him- 
self lacking in neither requisite, and criticism can fasten only on a few 
details. Once or twice an obscurity in the sense of the original is simply 
reproduced in the English, as in the last sentences of 57, and in 73 
év tH ikuadi, where probably ixuas implies its usual sense of animal 
moisture. Again, the translation of 145 is awkward, and that of 151 
(end) ambiguous. In 66, and perhaps also in 76, the connexion ren- 
dered by ‘‘ because’ might be reconsidered. ‘‘ Domes carved in re- 
markable proportions’’ (100) seems doubtful English, and so does 
‘‘ malicious ’’ (for ‘‘ malignant,”’ kaxdnOes) of the bite of a serpent (164). 
And amd tay yvwpifopévay (133) does not, I think, mean ‘‘ from what 
was already known to them,” but rather ‘‘ from what was there pointed 
out to them”’. 

JoHN HANDYSIDE. 
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1910, pp. xxvii, 210. 

M. Hume, Psychism, London, Walter Scott, no date, pp. 157. 

J. A. Revermort, Cuthbert Learmont, the Story of a Conflict between Re- 
ligion and Passion in Present-Day Scotland, London, Constable, 
1910, pp. vi, 354. 

The Old Syriac Gospels or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshé, being the Text of 
the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, Including the Latest Addi- 
tions and Emendations, with the Variants of the Curetonian Text, 
Corroborations from many other MSS., and a List of Quotations 
from Ancient Authors, Four Facsimiles, London, Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1910, pp. Ixxvili, 333. 

The Works of Aristotle, translated into English, De Generatione Ani- 
malium, by Arthur Platt (Editors, J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross), 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

Henry Wilde, Celestial Kjectamenta, the First Halley Lecture, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1910, pp. 34, Plates iv. 

George Radford, The Faculty of Reading, the Coming to Age of the 
National Home Reading Union, Cambridge, University Press, 
1910, pp. 89. 

G. Linklater Thomson, Our Inheritance, Cambridge, University Press, 
1910, pp. 39. (National Home Reading Union.) 

L’ Année Psychoiogique, publiée par Alfred Binet, etc., Seizicéme Année, 
Paris, Masson, 1910, pp. x, 500. 

Ed. Claparéde, La Psychologie Animale de Charles Bonnet, avec un Por- 
trait, Genéve and Bale, Georg & Co., 1909, pp. 95. 

E. Abramowski, Dissociation et Transformation du Subconscient Normal, 
Bruxelles, Rossel, 1910, pp. 40. 

Walter Frost, Naturphilosophie, Erster Band, Leipzig, Barth, 1910, pp. 
x, 306. 

Die Logischen Miingel des Engeren Marxismus, Georg Plechanow et allir 
gegen Josef Dietzgen, Auch ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Material- 
ismus von Ernst Untermann, Herausgegeben und Bevorwortet von 
Eugen Dietzgen, Miinchen, Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philosophie, 
1910, pp. xxiii, 753, 
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Josef Dietzgens Philosophie gemeinverstdndlich erldutert in ihrer Be- 
deutung fir das Proletariat von Henriette Roland-Holst, Miinchen, 
Verlag der Dietzgenschen Philosophie, 1910, pp. 91. 

Paul Natorp, Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften, Leip- 
zig and Berlin, Teubner, 1910, pp. xx, 416. 

Eduard Spranger, Wilh. v. Humboldt und die Reform des Bildungswesens, 
Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1910, pp. xiv, 255. 

Wolfgang Schultz, Dokwmente der Gnosis, Jena, Eugen Diederichs, 1910, 
pp: xci, 244. 

H. Schaefer, Jesus in psychiatrischer Beleuchtung, Eine Kontroverse, 
Berlin, Hofman & Co., 1910, pp. 178. 

Karl Marbe, Theorie der kinematographischen Projektionen, mit zahl- 
reichen Figuren im Text, Leipzig, Barth, 1910, pp. 80. 

Herman Schmalenbach, Die erste Konzeption der Metaphysik im abend- 
ldindischen Denken, Dissertation, Jena, 1910, pp. viz 

Rudolf EKucken, Die Philosophie des Thomas ron Aquino und die Kultur 
der Neuzeit, 2te Auflage, Bad Sachsa, Hermann Haacke, 1910, 

. 52. 

Giuseppe D’Aguanno, Hin Nachruf von Prof. Dr. Giorgio Del Vecchio, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1910, pp. 4. 

L’ Anti-Spedalieri Ossia Despoti e Clericali contro la Dottrina Rivolu- 
zionaria di Nicola Spedalieri, Documenti e Frammenti raccolti da 
Guiseppe Cimbali, Torino, etc., Unione Tipografico, 1909, pp. 
exxvii, 504. 

Michele Barillari, Diritto e Filosofia, 1. Criteri preliminari cirea il 
metodo, Napoli, Tipografia della R. Universita, 1910, pp. xii, 200. 

Igino Petrone, Il Diritto nel mondo del spirito, Saggio filosofico, Milano, 
Libreria editrice Milanese, 1910, pp. 197. 
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PsycuHotoaicaL Review. Vol. xvii., No.2. C.H. Judd. ‘ Evolution 
and Consciousness.’ [Aims to show, in objective terms, that conscious- 
ness is a product of evolution which continues, in higher form, the 
movement apparent in all earlier adaptations; that, as soon as con- 
sciousness is fully developed, the direction of all adaptation is radically 
modified ; and that, if human life is to be scientifically explained, ex- 
planation must be based on a thorough-going study of consciousness. 
(1) All evolution is towards complexity, and increase in complexity 
means everywhere increase in the organism’s self-sufficiency. Conscious- 
ness promotes self-sufficiency by taking up the environment into the 
individual and there remoulding the absorbed environment in conform- 
ity to individual needs. (2) Consciousness further solves the age-long 
opposition of individual and environment in a new way, giving the 
individual a supremacy over external conditions which no other organic 
function permitted. New functions grow up, in support of conscious- 
ness, which are not directly related to environment. Language has 
brought it about that we live primarily in a world of words; art is 
of value as a means of arousing our powers of conscious rearrangement 
of the world. MacDougall’s emphasis of emotion and instinct, and 
Darwin’s of sexual selection, look in the wrong direction ; adaptation 
is now intellectual. (3) Since strictly biological formulas and analogies 
fail us at the establishment of consciousness, the student of social 
institutions must look to psychology, not to biology, as his basal science. 
The paper ends with the discussion of special questions: the causal 
character of consciousness, its operation in the control of bodily ac- 
tivity, the limits of structural psychology, the application of psychology 
to practical problems.| B. Sidis and L. Nelson. ‘The Nature and 
Causation of the Galvanic Phenomenon.’ [Review of previous theories ; 
criticism of technique. Experiments on animals, with elimination of a 
battery, show that the galvanic phenomenon can only be due to an elec- 
tromotive force initiated in the organism itself by the psychophysiological 
processes under the influence of external stimulation. As to causation, 
further experiments, with variation of procedure to meet the various 
possibilities, show that the phenomenon is exclusively muscular ; the 
deflections are due to electromotive forces liberated by muscular activity 
under the influence of affective and emotional states.] W. D. Scott. 
‘ Personal Differences in Suggestibility.’ [The results of experiments on 
the suggestion of a certain after-image colour and on that of heat in a 
wire show an insignificant degree of correlation ; hence degree of sug- 
gestibility as determined by one test cannot be generalised to cover 
degree of suggestibility at large ; there are various suggestibilities in the 
the same individual.] Announcement. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLtogy. Vol. xxi., No. 2. The number 
contains the addresses of the foreign guests at the Celebration of the 
Vicennial of Clark University, September, 1909. S. Freud. ‘The Origin 
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and Development of Psycho-analysis.’ [A series of five lectures by the 
founder of the psycho-analytic school. Lecture I. describes the first 
beginnings of the cathartic method in the talking-cure of Breuer. This 
case suggested that hystericals suffer from reminiscences ; it also brought 
out the primary importance of affective processes, and the fact of hysteri- 
cal amnesia or dissociation. Lecture II. opens with a brief critique of 
Janet’s views, and passes to an account of the author’s own development 
of the psycho-analytic method : emphasis is laid on repression, and on 
the continued existence of the repressed wish in the unconscious, with 
the consequence of surrogate-formation. Lecture III. illustrates the 
determination of all mental process by reference to wit, the psycho- 
pathology of every-day life, and especially the dream, which is interpreted 
asa disguised fulfilment of repressed wishes. Here is introduced the 
concept of the ‘complex’. Lecture IV. brings us to the doctrine that 
the pathogenic wishes are of the nature of erotic impulses. It goes into 
some detail in the matter of infantile sexuality, and ends with the remark 
that the ‘‘ psycho-analytic treatment may be regarded only as a continued 
education for the overcoming of childhood-remnants (Kindheitsresten) ”. 
Lecture V. insists that neuroses have no special content ; neurotics fall 
ill of the same complexes that we sound persons struggle with. It then 
deals with the emotive transfer ; discusses the therapeutic status of the 
psycho-analytic method ; and ends by pointing out the three possible 
fates of the freed wishes,—condemnation, sublimation, and satisfaction. } 
Cc. G. Jung. ‘The Association Method.’ [Three lectures. In Lecture 
I. the author describes his use of the method of association and re- 
production ; he prints his formulary of 100 words, gives examples of 
normal and hysterical reaction types, points out the critical features 
in the results (prolongation of time, multiple association, repetition of 
stimulus, identical reaction), and illustrates by reference to an actual 
case the employment of the method for the detection of a criminal. He 
then takes up the question of emotive types, and shows (again by an 
actual case) the therapeutic value of the method. Lecture II., on the 
familiar constellations, is in part a reproduction of a former paper on 
Associations d’idées familiales (cf. Minp, xvii., 1908, 441). Analysis of 
a particular case leads to the heuristic maxim that, if a neurosis springs 
up in a person, this neurosis contains the counter-argument against the 
relationship of the patient to the personality with which he is most 
intimately connected. Lecture III. expounds the psychical life of a girl 
of four years, beginning with the disturbance produced by the birth of a 
brother, and culminating in complete sexual enlightenment. The history 
is offered as a counterpart to Freud’s Analyse der Phobie eines 5-jiihrigen 
Knaben, and as evidence of the complexity of the child’s mental pro- 
cesses.| W. Stern. ‘Abstracts of Lectures on the Psychology of 
Testimony and on the Study of Individuality.’ [Lectures I. and II. 
deal with the psychology of testimony. After a brief introduction, on 
the nature and status of applied psychology at large, the author discusses 
the methods of the psychology of testimony, its numerical results, the 
psychology of narrative errors and of the errors in interrogatory reports, 
and practical consequences for pedagogy and law ; he ends with refer- 
ences to the literature. Lectures III. and IV. deal with the study of indi- 
viduality. Lecture III. takes up the general problems of the study ; the 
philosophical basis of the concept of individuality ; methodology ; and 
the special problem and tendency of psychography. Lecture IV., on 
the individuality of the child, treats of the little child, the child of school 
age, the differences of the sexes, organisation with reference to grade of 
endowment, Binet’s tests for establishing a scale of intelligence, and 
supernormal endowments.] The two remaining papers are concerned 
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with the Freudian psychology of dreams. E. Jones. ‘Freud’s Theory 
of Dreams.’ S,. Ferenczi, ‘The Psychological Analysis of Dreams.’ 
[The first paper gives a straightforward outline of the T'rawmdeutuny, 
illustrating by examples the processes of condensation, displacement, 
dramatisation, and secondary elaboration ; exhibiting the peculiar fea- 
tures of the manifest content (recency, insignificance, hyperamnesia) ; 
setting forth Freud’s doctrine of the endo-psychic censor ; and interpret- 
ing the latent content as the imaginary fulfilment of an ungratified wish. 
The second paper goes over the ground in a less systematic way ; it, too, 
is illustrated by analyses of actual dreams.] Psychological Literature. 
Book Notes. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. Vol. xx., No. 3, April, 1910. 
J. Royce. ‘The Reality of the Temporal.’ [Directed towards showing 
the inadequacy of Bergson’s position as regards the assurance of the 
reality of the time order. The novelty or uniqueness characteristic of 
events in real time is not an immediate datum of sense or feeling, but an 
interpretation of experience. ‘‘The temporal form of experience is 
primarily the form of the will.” We will uniqueness in case of our own 
acts, and we acknowledge it in case of acts or events generally. The 
temporal in its wholeness is the eternal.] R.G. Bury. ‘The Ethics of 
Plato.’ [A ‘short ” and ‘‘ plain” account of Plato’s ethical theory, yet 
clear and instructive.] C.R. Henderson. ‘ Ethical Problems of Prison 
Science.’ [Written in view of the International Prison Congress at 
Washington. Indicates various aspects of the social problem and 
methods of dealing with them, and gives an account of the programme 
of the Congress. Emphasises preventive measures and socially con- 
structive effort.] W. J. Roberts. ‘The Appeal to Nature in Morals 
and Politics.’ [Treats of some uses and abuses of the conception of 
natural law and right. ‘‘ The appeal to nature in ethics and politics... 
is alive in the popular, the scientific, and the philosophic thought of our 
day, and according to the mind which employs it is the response which 
it evokes. . . . Its right use has been associated with some of the 
noblest thoughts and movements in the history of mankind.” At its 
highest the conception *‘is at once cosmical and humanistic, neither 
setting non-human nature above man, nor man above nature”.] C. A. 
Ellwood. ‘The Sociological Basis of Ethics.’ [Sociology, as the psy- 
chology and biology of the collective life, must furnish the immediate 
positive foundation for the science of ethics. The natural sciences, 
especially biology, psychology, and sociology, are establishing certain 
standards of normality for their own purposes. The business of ethics 
is to develop, criticise, and harmonise the normative implications of all 
the social sciences. On this view of ethics the moral becomes simply the 
normative aspect of the social, and the moral virtues become concrete 
social tg J. W. Scott. ‘ Post-Kantian Idealism and the Question 
of Moral Responsibility.’ {[Contends that the idealistic account of human 
freedom satisfies the moral consciousness ; because, although action is the 
inevitable outcome of conditions—although the causal system is inviol- 
able—the natural order is itself the product of mind or spirit. Our 
action is free just in so far as it is owrs; and in so far as we ourselves are 
spirit, our action is ours ; for the doer is the universe functioning in or 
as our spirit.] F.C. Sharp and M. C. Otto. ‘A Study of the Popular 
Attitude towards Retributive Punishment.’ [Report of an examination 
of one hundred agricultural students at Wisconsin. The results prove 
the existence of a general disposition to justify rather than condemn 
retributive action.] Book Reviews. 
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JouURNAL OF PHiLosopHy, PsycHoLoGgy AND Screntiric MeErnops. 
vii, 9. W. B. Pitkin, ‘James and Bergson: or, Who is against 
Intellect ?’ [Challenges James’s interpretation of Bergson and _ his 
belief in the similarity of their anti-intellectualism, but cf. No. 14.] 
J. A. Leighton. ‘On Continuity and Discreteness.’ [Refuses both 
horns of James’s dilemma ‘either Bradley or Bergson,’ because philo- 
sophy must combine continuity and discreteness.] Report of the See- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences by R. S. Woodworth.—vii., 10. E,. Jacobson. ‘The Rela- 
tional Account of Truth.’ [Thinks that a truth may be recognised as 
‘absolute’ within each scientific system, even though there is no absolute 
system. “ What is relationally true to-day cannot be relationally false 
to-morrow, if it is essentially the same ‘ what’.’”’ Does not see that the 
‘essentially’ begs the question, and the ‘if’ renders the truth hypo- 
thetical and not ‘absolute’.] H. S, Shelton, ‘On Methods and 
Methodology.’ [Pleads for the ‘removal of methodology from the 
metaphysical to the practical side of logical theory, and points out 
that the metaphysical conception of ‘cause’ as the complete ground 
has no meaning for science.| W. F. Cooley. ‘Contingency in an 
Infinite World.’ [Replies to Kilpatrick (vii., 3) that his cosmie con- 
tingency does not relieve the pressure of determinism. ]—vii., 11. 
G. A, Coe. ‘Borden Parker Bowne.’ ([Obituary.] J. S. Moore. 
‘The System of Values.’ [Apropos of Urban’s and Miinsterberg’s 
books.}] A. Alexander. ‘The Paradox of Voluntary Attention.’ 
[Thinks it very doubtful whether ‘ will’ is a datum of consciousness, 
and that it cannot be proved to exist as a special psychical process. | 
Fifth Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 
—vii., 12. F. B. Sumner, ‘The Science and Philosophy of the 
Organism.’ [A long discussion of Driesch’s Gifford Lectures from a 
Mechanistic Standpoint.]—vii., 13. R. B. Perry. ‘Realism as a 
Polemic and Program of Reform—1.’ [Criticises the ‘ general errors’ 
of philosophers, their lack of logical form and rigour, their fallacy in 
arguing from ‘‘ the ego-centric predicament ” (cf. vii., 1), their fallacies 
of ‘ pseudo-simplicity,’ ‘ transcendent implication,’ ‘exclusive particu- 
larity,’ ‘ speculative dogma,’ ‘ verbal suggestion,’ all of which he believes 
to arise from a disregard of Realism.] H. M. Kallen. ‘ James, Bergson 
and Mr. Pitkin.’ [Cf. vii.,9. Pitkin’s quotations are irrelevant, because 
the agreement between James and Bergson is on the epistemological 
and not on the metaphysical plane. For both concepts are controllers 
and not revealers of reality.|—vii., 14. R. B. Perry. ‘ Realism as a 
Polemic and Program of Reform—11.’ [(1) A critique of naturalism, 
idealism, absolutism and pragmatism intended to show how they ex- 
emplify the errors classified in 1. (2) A programme of reform which 
includes a ‘scrupulous use of words,’ ‘ definition,’ ‘ analysis,’ ‘regard 
for logical form,’ ‘division of questions,’ ‘explicit agreement,’ and the 
separation of philosophic research from the study of the history of 
philosophy and the interpretation of established belief.] J. Jastrow. 
‘The Physiological Support of the Perceptive Processes.’ [‘‘ Our per- 
ceptive processes are so much more dominantly psychological that the 
physiological aspect is suppressed, minimised, and at times disregarded,” 
because of the ‘‘anticipatory effort” which seizes on the stimulus as 
soon as it occurs.] H. Bergson. ‘A Propos d’un Article de Mr. W. B. 
Pitkin intitulé ‘“‘ James and Bergson”.’ [Very gracefully, but very 
thoroughly, repudiates Pitkin’s interpretation of his meaning. James 
“‘a dit exactement ce que je pense. Je voudrais seulement l’avoir 
aussi bien dit.”]—vii., 15. E. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P. Mon- 
tague, R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkin, E. G. Spaulding. ‘The Program 
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and First Platform of Six Realists.’ i of them show very plainly 
the influence of M. Bertrand Russell.] M.R. Cohen. ‘The Concep- 
tion of Philosophy in Recent Discussion.’ [Argues that philosophy 
cannot be reduced to a science.] F. J. E. Woodbridge. ‘The Pro- 
blem of Time in Modern Philosophy.’ [Thinks that ‘‘time tends to 
become as dominant and controlling a feature in our thinking as space 
was formerly. It is Darwin’s picture which tends to replace Newton’s.”’] 


Revue N&o-SconasriqguE. Fevrier, 1910. C. Sentroul. ‘ Kantism 
and Metageometry.’ [‘‘ Metageometry, of itself, does not upset the 
theories of Kant on space ; it seems to justify Kant. But the fact of the 
matter is that, before as after the appearance of metageometry, the 
question of the synthetic character of mathematics and geometry must 
be resolved by an analysis of the process of analysis itself, more accurate 
and profound than that which Kant has elaborated.’’] J. Lottin. 
‘The Calculus of Probabilities, and Statistic Regularities.’ M. de Wulf. 
‘Arnold Geulincx.’ |He was the author of a Humanistic attack on the 
scholasticism of the seventeenth century. The foibles of the schoolmen 
of that age, and notably their endeavours to illustrate philosophy pictori- 
ally, merited this ridicule. |}—Mai, 1910. C. Piat. ‘The Life of Intelli- 
gence.’ [A good Platonic article, bringing out the difference between 
Concept and Representation. ‘‘ There is in all existence an essence, and 
in all essence a core of reality, which supposes somewhere an external 
original. Such is the thought of Plato, the thought of St. Augustine, of 
Descartes and Malebranche, of all the princes of human wisdom, And in 
checking their analyses, one is forced to confess that they have seen 
aright. Now the empirical school teaches us nothing of this fair and grand 
reality, because, with its series of sensations, or its purely subjective in- 
definiteness, it is radically incapable of attaining these heights.”] C. 
Scarlia, ‘The Philosophy of Karl Marx.’ |Marx’s relations with 
Hegel and Feuerbach as traced by Gentili, La filosofia di Marz.] L. 
Noel. ‘The Frontiers of Logic.’ |The relations of Logic to Psychology, 
with a discussion of Dr. Schiller’s Hwmanism and Myr. Baldwin’s Thought 
and Things. | 


RevvE DE Puitosopute. 1° Avril, 1910. P, d’Hérouville. ‘ Virtue 
and the Golden Mean. [Virtue is a mean between two ez.tremes, as 
going straight to the end, not swerving either to the right or to the left.] 
C. Huit. ‘ An Historical Study of the Absolute.’ [Views of Certitude 
held by Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz.] J. 
Dario. ‘Physical Hypotheses and Theories.’ [‘‘ No physical sciences 
are purely experimental. Hypothesis plays an essential part in physical 
science. The principles of physics are hypotheses. Physical theories do 
teach us something of objective reality.” Altogether a thoughtful 
article.] P, Charles. ‘Pragmatism of the French School.’ [‘‘ Not 
only does it differ from American Pragmatism, it is diametrically opposed 
to it. According to Bergson, the True is at the antipodes to the Useful ; 
in seeking the Useful we turn away from the True: Science is the way 
that leads to the Useful, Philosophy the way that leads to the True. 
The Pragmatists of the New Continent say on the contrary ; there is no 
Truth but Utility : once you grasp the Useful, you have conquered the 
True.” }—1" Mai, 1910. A. Miiller, ‘Problems of Logic and of the 
History of Logic: Kant.’ [A defence of Riehl’s thesis, that ‘‘ the Kan- 
tian Critique of Knowledge is based upon a realist doctrine, and they 
who have interpreted and developed the Critique in a subjectivist sense 
are not following in the footsteps of Kant”. The writer says: ‘‘ The 
philosophy of Kant is in its general principles a complete development of 
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the scholastic axiom, quidquid recipitur, recipitur secundum modum 
recipientis, The two terms, Aristotle and Kant, do not imply opposi- 
tion, but evolution.” ] C. Huit, ‘The Absolute, an Historical Study.’ 
The Absolute, or its negation, is followed out in Locke, Hume, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, Vacherot, and others. With regard to 
Kant, a position is taken up contradictory of that assumed in the previous 
article.] G. Michelet. ‘A Critical Review of Moral Theories.’ [Deals 
with some recent French writers on Moral Science, who tend to go back 
upon empiricism and re-assert the normative value of the Science.| —X. 
Moisant. ‘Is Duty a Superstition?’ [Discusses what is called in 
France ‘lay morality ’.}—1 Juin, 1910. P. Rousselot. ‘Being and 
Mind.’ [An endeavour ‘‘to render more intelligible to our contem- 
poraries the scholastic theory of intellectual perception, which, as pre- 
sented in certain manuals, appears so mechanical, so verbal, so unreal ”. 
On that theory there are two things in perception, the species impressa, 
and the species expressa, otherwise called verbum mentale. By the 
former the mind is assimilated to the thing ; by the latter it knows the 
thing, recognising itself in it and it in itself. A pure intelligence, an 
angel, has a permanent species impressa of its own being, and thereby 
comes essentially and permanently to understand itself. Not so the 
human mind. All that man essentially understands is being in the 
abstract, and therefore the human mind ‘‘ renders abstract whatever it 
touches”. The angelic mind, realising itself fully, realises its depend- 
ence on and need of God, and therefore essentially and explicitly craves 
for God, as it essentially loves itself. The human mind also essentially 
loves itself ; but. not adequately knowing itself, it does not essentially 
know its need of God ; therefore it does not crave after God except ac- 
cording tu the vague knowledge essential to it of its own being, but not 
of its own nature; therefore it essentially craves after God vaguely, 
inasmuch as it essentially craves after good. This craving after good is 
the mainspring of all human intellectual activity ; we do not know except 
what we somehow care to know, or take interest in ; and we are interested 
only in good, and in its privation, evil. This is the amount of truth 
there is in Pragmatism. For the rest, the writer has no sympathy with 
Pragmatism ; he considers it refuted by the fact that the willing of a 
good must be consequent upon the knowing of its being. The good that 
moves us is a known goodness: conation follows upon cognition, pre- 
supposes it, and cannot be substituted for it. Pragmatism puts the cart 
before the horse.] J. Maritain. ‘Modern Science and Reason.’ [The 
bankruptcy of Modern Science consequent upon the ignoring of Goa.t A. 
Diés. ‘Critical Review of the History of Ancient Philosophy.’—1* Juillet, 
1910. G. Mennesson. ‘ The Knowledge of God in St. Bonaventure.’ [His 
Ttinerarium mentis ad Deum, creatures making a hierarchy leading up to 
God. ‘The distinction is not quite clear in St. Bonaventure between 
the proofs of the existence of God and the means to arrive at the know- 
ledge of God already admitted as existing.”] C.Huit. ‘The Absolute, 
an Historical Study.’ [Post-Kantian opponents of the Absolute, Comte, 
Taine, Hamilton, Mill, Spencer, Renouvier. But the Absolute keeps 
coming back as the Unknowable, or the underlying Foundation of things. 

G. Bertier, ‘The Education of Responsibility.’ A. Diés. ‘ History of 
Ancient Philosophy.’ [Ritter on Plato, order of the Dialogues and their 
mutual relation, application of the stylistic method. ]|—1% Aout, 1910. G. 
Mennesson. ‘The Knowledge of God in St. Bonaventure.’ [That ac- 
cording to St. Bonaventure, at least in his [tinerariuwm, the presence and 
operation of God in the soul, as the principle of its intellectual and 
spiritual life, makes it possible for man to have an immediate intuition 
of the existence of God.] A. Diés. ‘Critical Review of Ancient Philo- 
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sophy.’ [A review, not unfavourable, of Prof. Stewart’s Plato’s Doctrine 
of Ideas ; as also of the romance of Plato’s relations with his contem- 
poraries, notably Aristotle, which M. Eberz discovers in the Dialogues. ] 
F. Chovet. ‘The Problem of Liberty.’ [‘‘ The will appears as a force 
of tension, of resistance, of inhibition of instinct to the profit of reason. 
It is, to begin with, a sort of negative act. It is because we can not will 
that we can will. What is called consent to evil is properly an abdication 
of will. If the functioning of free will is hard to conceive, it is because 
our reason, being itself determined of necessity, is not in the way readily 
to comprehend free determination.’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycuoLoaie. Bd. lv., Heft 1 und 2. C. Stumpf. 
‘ Beobachtungen iiber Kombinationsténe.’ [The recent work of F. 
Krueger has led Prof. Stumpf to take up, in systematic fashion, the 
study of the subjective combinationai tones, i.e. of those combinational 
tones which are not (or are not noticeably) intensified by resonators. 
After an introduction, in which the author sets forth his points of dif- 
ference with Krueger, lays down the principles governing his own 
inquiry, describes the appliances used, and gives the nomenclature and 
mode of calculation of the tones in question, there comes three principal 
chapters, dealing respectively with the intervals within the octave, the 
mistuned octave itself, and intervals beyond the octave. Limits of 
space compel us to pass over the detailed work, and to proceed at once 
to the concluding summary of results. Prof. Stumpf finds the fol- 
lowing combinational tones: (1) h - 1,h +1; (2) 21 -h, 2h -1; (8) 
3l - 2h, 3h - 21; and (4) probably 4/ - 3h, 4h - 31. Of these only 
h - 1 (and this only in intervals within the octave) and 2/ - h (this, by 
definition, occurring only beyond the octave) have any considerable in- 
tensity. The greatest number of tones is found with small intervals 
below the minor third (middle region of the scale); from this point on, 
the only differential tones observed are the first and second, h - / and 
21 - h; beyond the major sixth, the second differential disappears ; 
beyond the octave, only h - l and h + 1 (both very'weak) are percep- 
tible ; beyond 1 : 8, only the summational tone ; beyond 1:12, nothing 
isheard. All these tones are independent of overtones of the primaries ; 
t.e., they may appear as subjective combinationals in cases where the 
partials mathematically implied by their formule are not objectively 
present. As regards theory, the writer offers the following remarks : 
(1) The experiments bring evidence in support of Helmholtz’ contention 
that beats and combinational tones are of different origin. Helmholtz’ 
assumption that the ear perceives only such tones as correspond to simple 
pendular movements of the atmosphere has been again and again con- 
firmed by recent work ; his view that tones of different pitch are taken 
up by spatially separate structures has also received confirmation, although 
the concept of acoustical resonance is not adequate to the process of 
physiological analysis. (2) Helmholtz was right in supposing that the 
ear presents certain especially favourable conditions for the origination 
of subjective combinational tones ; but his own theory of their origination 
can hardly be upheld—though certain current objections are not decisive 
—-since the tones 2h and 2/, required by his formulas, cannot be heard. 
The important problem of the immediate future is physical : the explan- 
ation of the origin of objective combinationals with spatially separate 
tonal sources. (3) Aside from processes in the ear, and from the 
phenomena of bone conduction, it is probable that central processes 
are responsible for certain intensive differences among the tones (weaken- 
ing and suppression).| Literaturbericht. Notiz. ‘Das psychologische 
Institut des Leipziger Lehrervereins.’—Bd. lv., Heft 3. K. Groos. 
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‘Untersuchungen tiber den Aufbau der Systeme, iii. Zur Psychologie 
der Entgegensetzung.’ [(1) Non-intellectual Factors: It is right to 
distinguish difference of consciousness from consciousness of difference. 
But the former may give rise to the latter under the condition that we 
are set or disposed for the usual or the current, and that the unusual 
occurs, or the progress is interrupted : the balk or shock that we then 
experience is the primitive consciousness of difference. If the unusual’ 
is of the same kind as the usual, and differs from it only within that kind, 
we have an elementary consciousness of contradictory opposition. For 
contrary opposition we must go to the phenomena of contrast ; here there 
is positive material for the attention ; and if we are set for the one of 
two extremes (contrast in the narrower sense), our reaction to the other 
corresponds to the formulation of a contrary opposition in logic. So far 
we are in the realm of sense. Passing to that of ideas, we may find the 
bridge between our opposites in simple association ; extremes meet, by in- 
direct contiguity. But we have more powerful psychological factors in the 
polarity of feeling and will, and—what is most important of all—in the 
tendency to reversal of those organic states which, on the James-Lange 
theory, constitute the body of our emotions; the connexion of ideas 
thus leads us back to the phenomena of sensation. (2) The Intervention 
of Thought. In the actual construction of philosophical systems, thought 
and all that thought implies—language, concepts, judgments—are neces- 
sarily involved. It is here worth while to emphasise a fact long known, 
but only now coming to its systematic rights: the fact that we think 
objects. The relevance of this fact to our discussion is shown by a mere 
reference to such things as the Pythagorean numbers, the scholastic 
universals, the modern laws of nature, the Kantian consciousness. It 
is this that explains, psychologically, the objectification of affirmation 
and negation. And the passage from the contradictory to the contrary 
opposite is also psychologically intelligible: neither imagination nor 
thought is satisfied with mere negation ; both demand a something which 
negates. Finally the writer calls attention to the relations of conceptual 
thought to the idea of space. The strong and wide-spread tendency to 
spatial representation may be due to the tendencies of language, but 
probably goes deeper, to primitive modes of intentional reference. At 
any rate, we have horizontal and distance schemata, and (for values) 
especially the vertical schema ; the placing of the greater above the lesser 
value nay have its root in mythology, and witness to a heliotropism of 
the soul.] Literaturbericht. G. Stoerring. ‘ Entgegnung.’ K. Bueh- 
ler. ‘Antwort.’ [Apropos of a review of Stoerring’s Untersuchungen 
tb. einfache Schlussprozesse.|—Bd. lv., Heft 4. A. Marty. ‘ Ueber 
Begriff und Methode der allgemeinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie.’ 
[Detailed reply to the review of the writer’s Untersuchungen zur Grund- 
leqgung der allgemetiwn Grammatik ynd Sprachphilosophie given in Bd. 
lii. by K. Vossler. Contains in particular a defence of modern psych- 
ology, in its relations with science of language, and a polemic against 
Vossler’s idealistic zesthetics.] R. von Sterneck. ‘Ueber wahre und 
scheinbare monokulare Sehrichtungen.’ [{Witasek has recently called 
attention to the difference of monocular localisation : a stationary object, 
viewed with the one eye, appears somewhat shifted from the position 
which it takes for the other eye. His explanation is that, while in 
binocular vision corresponding retinal points are correlated with a single 
point in the visual sphere, in monocular vision they are correlated with 
visual points that ditter by the difference found for monocular localisation. 
Hillebrand, on the contrary, ascribes Witasek’s results to heterophoria. 
The author has made a quantitative determination of the difference in 
question, and finds that it is large for near objects, decreases with 
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increased distance, and finally at a certain distance changes its sign. 
Neither of the previous theories accounts for these phenomena. The 
writer, therefore, proposes a psychological theory, in which the difference 
of localisation is regarded as an illusion, due to an unwonted use of the 
sense-organ.] R. Hennig. ‘ Bemerkungen zu einem Fall von abnor- 
mem Gediichtnis.’ [In Bd. x., 1896, the writer published a paper entitled 
Hutstehung und Bedeutung der Synopsien, 1 which he gave some account 
of his extraordinary memory for dates (days, months and years), and 
referred it to a mental number diagram. He here supplements the 
earlier analysis by extracts from his mother’s diary, which witness to his 
early interest in and power over numbers, and by a number of instances 
which show the wide range of the partial memory and the curiously 
remote ideas that are linked by its automatic oper: ation. ] ] Literaturbe- 
richt.—Bd. lv., Heft 5 und 6. TT. Wagner mit Unterstiitzung von 
C. L. Vaughan. ‘ Bibliographie der deutschen und ausliindischen Liter- 

atur des Jahres 1908, uber Psychologie, ihre Hilfswissenschaften und 
Grenzyebiete.’ [4547 titles, as against 3532 of the Psychological Index 

Several changes have been made in the analytical table of contents: the 
number of introductory sections rises from 6 to 8; anatomy and physi- 
ology gain 1 and 4 sections respectively ; ideas gain 3, and feelings 1 ; 
novement and will, with 6 sections, become impulse and will, with 
5; the two large divisions of Specis il States and Individual and Society 
(5 and 3) become Special States (3), Mental Pathology (3), Mental Ditfer- 
entiations (2), Genetic Psychology ( 3), and Racial and Social Psychology 
(3); while, finally, comparative psychology gets 3 sections under the 
former single rubric. ] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRritik. Bd. 
cxxxvii., Heft 2, 1910. Albrecht Steglich. ‘John Stuart Mills 
Logik der Daten.’ R. Manno. ‘Zur Metaphysik der Willensfreiheit 
Adolph K6ster. ‘Kant und Aristoteles.. Eugen Staurm. ‘ Das 
Problem der Erlésung und die Schillersche Weltanschauung.’ Rezen- 
sionen, ete.—-Bd. exxxviii., Heft 1. Friedrich Steppuhn. ‘ Wladimir 
Ssolowjew.’ Dunkmann. ‘Zum Begriff des Individuellen.’ Gerhard 
Tiemann. ‘Das Problem der Materie bei Eduard von Hartmann.’ 
Karl Vorlander. *‘Kants Werke in der Akademie-Ausgabe.—Bd. v.-vii.’ 
Rezensionen, etc.—Bd. exxxviii.. Heft 2. Gerhard Tiemann. ‘ Das 
Problem der Materie bei Eduard von Hartmann. Friedrich Steppuhn. 
‘Wladimir Ssolowjew.’ Paul Schwarzkopff. ‘Die Erkenntnis der 
Aussenwelt.’ Rezensionen, etc.—Bd. cxxxix., Heft 1. Dr. Hans Eibl. 
‘Platons Psychologie.” Hugo Friedmann. ‘ Bewusstsein und Bewusst- 
seinsverwandte Erscheinungen.’ Kurt Geissler. ‘Sein, Nichtsein, Das 
All und die Begrenzung der Einzelseele.’” Rezensionen, ete. 


Rivistr pt Finosorra. Anno ii., Fase. 2, April-May, 1910. Roberto 
Ardigo. ° Repetita juvant.’ [As its title implies, this article gives a 
fresh summary of the venerable author’s philosophy, enriched among 
other things with an interesting parallel between his theory of psycho- 
logical] evolution and the new theories of the relation between ether and 
matter.] Giovanni Calo. ‘ L’intelligibilita delle relazioni.’ [Things 
cannot be entirely resolved into a network of relations, nor yet can 
they be thought of as having a real existence outside all rel ation. The 
reasoning of those who, like ~ Messrs. Bradley and A. E. Taylor, dissolve 
relations into an illusory appearance is bi ised on arbitrary assumptions, 
and i in fact obliges them to return to mysticism.] G. Marcherini. ‘ La 

‘finzioni’’ della Giustizia assoluta.’ [Experience proves that men’s 
notions of justice are in a continual flux, varying according to times, 
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places and persons. But absolute justice, though never realised and 
nearly impossible to define, exercises an important regulative function 
in the evolution of morals. Moreover the appeal from a law of nature 
to a law of love is inconsistent with itself. For the so-called right of 
the stronger is no more natural to man than the obligation of mutual 
forbearance and love.] Pasquale d’Ercole. ‘ L’essere evolutivo finale.’ 
[Hegelianism can be brought into agreement with the facts of history if 
we conceive all philosophy, European and Oriental, as the study of three 
dominant and perpetually recurring ideas: Being, Evolution and Tele- 
ology. The last idea is apparently to be understood as covering equally 
the Aristotelian idea of an eternally existing God as the highest form of 
existence, and the positivist idea of a humanity perpetually improving in 
time.] Luigi Amoroso. ‘Sulle analogie fra l’equilibrio meccanico e 
Vequilibrio economico.’ [In the series of analogies drawn out by this 
writer between mechanics and economics the only one of real interest 
seems to be the seventh, in which the so-called ‘‘ mechanics of non- 
inheritance ’—that is to say, the theory according to which the position 
of bodies at any instant is determined by their position the instant 
before, as distinguished from the ‘‘ mechanics of inheritance ’’—according 
to which a body’s position is determined by its whole previous history— 
is used to illustrate and enforce a similar distinction in economics. 
According to Signor Amoroso theories of determinism ultimately reduce 
social dynamics to a theory of non-inheritance which is inconsistent 
with the facts. This seems the same as saying that causes of a particular 
kind do not determine their effects.| Guido de Ruggiero. ‘ L’eclettismo 
francese.’ [The only merit of Victor Cousin and his school lies in the 
services they rendered to the history of philosophy.] Bibliografia, re- 
censioni, etc. 
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IX.—NOTES. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON PROF. TAYLOR’S NOTICE OF 
NATURAL AND SOCIAL MORALS.' 


THE illusion of individuality seems not to be contined to the world of 
perception, but to have deeper roots in the mind: hence Prof. Taylor 
cannot understand me, nor [ him. ‘Cannot understand’ is the proper 
expression ; for he writes apparently with the intention to be fair and 
reasonable ; and yet his remarks seem to me to be nearly all erroneous 
and some of them no better than caricature. He complains, in the first 
place, that Natura! and Social Morals is deficient in unity ; for it declares 
the chief good to be philosophy, but after the first forty or fifty pages 
this is lost sight of. Although this is not exactly true, there may be 
some excuse for the complaint, for reasons that are obvious. As he says, 
that philosophy is the chief good is asserted as ‘‘little more than a 
personal predilection” ; in my own words, ‘‘if one term must be chosen 
to denote the chief good, philosophy or culture is the best” (p. 41). 
But my second chapter shows at length that the chief good is a great 
complex aim of human effort, which it is the fault of schools of moralists 
to conceive abstractly by some one or other of its characters, such as 
perfection, happiness, philosophy, but which in fact includes thei all. 
Knowing, then, that very few people will accept philosophy as the chief 
good, and desiring to conciliate as many as possible, I speak afterwards, 
in general, of the chief good, or the total good, rarely obtrude my 
“¢ personal predilection”. But the whole remainder of the book discusses 
the conditions of attaining the chief good—by social development, by 
the improvement of character, by eugenics, and by the influence of in- 
stitutions. That another cannot understand the unity of this is what I 
cannot understand. 

Similarly, we are told that single chapters have no unity; chapter viii., for 
example, on the ‘‘ Influence of the State on Morals,” contains ‘a variety 
of rather satirical sketches dealing with such questions as the alleged 
immorality of diplomatists, the evil effects of the party system in politics, 
and the like, but no serious attempt to exhibit any connected view of the 
relation of governmental institutions to private morality”: a truthful 
description no doubt of the effect of that chapter on the reviewer, but in 
fact so untrue that it would be flattery to call it caricature. The chapter 
discusses the effect on character of the size of the State, of the form of 
government, of parties, of law in general, of punishment and rewards, of 
forms of industry, and of the State’s external relations. 

The reviewer attributes my worst faults to ‘a horror of metaphysics’ : 
an accusation that must be based upon ‘hearsay’. Neither in this 
book nor elsewhere have [ expressed any such feeling. On the contrary, 
the introduction to the present book explains that it develops ideas set 


1 Minn, July, 1910. 
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forth in the concluding sections of an earlier book that treated of meta- 
physics, and indicates a metaphysical reason for regarding philosophy as 
the chief good, namely, that it may be the End of Nature to arrive at 
self-consciousness in rational beings. That ‘nature is not a realm of 
purposes,” a doctrine which the reviewer ascribes to me, I nowhere say, 
but only (with regret) that, “in strict reasoning there is no evidence for 
it’ at present, or known to me (p. xix). 

A prominent doctrine of my book is that Morals is a science of 
causation : a view which I trace to Cumberland and in Bentham. In 
connexion with it Spencer should have been mentioned and Mr. G. E. 
Moore, in whose Principia Ethica it is expounded far more fully and 
effectively than anywhere else ; it is agreeable to have this opportunity 
of remedying the oversight. Now, as to Morals being a science of 
causation, Prof. Taylor suggests that ‘it is pertinent to ask whether the 
proposition ‘ Philosophy is the chief good’ asserts a causal relation ”. 
Undoubtedly : it asserts that philosophy is the effect that all moral 
actions tend to realise, or that the desire of wisdom is the surest motive 
of virtue. How was it possible to misunderstand this? But since a 
science of causation need not consist entirely of causal judgments, there 
is in this practical science another way of considering the Good, namely, 
in relation to choice. 

The illusion of individuality is referred to in two or three passages of 
my book—the doctrine of empirical illusion as the cause of opposition 
and strife ;—which is as old as Philosophy. Prof. Taylor, however, 
calls it the ‘‘ Humian doctrine,” and seems to think that empirical illusion 
must be indistinguishable from a dream. Does not this pass all under- 
standing ? 

As to eugenics, it seems to the reviewer that I vacillate between the 
view that ‘‘ we may look forward to the scientific breeding of morally 
good qualities under the guidance of a Government Board of experts,” 
and ‘‘ the hope of little more than the elimination of the habitual criminal 
by life-long segregation ” and the avoidance of moral mésalliance. The 
latter, he justly says, better represents my real view (inadequately, of 
course): the former scheme I nowhere recommend, but plainly dis- 
countenance ; there is no vacillation. 

“Dr. Fraser’s wild theory about the annual killing of the king,” which 
“rests on hardly a scrap of real evidence,” its author will defend if he 
thinks it worth while. Possibly too much stress is laid upon it at page 86 
of my book ; but nothing turns upon the extreme form of that hypo- 
thesis. For my theory of tragedy it is enough to trace the origin of 
tragedy to religious rites. 

Next as to some “‘ historical facts that are perverted”. I have written 
that ‘‘in estimating the value of World-religions, in which Church and 
State cease to be conterminous, I am inclined to give a foremost place 
to their tendency to separate the spiritual from the political power. 
Having different centres of influence and different functions, those powers 
are sure to fall at variance with one another. True that for ages in 
Christendom the power of the Church, with its vast wealth, strong 
organisation and exclusive possession of the higher culture, so success- 
fully controlled the ignorant and superstitious barbarians who possessed 
the temporal power, as to make them the servants or tools of oppression. 
But even then a conflict of authority between soldier and priest was not 
rare ; and as soon as the barbarous ages began to be illumined by civil- 
sation, and educated statesmen could be found amongst the laity, the 
tendency to an opposition between spiritual and political power was 
gradually realised, and its effects may be seen in the State’s independence 
of the Church throughout the greater part of Europe” (p. 242). Prof. 
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Taylor quotes from this passage only the words that I have italicised, 
and then asks whether I have ‘‘ never heard of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
or of John Ball or Jack Straw, or of the incessant conflicts of the Middle 
Ages between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities ? Does he really 
include the Hohenstaufen emperors amongst the ignorant and super- 
stitious barbarians ?’’ In the light of the whole passage these questions 
have no sense. 

But before asking these questions, he adds to the above italicised 
passage another from the next page, and makes a confused attack upon 
both together. ‘‘ And, again (p. 243), he says, ‘In the history of 
Christianity this opposition (i.e., between religion and philosophy) pro- 
duced numerous heresies ; but in about five centuries the heresies all 
seemed to be suppressed and philosophy along with them, and the system 
that we know as Romanism was established’.” And upon this, 
apparently, he asks whether I ‘‘ seriously think that heresy did not exist 
until 500 years before the Council of Trent, or that philosophy was only 
to be found on the heretical and not on the orthodox side?” This 
implies that Romanism was established by the Council of Trent; but 
that Council only gave greater definiteness to what had been established 
hundreds of years before. That philosophy is never found on the ortho- 
dox side I have nowhere said. But philosophy is inquiry without fore- 
gone conclusions, and is very apt to be heretical, as the history even of 
Scholastic Philosophy shows ; and the greater part of orthodox writing, 
using the terms of speculation, its forms of argument and arrangement, 
but having foregone conclusions, is not philosophy ; it is an imitation of 
philosophy. 

But, again, ‘‘ we are told in another plice that ‘ all great ideas originate 
in towns’; and we naturally ask whether the author of such a dictum 
has ever heard of the prophets or of the preaching of Jesus, or of 
Mohammed”. Any one to whom such a question occurs ‘ naturally’ 
must have forgotten that Mohammed was of Mecca; that Jesus is said 
to have visited Jerusalem (we know not how often) and to have sought 
the conversation of the wisest men there; that Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were of Jerusalem—the last afterwards of Babylon. He must 
also suppose that the great ideas to which the prophets gave such pro- 
digious energy, originated with them; and, further, must conceive it 
possible that a popular religion can be founded on new ideas : neither 
of which positions is true. What makes the prophets etfective for religion 
is not the originality of their ideas, but the force of their convictions, 
their power as poets and their genius for applying ideas to human life. 

Finally (as to these historical matters), ‘‘the author cannot think of 
a case in which a people has permanently benefited by being conquered, 
‘ where there has been no enslavement peace has been dearly bought with 
effeminacy’ (p. 217). And we wonder whether the cases of which he has 
thought include the Roman conquests of Gaul and Spain, or Charle- 
magne’s conquest of the Saxons, or our own conquest of French Canada.” 
No doubt, had the point been important, some qualifications should have 
been made in speaking of ‘conquests,’ which may vary so greatly in 
character, and of ‘permanent benefit to a people,’ as to which there 
may be so much divergence of valuation. An old Whig’s political senti- 
ments are apt to differ widely from those of the rising generation. 
But [ think that the populations of Gaul and Spain were disarmed by 
the Romans, and tamed, and easily overrun by German tribes in the 
fifth century, as they never would have been before they were deprived 
of freedom.: To be disarmed is the foulest blow that manhood can suffer : 
it strikes ab the root of every virtue. The Saxons, vanquished by 
Charlemagne after a long war, advanced rapidly in civilisation: at least 
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their country did. But the brunt of a long war and conquest falls upon 
a nation’s chivalry. Thousands fell in battle, or were massacred, or fled 
to pagan lands ; thousands were transplanted into other countries. There- 
fore subsequent generations bred from an inferior stock. Meanwhile, the 
pacified desert was repeopled with foreigners. Nevertheless, the changed 
position of the Saxons was more like the result of an alliance than of a 
conquest : though certain laws were imposed upon them they retained 
most of their customs. Witikind accepted baptism with a duchy (pro- 
bably) in the new system ; and little more than a century later, it was 
from him that the Saxon emperors traced their descent. Canada I do 
not discuss. 

Twice over I credit Aristotle, as Prof. Taylor says, ‘‘ with the absurd 
remark that ‘whatever the law does not command it forbids’” (Ethics, 

, 11, §1). ‘‘On looking up the reference,” says the critic, ‘‘ we see 
that Aristotle is talking of the special ease of homicide, and that his 
meaning is the perfectly sensible one that ‘any homicide which the law 
does not expressly permit (the rendering of xeAever in the formula by 
‘commands’ is a mere blunder) it must be taken to forbid’.”’ Aristotle, 
however, is not discussing homicide, but whether a man can do a wrong 
to himself, taking as an example the case of suicide, and only (according 
to a certain reading, which we shall come to) referring in the third place 
to homicide. The recent history of this matter is amusing. My transla- 
tion is given by Grant, who expresses astonishment, and asks if the 
Athenian law really commanded its citizens to breathe, to eat, to sleep. 
Jackson says that Grant cannot have appreciated ‘‘ the idiomatic use of 
ov keAever,” and he translates the passage ‘‘ what the law does not allow it 
forbids’. Upon this J. A. Stewart observes that he cannot believe that 
Aristotle intended such tautology ; and he proposes to understand véos 
to include custom and fashion, which may be truly said to forbid whatever 
they do not command. J. Burnet, in his note, repudiates the idiomatic 
rendering. He proposes to repeat dmoxrivviva after pr Kedever ; SO that 
the passage will read: ‘ For example, the law does not command a man 
to kill himself, and what it does not command us to kill it forbids’ : that 
is, homicide in general is forbidden, and no exception has been made of 
killing oneself. Now, if Aristotle is referring to any actual law, Bur- 
net’s view seems to me very good. My own rendering assumes that 
Aristotle is not referring to any actual law or custom, but to that which 
should prevail in a well-ordered city, such as he himself purposed to de- 
scribe, and which as a rational conception might be spoken of as existing. 
Hence in Natural and Social Morals (p. 50), I say: ‘‘ When the con- 
ception of law, as a system of regulations capable of being adapted to 
every exigency of human life, has once become clear, it may be assumed, 
under the influence of religious or philosophical ideas, that such a 
system actually exists in the nature of things, though not yet worked out 
in detail, according to the saying of Aristotle, that ‘whatsoever is not 
ordained is forbidden’’”’. That he contemplated such a code for his own 
State may be seen in the Ethics (x., 9, § 9), where he makes the transition 
to the Politics ; for he says that not only in youth must the citizen’s 
nurture be cared for, but that for adults also there must be laws about 
these things cai édws 61) epi mavta tov Biov. Such a code would have 
rules of eating and sleeping and (under a religious legislator) of breath- 
ing ; for the connexion between regularity of breathing and frames of 
mind was anciently perceived. 

Further, I am accused of attributing to Aristotle an ego-altruistic view 
of conduct, and of interpreting 7d cadov, as the standard of actions, to 
mean ‘‘ because others will think you a fine fellow for doing them”’. No 
reference is given ; but I find at page 173 that Aristotle’s name occurs in a 
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context that lends some faint excuse to such caricature. Why not say, 
however, that at page 89 this very error is explicitly corrected : ‘‘ what was 
praised as noble, or rather what reflexion showed most deserving of such 
praise (rd dds caddy)” ? Still, that Aristotle’s practical virtues are 
essentially ego-altruistic, however refined by philosophic reflexion, I 
hold to be true, and important to the interpretation of morals and 
politics. 

Finally, this term ‘ ego-altruistic ’ and another—‘ geo-political environ- 
ment ’—are very objectionable, as Prof. Taylor says; and so is ‘ auto- 
suggestion ’ (which he has not noticed). Of course, I did not invent any 
of them ; and that such technical terms ‘‘ corrupt the language” is a 
confusion of ideas. Critics who comment on such things never attempt 
to supply something better ; they have no notion of co-operating ; and 
indeed the evil can only be remedied by getting some conference to ap- 
point acommittee. The worst of such terms is not their ugliness, but 
the indirect effect of it in diverting a reader’s attention. ‘ Ego-altruistic’ 
has probably hindered Spencer's readers from considering sufficiently the 
facts it stands for, without which characters and manners and history 
cannot be understood. 


‘ 


CarRVETH Reap. 


DEATH OF PROF. WILLIAM JAMES. 


Ir is with profound regret that we have to record the death of Prof. 
William James of Harvard, which took place at his summer home at 
Chocorua, N.H., on 26th August last. Prof. James was born in New 
York on 11th January, 1842. In 1865 he went to Brazil with the Agassiz 
Expedition. He graduated from the Harvard Medical School in 1870, 


and continued to be a teacher at Harvard until 1907. Until 1880 he 
was instructor, and later Assistant Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology. From 1880 to 1885 he was Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy ; from 1885 to 1889 Professor in the same department. He 
was Professor of Psychology from 1889 to 1897, and Professor of Philo- 
sophy from 1897 to 1907, when he sever.d his Jong connexion with the 
Faculty of Harvard University in order to devote himself to writing. 
He was Gifford Lecturer at the University of Edinburgh from 1899 to 
1901. With Professor James a figure of central interest and importance 
has disappeared from the Philosophical World. An article on his life 
and work will appear in our next number. 
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No contribution reaching the Editor later than 8th December next can appear 
in the January Number of MIND. 
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